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Purpose o f Manual 

The purpose of Volume II: Extension Component of Ag Training offers ideas 
for trliniilg Peace Corps KKteilslbri Workers who will work with agricultural 
dove lopirioiit or a^; r icu L tuire- re la t ed projects. 



Intended Andienco 



Nils Vol'.ime for Lead Trainers and trainers with the task of transferring 
ri ru Itur*? oxtensLc^n, (o:nmiinity anaiysfs and adaptation skills (amc.ng otht'rs) 
to trainees. Included n adaptat.ion are cross cultural, health, arid developmerit 
skills that iaa;^ua:c^G and vrross cultural trainers transfer to trainees. Experi- 
f'no' as ail .'vtHnsion a;,u?at - ^working witli skitl transfer and skill sharing is a 
prim.; .|ual i f ioat i (in tar the Work of the extension component trainer. 



Ac Uigt a t ion : 

I'M is ma anal is presented as a C(:)lioctiori of resources to be scratinized, 
noii L t Led , and compared to your owrt ideas and materials, and then adapted as 
iu»eded, fdeas on adapting jjessioti plans and handouts to various training set- 
tings, trai:ner .styles, scheduling needs, etc,, are found in the "Adaptation of 
f)esi.;Tis ti) Various Needs" subchapter of VoJume I, as well as the Adaptation 
section of Chapter L of this Volume. 

integ ration : 

The session plans^ handouts^ scheduling ideas, and other extension re*" 
s<)drc<:3s are meant to be integrated with the Crops Mandai (Voiame Eil), Livestock 
^^^'^^'^^'^^ ^(^^^'Jf^e IV) , and other components of a training program (Voiame i). The 
extens tt'on component is separated from the other volumes only for reasons of 
accessibility, i.e. to enable you to see quickly what this component is and is 
'^^V^r ^/^ ?^^^t_y9'^_'^^^ .^^^^ ^^t^^ other components _ more easily . _Ways in which 
extension trainers have integrated their work with the work of crops and live- 
stock trainers is documented in this manual. 

Access : \ 

The session plans and handouts in Chapter it and Chapter III make Up the 
biggest part of this manual. To find specific ones, refer to the titles listed 
in the "Table of Contents" at the beginning of this volume. More informatiori is 
s^umraarized in the_ "List of Skill Groups, Sessions, Handouts, and Hours" at the 
srart of Chapter II, p. 16, and the list of Handouts at the beginning of Chapter 
III, p. 191, If the terminology or format of the session pians needs clarify- 
ing, refer to the_"Session Plan Format", Chapter II, subchapter A, of this 
Volume, and the "Glossary" in the Appendix at the end of ■ Volume I. 
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CHAPTER i: ORIENTArriON TO EXTENSION c6]MIP0|raNT OF AGMOJLTURE TRAINING 



A.^ OVERVIEW 

The extension component session plans in this voiame are organized into the 
following Skill Groups: 







of 








Sessi oris 


Hours 


t. 


Intro<^uctlon 


1 


2 ' 


II. 


Community Analysis 


8 


18 


III. 


Development 


4 


10 1/2 


iv. 


Agricultural Extension 


12 


38 1/2 


V. 


Health 


3 


7 1/2 


VI. 


Community Adaptation 


5 


3 


VII. 


Community Organizing 


5 


9 . 


VIII. 


Closure 


i 


2 



: , . . TOTALS 39 Sessions 95 i/2 hoars 

^ The theme ruririirig through our approach to extension t^ ^^^^ 
trainers role model the skills that are to be transferred to trainees. Based on 
the observation that we tend to train others as we have been trained ourselves ^ 
fejie exterisibri trainer takes every opportunity to use extension skills during 
training as a model^for trainee behavior. Skills modeled include information 
gathering and filtering (Commanity Analysis Skills), problem solving^ plaririirig , 
identifying local leaders, transferring responsibility (Community Organizing- 
Skills), sensitivity to village and local leaders and institutions (Cbmmuriity 
Adaptation Skills), and transferring skills through demphstratibris (Agricultural 
Extension Skills). this theme is treated in more detail below in "Carrying Out 
the Extension Component". 

The transferal of skills ta- trainees enables them to take over iricreasitig, 
f&sponsibility for their own training in the course of the program. This is one 
of the special events planned for in the extengibri componerit. (See Voluffle I, 
Chapter I, Philosophy and Approach , "Group Dynaiaics " . ) The ' prbcess bf increas- 
ing trainee responsibility starts in small ways^- such as asking trainees to lead 
small group discussion fpr 15 minutes in <\ sessibri. But during the weeks oJ 
training more and more trainees are asked to b^ increasingly active, sharing 
skii:^ they bring v/ith them to the traihlrig, taking the lead role for sessions, 
culminating in the FIELD DAY activity.. This final day long application of ex- 
tension and technical skills is planned^ brgariized, and run by trainees. Other 
special extension events of the training program include: 

•Extension Wo rker/PCV Visit 
.Family Li ve-Ih/Homest ay 
• Coinmuriity Analysis Exercises 
^ .Cbmitturiity Meetings 
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Along with cHe special events are the .eve^ydiy training JicHri^^^^^ 
the e^ctenston trainer to provide variety and flexibility to the program. These 

Inc lude 



.Role plays/Role reversals 
.Skits 

.Community Soctal/Cultural event 

.Case Studies 

.Sdclograras 

iGroup discussions 

•Readings 

iLecturettes 

.Peer demons tratibris (scale model, 
method, result) 
.Independent work 
.Panel discussions 
.Games - (quiz, siraaiations) 
.Slide shows/films 
.Feedbacks/ critiques 

.Self assessment, pre- and ppst-tests 
.Parties/dancing/feasts (wltte trainee 
grown produce and livestock) 



B, PREPARATrON FOR EXTENSION COMPONENT OF ^ORX CULTURE TRAINING 
1, TASK LIST FOR EXTENSION TRAINERS 

a. Participate in Staff Training: team build with e)<t^nston trainer^ and 
other components^ Set roie modeling, adaptability, themes into place. 
Start integration into community and with other components, 

b. Gather and filter information (modeling corarauriity analysis isUills. from 
trainees, site, and Peace Corps about the trainees, the training 
reqatrements and proposed PCV ^bb assignments. 

c. Design training from information gathered. Identify goals, ^kill 
groups, special events of training, arid list of session titled 

d. Devise tentative sessibriVsegu^r^^ with other 
components^ and devise cbmpreherisive training schedule, 

e. Adapt sessibri plaris arid handouts 'to training deaj/gn, 

f. Prepare site, set up special events. 

g. Prbcure supplies and training mat eria ls, ar^nge logistics and reprb- 
ductibri of written materials to J?c— iH«^j:4rbuted , 

h. Implement design and schedule a^d take 'part in assessment process arid 
bther parts of training. 

i. Highlight extension strategies, 
j. Evaluate extension component bri a cbritiriuirig basis, 

k. Document extension component's activities and results of evaluation. 
Close down training cbmpbrierit, 
2, STAFF TRAINING 

/♦ 

This is time tb clarify and establish basic themes of trainings e,g,i_8kill 
mbdeling, integration into the community, and integratlbri between components. 
The trainers can practice their communication, decisiori-raakirig , btganizing, 
problem solving, and planning skills together, giving cbriscibus fbrtn to the 
skills to be transferred to trainees, Further_ideas on staff training are found 
iri Volume I, Chapter i, subchapter 3: "Staff Trainirig (Team Building)". 

Integration between components begins duririg staff training, and is solidi- 
fied in the training schedule. Each component identifies specific sessions in 
which other trainers' cooperation is needed. 

In Chapter li of this Volume, the following sessibri plans require partici- 
pation of other components' trainers. The first 3 sessions of the training: 

SKILL GROUP I 

Sessibri 1: IritFo ductidri to Tr a in ing: An Ice Breaker 

- 3 - 
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SKILL GROUP II 

Session 1: Group Re s ource Assessment 



Skill Needs S Resources - Written descriptions of 
trainers overseas experiences, trainers expectations 
of training, trainers expectat idns/nortas for 
traineiBS. 



Session 2: 



AgricuIturiB EKt-e nsior v- 
SKILL GROUP EV 

Session 3: Reachin g Small Farmers - Trainers to take part in a 
rote play 

Session 5: Result Demonstrations - Set up trainees garden and/or 
Livestock projects as a result demo, for use in the 
result derao session later in the training. 

Session 6: Method Demonstration - Two trainers to do method 



demons t rat ion of a method demons t ration. 



Session 8-11: 



Field— 



Trainers to be sources of 



iriforraatibn, give critiques, help trainees identify 
t dpi cs . 



SKILL GROUP V 

Session 2: Practical Skills for Health Maintenance - trainers to 
do first presentations and transfer to skills to 
trainees. 



SKILL GROUP VI ^ ^ 

Session 1: Personal Support with Stabilizers - List of precbri- 

ceptions Host Country Nationals have of American/PCVs. 
Trainers do a role play and list stabilizers appropriate 
to Host Country. 



SKILL GROUP VII 
Session 5: 



cjners Organizattons - Trainers to take 



part in a role play. 
LMFJORMATiON 



Prac*:ice the skills which will be transferred to trainees researching 
p:5St training programs, the host country, who the trainees are, and the work the 
trainees witt do at their placements. 

See the "List of Sources and 'Eypes of Information to be Gathered" in the 
Appendix for specific ideas. Related to the information gathering is the 
procurement of Training Supplies that the extension cdraporierit will need. Refer 
to the "List of Training Supplies and Respurce8_tb tie Procured" also in the 

Appendix. Fur ther ideas on doing Pre-Traihirig Research are also presented in 

Volume I, Chapter I, subchapter 2 "Preparation For Training" and tn the Appendix 
of Volume I. 
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tearn as naictj as you can about the trainees .theraselyes—readirig the Pre- 
Training Qaestionnat res sent out by the Country Desk Officers and the Staging 
Officers before Staging can give you an idea of their skills arid expectations, 
this information will give ydu leads as to what skills to bring but iri Skill 
Group II > Session M: GroupL jgjesxmrce-A& sessment , what trainees have skills that 
would enable them to lead sessions, and what training strategies the extension 
compoheht can follow. Also learn as much as you can about the program the 
trainees will work iri. 



JRead this _Vglumej_ spec if ically Chapter I: "PREPARATION FOR EXTENSION, 

COMPONENT OF AGRICULTURE TRAINING", and other relevarit training manuals* Some 
of the lists iri the Apperidix arid in the beglririing of Chapter 1 1 may be useful to 
illustrate the possibilities arid directions that exterisiori trainirig cari take. 

On arrival at the training site, do your own cdmrhuriity analysis just as you 
will ask the trainees to do. Begiri making cdritacts iri the comrauriity, exploring 
possibilities as well as sharing information with people. Identify p^.ople who 
may participate in the program in sovaa way. In a state side or third world 
country training, locate host country nationals in the local community^ as well 
as local people who have travelled overseas and visited the countries to which 
the trainees are going- Sources of information are missionary organizations, 
private volunteer and charitable organizations, friendship societies. Interna- 
tional student associations, and language teachers- 

Contact key people who have worked with the Peace Corps in the past. This 
establishes a protocol v/hich is extremely important. If they are not to be In- 
cluded in the exact same way that they have been included in the past, think of 
other, perhaps informal ways that they can be introduced. to the group and can 
meet the trainees. Besides contacting people individually^ set up an intro- 
ductory meeting and invite individuals who may be interested in Peace Corps 
Training. This should be ari activity of all staff arid all cdrapbrierits of the 
trainirig program arid not jUst extensibri- 

■For iri-cbUntry prbgraras , represeritat Ives firbin different ministries, local 
authbirities, the radib statibri, arid btheir cbmraUrtlty brgafiizat ions may be 
involved . 

Walk around the area yourself- Look at the different :ie tghborhoods or 
villages, talk tb some folks about what cbraraunity things are happening- Tett 
them about the Peace Corps training program and let them know tiiat tliere Is an 
interest in them and that they may be able to help teach the trainees. 

Identify leaders and institutions in the local community. Sharing, the _ sab- 
bath is a ready-made interaction betweeo trainers and trainees and, the local 
conmiunity people. Also identify the loial entertainment places, where local 
people go in their leisure time. Having'the trainees look to the local communi- 
ty as a source of relaxation and entertainment will be a valuable precedent ff)r 
their later service in villages. 

4. DESIGN TRAINING 

On the basis of iriformatibri gathered arid filtered > particularly frbin ihe 
Trairiee Assigrimerit Criteria sheets arid the pribr experierices of the tr^iinens, 
start to block but the goals of the extensibri cbrapbrierit, i.e. ^hat skt 1 Is will 
ybU transfer tb trainees that they need to do their jobs as Peace Corps 

- 5 
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kxUMts-ioit W<.rkof.s. Refer Co Vblume I j .Chapter 11: "TRAINING DESIGN" for other 
iilea^; Also refer to Volumes 111 and IV for design consideration in the crops 

:iiict ttvestock components. 

Consider the transition for the trainees from CAST, CREST, /or State-Side 
T.iiiu". Guard against dupttcatton of sessions introducing skills of giving 
Ixdi roceivirtj' feedback, tnf^Pmation filtering, becoming aware of expectations, 
otc. On the^.ther Hand, ensure that these skills are covered sometime and not 
missed in the transition; The Cross Cul tura 1 _siraula tioris BAFA BAFA of THE 
Ji b™SS" the CROSS COhTURAI. WORKBOOK, the CASE STUDY OF A DEVEtOPMENT WORKER , 
are vaimble sessions and should not be omitted. (Bafa Bafa is available from 
Car.' Shirts. Simile £t, P.O. Box 910, Del Mar .CA .92014) . Also refer to the 
rore Curriculum Training Resources for detailed ideas and options and session 
plans. TheHje training manuals include: 

o The Rote of the Volunteer in D evelopmen t ; A Training Hanu aj 

o Cross Cultural Trainin g for Pea ce Cor p s Volunteers 

o Third World Women: Understanding their Role in Development 

o Basic Healt4^ Traini ng Saide 

Group the skills and goals identified into Skill Groups, building on spe-^ 
Mai events of the training, inciadtng a Community Anflysis exercise, an Exten 
sion Worker/FCV Visit, a Community Family Live-In, a Field Day, events^in other 
components, etc. In making up a list of sessions, adaptations of the Pre 
s.Mited in this manual may have to be made. If less than 95 1/2 hoars are avail 
able to the Kxtension Component in the schedule, suggested adjustments are: 

o .Inctade the Community Analysis session with language classes 
or technical field trips and farm visits. 

o Combine Skill Group II, Session R= Independent Research oS^ 
ICE Resources wltOi Field Day Pre paration (IV-fflO) time. 

> ' ■ " 

6 Combine Skill-Group III, Session 4[ Working with Ottiefrfr: 
Helping with Farmer L earning ^ tyles (IV-^T). 

b In Skill Group IV, combine Session 5: Result^temon&t^ration 
and #6: Method Demonstration , and possibly #4: ^^cale Model 
Demdnswtloa , and Skill Group V's ??2: Practical Skills for 
- H ealth Mai ntenance . 

0 Another possibility is to corabine the Scale Model, Result, 
and Method Demonstration sessions (#4,5,6) with technical 
sessions^ 

some demonstrations could be used to reach technical goals, ind simultane- 
biisly reduce hours: 

o The Field Day (Skill Group IV, Session 11) could be reduced to a 
half a day, with propbrtionsl redactions in Field Day Frf^^^-r nn 
session (*1*10). 
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b The Health Skill Group V Sessions could be done by the Peace 
Corps Medtcai officer and done in Administration Gomportent 
hours i 

6 In a State-side or Third Cburitry Training the Cpnimuriity. Adap- 
tation sessions cbulcT^be omitted and left for the Iri-Cburitry 
phase of training. Alternatively, these Skill Group VI ses- 
sions could be combined with language sessions and other cross 
cultural events i 



:d Skill Groups VII sessions goals for gommanicgtion Skills 

(^i), and Decision Making (#2) and Problem Solving (//4) could 
be met in Commanity Meetings or Evaluation Meetings, 

if ciore than 95 1/2 hoars are available to the Extension Component In tha 
schedule, the following sessions could be added: 

o Cross Cultural situations specific to the countries, e.g. how -, 
to do muslim prayers, traditional greetings, gift giving and 
receiving. ^ '-^ 

o Secondary project ideas, working in education projects, in- 
cluding an brientatibn to the local education systems. 

b Orieritatibri to sources of aid and financial Resources in- 
cbuht ry/e.g. , embassies, PCV's religious missons. 

b A four or eight hour simulation of the first fpar or eight 

months of the future PCV's work in their vitlagesi Each hoar 
would be one rtsonth, and trainers would play roles of people 
the fatare PCV's will have to work with, e.g., farmers, 
chiefs, local extension officers, ministers,, APCD. Each 
trainee would be given tasks for each hour (month) which they 
will try to complete, e.g. arrange fertiliser from the local 
ministry of agricul^ture , settle on a date for a farmers com- 
munity meeting, etc.. Various problems wl 11 be built into the 
' exercise, such as the _ APCD be ing called home to the U.S. for 
a conference for one hour (month); the village chief died 
recently so there ' s no leader- or wbrk going on during the 
election bf a new chief (1 hour/month). Etc. 

b Allocate more time for independent study (Session 8, Skill 
Group II). 



o Extension or Community Field Trips, e.g., to the local 
Research Station. 

o More films, from iiCiE;, etci 

o A "Trainer for a day" program 

o A week day daring live-in when trainees stay with their 
f araiites 
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b Kxparided orientation to ICE resoarces 

b A second Extension Worker Visit 

b Cross Cultural quiz game 

o sing-along 

o Grafts day 

5. seHh:bULiNG : 

Once ttiG List of sessions arid design consideration outlined in Design^ 
Trninirn^ have been .worked but, block out a uentativc schedule following the 
desired se que nee bf ex tens ibri sessions. - 

The sessibns in a Skill Group ar- generally numbered as they should be 
seqtieneed in a scnedule. One exception is In Skill^Group IV: Agriculture Ex- 
tension, in which Session II: Field Day numerically precedes f/12: ^He Exten- 
^^gil>^g:l^gb^^ In stitution Building (and Last Rites shbuld be the final one ) , 
Jo^sessioii should be incorporated into the schedule at an earlier time. 

The sequeiice of extension component sessibris can mirror the tratnees 

eventual :;ettltng into their village _ placements . That is, the training schedule 
wiMil.i loosely follow this sequence of skill groups: 

o In t rc^duc t ion _ _ . . . . ; 

o Community Axialysis and Awarertess of Development Issues 
o L'C\^ Support Systems: Health, Community -^^aptation 
o Agriculture Exteripion S Farmer Training Methods o 
o Community Organizing 
o Closure 

Another sequencing pattern "is in a sense contr^dictory^tb the sequence of 
skill groups listed above, but can be used to spread out and interweave the 
skiU groups. Present the introductory session of each skill grbup in the first 
2 or 1 weeks of a schedule, and haVe each week thereafter have a mix of sessions 
•from each skill group. 'This sequencing pattern al lows _ for more cross referenc- 
ing between skill groups as trainees r/ill go thrbugh_all the skill groups siraai- 
taneously. A balance between the two sequencing patterns can be developed by 
the extension trainers according to their own training styles ( i.e. , do you like 
shorter sessions interwoven with bther skill groups sessron or longer blocks of 
the schedule concentrating bri brie skill group before moving on to another skill 
group?). 

Fbr further ideas bn sequencing and a description of the scheduling pro- 
cess, and integration with bther components V tentative schedule, refer to Volume 
I, Chapter II, subchapters 2-4. Sjjecif icai ly there is an explanation of the 
sequence of exterisibri sessions found in the iodel six week and twelve schedules, 
and the rationale fbr thbse schedules and their integration. 
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6; ADAPTATION 

General notes on "Adaptatibri of Designs to Various Needs" are found in 

Voiame I, Chapter II, subchapter 5. 

Extension Cofflponent, many related session plans Ccin be found in the 
Core Curriculam Resource Materials manuals listed above (see P3 "Design Train- 
Irig'V) . In addition you may find relevant hari and session plans from prior 

training programs or local training institutions- After you have identified the 
Skill Groups, the training goais^ and the session titlos, the following steps 
may be helpful In developing a workable session plan: 

b List all possible activities and exercises for the session 
on a blackboard (from session plans in this and other 
manuals . ) 

o List all possible, handouts titles and training materials 
(e.g. films, etc.) 

o Look for a mix of % activities, and handouts that fits the 
trainee group 's learning style. 

o Fit the activities into the time constraints of the scheduled 
time alloted to the session. 

o Check back that session goals are met. 
7. SITE PREPARATION 

addition to preparation of written training resources (session plans, ' 

handouts) prepare for the Extension Cbrapbnents Special Events. Check with vil- 

^^^^^^'^ that^ a cdmrauhity analysis exercise Is feasible. Advance warning 
may be all that is necessary. The aim is to prevent villagers ffoig becoratng 
suspictoas and^orried when large groups of trainees appear^one after the other 
asking ail these questions. 

In a similar fashion, the extension trai rier shbuld prepare for the Exten- 
sion Worker /PCV visit. Start work on this activity a month in advance by 
contacting the head of the local Extension Service. The purpose of the visit 
should be explained, and the Extension Sero-ices Director's ideas should be 
sblicited. 

Possible pbints to be brought up include: 

b Purpbse 

- day with extension worker 
-"extension" is the issue 

- prbcess bf working with farmers, i.e., the techniques used. 

- why he/she is ah extension worker 

- relatibnship with clients 

- infbrmatibn about clients and area 

- problems with extension 

- roles of Extensibri workers 
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- date 

^ time arrive/depart 

- transport 

o Arrange transport 

- vehicles 

- drivers 

- route 

- timing 

A list of agents to be visited and where they are should be procured. Each 
agent shoald be notified of the apcorain§. activity by the head of the extension 
service, for example by a letter. A follow up letter from the Extension Cobrdi^ 
nator or Lead trainer a few days before the visit Is aX^b helpful. If the Ex- 
tension Workers tb be visited are Peace Cbrps Volunteers the relevant niechahics 
need to be wbrked but with APCD'si Volunteer Leaders^ and the Peace Corps 
Volunteers tb be visited. 

The same process heeds to be done with Community Leaders and Families for 
the Live-In bir Village Visit activity* A comprehensive view of the <ietall8 to 
be clarified are found in Trainer Notes 1-2 of the session plan #6: Community 
Family Live-In Qrientati'cm (Skill Group II). 

GoranKinity Meetings, Field Trips^ Visiting Speakers, Ministry and Cultural 
Events, Visits of V.i.P.*^ to the training site, all have tb be cbbrdlnated with 
the same attention to detail concerning purposes, logistics, transportation, 
lodging, meals, responsibilities of different participants, and sb bh. Special 
arrangements for films or slide shbws may require special arrangements for the 
projectors, extra reels, cbrds, electricity, fuel fbr the geheratbri and time 
fbr previewing by a staff member to ensure the films relevance. 

___ _ _ __ ._ _ ___ 

If medical consultants are to be used let them know what is expected of 
them some time before their t scheduled appearance to give them time to prepares 
Clarify lodging^ meals, honbrariumd as necess Ask what special training 

aids they will require. Be clear about when and where their participation will 
occur. 

i 

8. PROCURE SUPPLIES 

A partial list of the materials needed to present the Extension Gbmpbnent's 
session plans (from Chapter ii) is found in the Appendix: "List bf training 
Materials and Resources to be jProcured". This list includes ''Resources to be 
Distributed to Each trainee" and "Resburces for Reference by Trainers and 
trainees". Each session plan has a section entitled Materials and Resburces 
which specifies thbse supplieslahd resburces heeded for that session* Any 
session plans ybu adapt or write yourself may add hew supplies to be procured to 
the list ihMthe Appendix. | ' 

Also refer to the List of Handouts in Chapter III to determine which will 
be used iii the training program^ and thus need to be duplicated* 



iflt^-of- Disease calls 



The session plan 91 in Skill Group V: Dtses 
for films or slides to be presented on diseases endemic to developing countries. 
If despite. the detailed address and instractions there, these resdurces cannot 
be procured i make alternate arrangements for iocaiiy available films or slide, 
shows, or cbritact local medical . personnel who could give the presentation (e.g. 
the Peace Corps Medical officer). 



/ 
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C. C ARRYING OUT THE EXTENSION COMPONENT 

1. IMPLEMENT DESIGN AND SCHEDULE 

The exterisibri cbrapdnerit trainers presevit extension sessious with the help 
of other cbmpbrierit trainers, just as technical trainers invite extension 
trainers to take pai^t in technicaii sessions. This Ihtegratibhi first worked but 
In Staff Training, strengthens in trainees' minds the Interrelationship of the 
technical and extension skills that they will use at their placement. 

The Extension trainers will heed to meet periodically to plan exterisibri , 
activities. This planning will^also be an opportunity for trainers tb practice 
their problem solving, decisicn-mlaking ^ p] aririirig arid mariageraerit skillsr-mddel- 
irig these skills for trainees. .There will be two times at which planning will 
take place. Weekly component meetings arid weekly staff meetings. The following 
Issues are h^^.dled iri both kirids bf meetings: 

o Logistics, plaririirig (task analysis, contingency plans, 
timeiiries). 

b Assembling resources. 

o Cbordiriatirig iritegratibn and working in common with other 
trairier^, e.g., all trainers participating in session #1 
(Skill Group I) and session #1 and #2 (Skill Group It). 

Cbramunlty meeting with trainees in which their feedback is presented to the 
Staff, and the other training evaiaation forums are also ways informatigri is 
gathered for planning purposes. The Agriculture Extension Skill Group IV is tH'e 
center piece of the Extension Component, arid thus deserves the nibst atteritibri 
from the extension trainers. In fact this skill group has the largest number of 
sessions aitd hours in the model designs iri Vblume I arid in this manual. Many of 
the Ag Extension sessions follow these steps iri their session plans: 

o definition of the skill. * > 

o Practical steps iri the use of that skill determining goals, 
Ibgistics corisideratibris of audience, and when to present a 

- - — - — " pa r t^ u la r derabri s t^a t Ibn • 

b Examples/defflonBtrationB of the skill by the trainer. 

\ . - _ - - __ 

o Practice of the skill/demonstration technique by trairiees. 

o Critique and Evaluation of the trairiees practice dembristratibris . 

For a mix and variety of training techniques. in resporise to different 
trainee learning styles, refer to the techniques liqte<^ iri the "Oyerview** at the 
beginning of Chapter I, and Vblume I "Philbsbphy arid Apprbach". 



If appropriate, use host cburitfy specific body language, gestures, non- 
verbal communication during the trairiirig program. Thiia can include shaking 

everyone's hand when you meet with, or depart from sot»one (for trainee going 
to West Africa), and greeting pebple apprbplriately at the start of every 
sessiori. 



There nsay be other tasks required of extension trainers riot meiytibried in 
this Volume or in these task listsi Refer to Voluffles I and III arid IV for their 
tasks lists for these other duties, eigi, taking part in the trainee assessment 
process, st»:.king out the garden plots with crops trainers, buying livestock 
supplies on your trip to the nearby city, etc; 

2. EXTENSION STRATEGIES 

— 

_ The follbwirig ideas aim to help the extension tiainers reath their main 
goals i to transfer to trainees skills they will need as Peace Corps Extension 
Workers. If this transfer of skills is • successfully carried but^ the result is 
that trainer(s) wxll work Uheraselves but bf a jbb. 

Remember that the Community Organizing and Extension skill groups in- • 
elude developing local leaders and counterparts'', extension of knowledge to 
d-thers, arid tralriirig methods. Furthermorej the trainers s.hould model the skills 
to be transferred to trainees, fdllowirig the principles of Extension and Adult 
Learning, "work with trainees as you would have the trainees work with taeir 
farmers and counterparts". Thus, in successfully facilitating the learning bf 
Community Organizing and Agriculture Extension skills, trainers empower trainees 

on their bwri, develop local leaders arid counterparts 
and extend knowledge and transfer training methods to the trainee* 

An example of a ttmeiine showing trainers working themselves out of a job 
during a training program can be found in Skill Group VII, Session 3: Organ tz- 
Ing Skills ^ and Skill Group VIII, Session 1; Last Rites . (See Voiamo I, 
Chapter I.) 

An overall, strategy in the Extension componeiit is to Involve ether train- 
ers^ trainees^ local community .people^ and bther components as much as possible 
in exterisibri activities. The first sessibris bf trainlrig will set_the tone for 
the rest of training. Make sure all trainers participate In the Iritrbductibn to 
Training: An I &e breaker ( I- 1 ) , Group Resburce Assessmerit (II-l) arid Skill 
Needs a nd Resources (71-2). 



in a State side or in-country training, participation of community »peopl(3 
may either be formal or informal. Options include invtttng someone Co lead a 
discussion group, make a presentation, participate in a panel, watch a fttni with, 
trainees and share in the discussion afterwards, attend a session as a resource, 
have~dininer-^wi-trh— trainees — a^d-s-ha.re— in£axmai.ly_and attei;d one or more sessions 
.as a participant. Particularly in workshop situations, the perspecTrvc and 
radded input of a community person may be useful, par*" tcular ly tn brtn^ng nut 
crosS-cultural points. .Informal interactio,. wltli resource peonle is also a 
point of involvement for trainees. They may be in charge of inviting guests, 
having dinner, making vidits, etc. 

Another possibility for integration can be the Extension trainers havlnj^ 
their bwri vegetable plbts and slbts in the animal care schedule. In these 
situations you work albrigside the trairiees. This will yield field niaterial for 
exterisibri discuss ibri sessibris arid role plays , as well as chances for bri- the- spot: 
trainee practice bf exterisibri arid development wbrker skills bri the extension 
trainer. Technical trainers niay also be interested in taking part in cxtensit^n 
classes, in stmuiattons, and as group discassion leaders; 
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Peace Goros Training Programs have to be fiexibtei Fiexibiiity implies 
more than the asaai deaiing with arabigaity; in the Extension Componenti - it en- 
tails a trainer's wiltingness to adapt a prepared activity to the local situa- 
tton; tJnforescEen occarrences became opportantctesi Tailoring the training to 
take advantage of these occurr^inces makes the training richer, 

HariHouts are irn.iuded in Chapuer III as a source of ideas> arid for adapta- 
tion purposes. Trainers nKDre comfortable with direct preseritatibris of iriforma- 
tibri to trainees cov Id incxud^v the content bf the haridouts iri lecturettes. Less 
directive trai.ners could have trainees , read them before the session, to allow 
rior*^ time for actual experiences and questions. This approach may be more 
useful for some of the longer handouts which could take up a large portion of a 
,sess Loirs L,i.rti-, Handouts should not be viewed as sabstitates for practical 
experiences, however, or more country specific exercises^ 

In order to give trainees the chance to learn on their own, facilitate the 
; establishment of a resource center at the training site, where training, devel- 
opment, c ros3 ' cultural, host country, health and nutrition, women in develop- 
meat, a\id other relevant mater ials can be explored by the trainees. Haridbuts 
could be kept there in addition tCvmapSi creating a place the trairiees are eri- 
couraget' to leairn bri their own,_and explbre issues to a greater depth than they 
may be Created iri activities. Suggested resources to be iricluded in such a ceri- 
ter are lncludedf> in the Appendix^: "List of Trairiirig Resburces arid Supplies tb be 
Procured", especially part C: Reigurces Fbr Refererice by Trairiers arid Trairiees. 
\ tiibre complete listing of resburces tb be placed in a resource center can be 
burid in the "BIBLIOGR.^PHY OF BOOKS, FILMS, GAMES, and A SONG" in the Appendix. 



The atttraate measure of: an extension component's success is the performance 
of the trainees as volunteers. For example, the Health goals were reached if 
^^he Pev survives for 2 years, has fewer sick days^, enjoys good health. During 
the training, the extension component's evaluation criteria will be the session 
goals, as well as the trainee needs as expressed in the Pre-Trairiihg Questibri- 
natres and the Skill Needs and Resources session (II-2). 

Techniques for evaluatibri of Jibw well trairiees ar^ learning skills (arid 
thus how well the trainers are doing their job) iriclude pre- arid pbst-tes ts , 
written or oralexams, debriefing^ and bbservatiori bf dembristratibris ^ health 
raaihtenarice skills preseritatibris, arid Field Day presentation. A consideration 
to keep iri mind is that extension traiuers work with trainees and they would 
have the trairiees work with farmers and counterparts. Therefore, i:he evaluation 
of trainees in the extension component should be similar to the way PCV*s will 
evaluate the success of thetf* extension efforts with farmers and counterparts. 

An example of a Pretest is given in Tr^iiner Notes 4 of session Ji^l: 
Diseases and Agents of Disease (Skill Group V). Similarly, the Needs Assessment 
done in Skill Needs and Resources (II-2) at the beginningof training is a form 
of a pre^test, which is re-examined in the last session of training: Last Rites 
(VIII-U, The Handout VII-l-F: Communication Skills Self Rating Fbrm giveri iri 
session //I (Skill Group VIII) and retaken in LAST RITES also follows the pre- 
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test and post-test mcdeli These are ttsechanlsms in place that can be^s^d-'ttr the 
exterisibri cdmpdrierit evaliiatibh process* 

An example of a written exam used in an bversieas extension component evaia- 
attbit Is given in the Appendix '''Extension Eyaluatibh; Agricultu 
Trairii'rig". Regular debrief ihgs are_a useful source of irifbrmatibn bri how well 

component is going* These debrief irigs can be done by all the ex^ 
tension trainers among themselves every week, or can include trainees. A de- 
briefing is just a low key bppdrturiity fbr people tb express how things have 
gone> toctear the air. These debrief irigs can take the fbrra bf wishes/pluses br 
_ gets/wants. ^ 

The most concrete and pr^^^icai form of evaluation is to observe the ses- 
sions that have trainees giving demonstrations, and thus using the skills they 
are supposed to acquire. these ses^aions are the commantty analysis sharing of 
infbrmatiph sessibns (II: 1, 2, 5, 7), Agriculture Extension demonstration ses^ 
sibri (lV-'2, 4, 11) the health session on practical skills (V"^2) and the Commun^ 
ity Adaptatibn sessibri irivblvirig feedback on observed non-verbal communication 
(VI-5). 

Finally, note that trainer iriterveritibri such as changes in the schedule 
should be based on irifbrmatibn gathered in the eval^iatibri prbcess. For more 

and the. dif fereriize between Training Evaluatibh and 
Trainee Assessment, see Voltspie I, Chapter II, sUbchaptei:. 1. 

4. DOCUMENTATIQN . . ^ 

^ Write periodic imports detailing the results of the evaluation process , and 
the sessions and activities of the extension component i Weekly reports ^can take 
the form bf : _ _ _ , ' «^ 

b Problems encountered last we6k 

b Accbmp'lishraerits \ . . 

b Projected wbrk in the upcoming week ' \ 

Write a final repbrt, including the gbals^ skill groups, list of sessions^ 

list of haridbqts, arid sessibri plans of the extension coraponent. Also ^ 
include: ' ^ 

o What happened 

o Highlights of the exterisibri prbgrara 

o Weaknesses of the exterisibri cbmpbrierit 

o Recommendations ^. : 

If the program was a State-Side Training, such a report will be valuable 
for the In-Country training program following. A final report will also be val- 
uable for In Service Training ar^d next years Pre-Service training trainers as 
they start their inforniat ion gathering and filtering process^ As such, it 
shbuld be serit tb the Peace Corps capital city office, with copies to any 
regibrial trairiirig .resource bffices^ and training institutions. ' 



5. CLOSIN a-TRAIt^ING 

Write a final report, inveritbry exterisibri cbmpbrierit trairiirig -resburces, 
return borrowed materials, store materials fbr riext years trairiirig, arid RELAX. 



CHAPTER II: CURRICULUM 



The Skill Groups, Session Plans, arid Handouts lri_the curriculum are listed 
below. Each Skill Group has been given- a. roraan numeral; . Session - plans are . 
nufnbered in sequential order within a Skill Group. Each handout is referenced 
in the session plan in which it is to be asedi See Chapter iii for Handouts i 

Each handout has a threie-part reference numbier. The first part indicates 
the Skill Group (I, 11^ etc. ), arid the secorid part ihdlcates the Session Plan 
number (l^ 2, etc.). The third part of the handout reference number is a letter 

(A, B, etc.), which indicates the order in_which the handout is to be used in 

the Session Plan. For exaraplcj "Handout II I-l-B" means this_handout is in Skill 
Group III (DEVEtePMENT) , is attached to session f^l ( introdaction to Develop- 
ment ) , and is the second handout attached to that session plan. The handout 
reference number is in the uppier right hand corner of each handout. 



L LST - QF SKIUL GROUPS, SESS Ia^;S^^a ANDOUTS , AND HOUR S 

Session Plan and Handout 



SKILLGROUP 
Title 



INTRODUCTION 



II COMMUNITY ANALYSIS 



I. 

1, 
2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Introduction to Training: An Ice 
Breaker 



Group Resource Assessment 
Skill Needs arid Resourr.es 



CommuniS|r Analysis Methods and 
Stra-tegles 

II-3-A: Irifbrmatibri Gathering 
Strategy 

Gathering Information in the 
Cdmmuriity 

Analysis i Organizatibri^ arid Shar- 
ing of information 

eommunity Family tive-in Orienta- 
tibri 

Analysis and Sharing of Informa- 
tion from the Live-In 

Indeperiderit Research bf ICE 
Resources 



(Total) 
Hoars 

(2) 

2 

(18) 
2 

1 1/2 



i 1/2 
2 



III DEVELOPMENT 



1 • Introduction ti^Develbpmeht 

III-l-A: Fpreigh ybluntegrger - 
vices; A H&s^t: National 
Perspective ^ 



(10 1/2) 
3 
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III-l-B: Assamptibhs About Devel- 
opment 



2i Development Work 

iii-2-A: Case Study 



iI-2-B: A Peace Corps A&r 
Extension Wa rker 



III-'2-C: Questi< 



2 1/2 



AGRICULTURE EXTENSION 



III-2-D: 



of Project 



III-2-E: Different Approaches 

Women In Development 

iii-3-A: The Adverse Impact of 
Develbpmeht btv Women 



III-3-B: Cross Cul 



tade 



III-3-C: 



Survey 



F a ct s 



World: The 



Working With Others: Helping 
III-4-A: Working Style Ihveritbry 



1. Orientation And Extensibh Worker 
Visit 

iV-i-A: Agriculture Ext ension 

2, Reflecting and Generalizing from 
the Extension Worker Visit 

IV- 2- A: Extehsiori- 



Ahd Th eir Implic ations 



Training, and 




IV-2-B: 



3. Reaching Small Farmers 

IV-3-A: Reaching Small Farmers 
iRole Play) 

iV-3-B: Extension Guidelines 
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(38 i/2) 



2 1/2 



HEALTH 



4. Scale Model Demonstrations 

5; Result Dembhstratiohs 

I V-5 -A : the Res ult Demo Plot As An 
Extension Toot 

6. Method Demons t rations 

IV-6-A: The Use of the Method 

Demons t ration Ab a Teaching 
Device 

7. Farmer Learning Styles 



iV-7-A: Particip ative & Directive 
T rainin g Styles 

8. Introduction To Field Days 

9. Field Day Planning Meeting 
iV-9-A: MeetdLnga 

10. Field Day Preparation 

11. Field Day 

IV-ll-A: Field Day Check List 

12. The Extension System And Institution 
Building 

IV- 12-A: Working Within Tlie System 

!• Diseases and Agents of Disease 

V- l-A: List of Major Diseasea^and 

their Geograpl 



_Ehdemicity 

Practical Skills for Health Main- 
tenance 

V-2-A: Mihi-Wbrkshbps ([St^mary of 
Needed Materials? 





Water 






V-2-C: 


ias^ic 


Guidelines 


FbrPer- 




soiial 


^aiid Dental 


Health 
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y- 2 -0 : Baaic Information Cbncerh- 
Irig-Solld^aste and Excreta 
Dlspos a i 

V-2-E: Gatdeitnesfor Assuring 
Foods are Clean '5 

V-2-F: Basic Handou t on Itm nuntza- 
tion 

V-2-G: Antibody C reation 

3. Basic Nutrltlbh Concepts ^ 

V-3-A: Des cription of the Three 
Main Food Groups 

V- 3-B: Requirements, Tables, arid 

l^sts of Nutrients arid 
Foods 

- (8) 
VI eomftJNITY ADAPTATION 

1; Personal Support with Stabilizers 2 

VI- l-A: Persbrial Stabili zers^ 

2 

2. Discovering how to say no 

3i Dealing with Ambiguity ^ 
VI-3-A: Case-^ttaatton ^1 
i 4. Non-Verbal Communication, Part I ^ 

5. Nbri-Verbal Communication, Part II ^ 

VII COMMUNITY ORGANIZING 

1. Cbmmunicatton Skills ^ 



VII-l-A: Group Malriteriarice— Oriented 
Behavior WbrksHe^ 

Xi-i-B: Task Orlerited-Betevtor 
Worksheet 

Vii-l-C: Obser ver's Wo rksheet 

VII^l-D: Task Oriented Behavior / 

group Maintenance Oriented 
Behavior 

VII-l-E: On US Voiuhteers 



(9) 
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VII-l-F: Cbmmiihlcatlbh Skills: 



VIII CLOSURE 



Sel<f "Rating Form 

Decision Making 

VIi-2-A: The Decision Making 
Process 



VII-2-B: Observation Sheet for 
Decision Making 

VH-2-C: A Group Decision Making 
Model 

Organizing Skills 

VH-3-A: Personal Interest 



Vii-3-B: Tr a n s ferring Responslblll- 
• tZ • 

4. Problem Solving 
Vii-4-A: Problem Solving 
VII-4-B: Patty Peace Corps 
VII-4-C: Situation 

VII-4-D: Case Study of a Head Bund 
VII-4-E: Management 

5. Orgarilzlrig Farmer's Organizations 

1. Last Rites 



2 

(2i 
2 



TOTALS 



_8 Skill Groups 
39 Sessions 

SS 1/2 Hours of sessions 
52 Handouts 



B. SESSION PLAN FORMAT 

The following page defines the elements of each session plan; 

C. LESSON PLANS 

Lesson plans for each of the crops sessions follow the lesson plan fbr^t 
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Skill Group ^Number) 

Skill Group Title 

Session Number, Page Number 



Title of Session 



iime: Total time to present the session; 

goals: Expected outcomes arid ''skills transferred to this session, 

written trainees. 

Overview ; A brief sufflfflary of what is^to happen in the sessibri, raerition- 

' irig related sessions, training events and themes. 

Activities: The steps of which each session is composed are described in 

detail here in sequence. 

"Sunmiary- The left coiamn iay include an optional phrase summarizing 

each st3p; 

Materials : Handouts and supplies used in the sessibri are listed here. 

Trainer Notes; Advice and explanation of activities and steps; different ^ ^ 

opinions and approaches tb the topic in the session are all 

included here. 

Reso-Jr^^^^ Books, manuals, arid people providing information beyond the 

scope of this session are listed here. 



NOTE TO READER: Trjere is: no page 22. 



r 

-J 
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SKILL GROUP I 
INTRdDUeTiON 
SESSlbN #1, Pi i 



INtRODUCtldN T0 TRAINING:- 



Time; 1 hr. 55 mlri. 



Activities : 



Time: 



Fdir trainees and trainers: 

;To share information about each other and eacoarage 
comraunicat ibri. 

climate for active 3>articlpati6h in 

training. 

•to define and clarify expectat of the training 
program, trainers, and each other. 

During this session, trainees and trainers a^^ introduced and 

share information about themselves. Expectations of training 

are developed which are used in later sessions. 



Ihtrbductibn 



Name Game 
20 Mill, 



1. Review goals and agenda of session (both could be 16 Min. 
written on newsprint or the blackboard) • 

Trainers inay shake hands with everyone especially if the 
trainees are going to a culture like West Africa. 

2. Explain to the trainees that an exercise in learning and 
remembering names will follow. Stace the guidelines for the 
"name game'* and start the exercise. 

Any one of various games for remembering names can be presented 
during this session. One game that has been successfully used 
follows: 

* Trainer begins by giving his/her name preceded or fbl-^ 
lowed by a word which: 

ii Describes how the trainer Is feeling at that moment and, 

2. Begins with the same first letter of his/her name (such as 
"Mike Motivated" or Nancy Nervous") • 
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SKILL GROUP 1 
SESSION #1, ?• 2 



* Mbyiiig clbckwiiSe around the roora^ each parttctpant theti 
takes a turn at re^fjeatirig aii the preceding names and 
descriptors and adds his/her name to the end of the grow- 
ing list. 



* The game ends when ail participants have added their names 
arid have tried to repeat the list. 

Symbol 3. The following is a team building/ice-breaker exercise with 

Activity the aim of encouraging trainees to identify their 15 iriter- 

Miri. ests in joining Peace Corps. 

Symbols 

Ask trainees to uncover the symbdls/artifacts placed around 
the room, and to start the tape player of host country music 
at its station. 

As Lralhees observe the symbols/artifacts and listen to the 
musiCi ask them to identify the station they thiiik is the 
most interest irig. 

Ask trainees to move around the room, examine the symbols 
arid choose brie, then move to that area and introduce them- 
selves to others gathered there. Each trainee shares their 
reasbris for choosing that particular symbol. 

Large Group 4. After trainees have had a chance to talk for 10-15 minutes^ 

Sharing ask a vblUriteer from each group to share some of the themes 

15 Min. that were generated during their discussions. 

As the groups report back^ the trainer: 

.encourages brief cbmmerits 

.points out similarities iri the cbricerris ' 

^relates their ideas tb trairiirig goals and the program 

indivtdaal 5. Request trainees to take their notebooks, and individually: 

Expectations _ _ 

15 Min. .identify which -symbol best represents their expectations 

for the trairiirig program 
.list their expectations of the training program^ with a 
focus on skills they will need to be PCV's. 

Small Group 6. Form small groups, and ask trainees to discuss their expec- 

Expectatibris tations of the program. Each group should develbp a list of 

Listirig their five most important expectatibris (bri riewsprint). AH 

15 Mlri lists should be posted. 
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SKILL GROUP I 
SESSION #1, P. 3 



Large Group 7. Reconvene the large group, draw ap a composite list of 
Sharing of expectations, and review each expectation for clarity and 

Expectations understanding. 
20 Mih. 

Review of 8. Conclude the session by reviewing the sessions' goals and 
Goals explairiirig that the list of expectations will be used in a 

^ Min. later exercise on skill needs. 

Materials: •^.Pi^"? trainees will grow (for Crops trainees) •. 



.targe symbol of a small animal (for Livestock trainees), 
i A large map or symbol of the country to which they'll be 
going. 

.Artifacts and tape recordings easily recognizable as being fro 
the culture to which the trainees will be going. 
.Notebooks, pens 

Trainer Notes: 1. All trainers should be present for this activity. 

2. Parts of this session, as well as many foiiowing sessions, 
may be redundant If trainees have completed a CREST or CAST 
Trainers should find out if trainees have previously com- 
pleted an Ice-breakihg exercise. 

3. In step 2 the trainer may choose another name game or deslg 
a new onei An ice breaker drawn from the host country cul- 
ture is appropriate. 

A. For step 3'8 Symbols exercise, collect the plants ^ tapes or 
records of host country tnuslc, artifacts (e.g. , hats^ cloth 
statues), maps, and draw the small anltnal before the ses- 
sions 

•Place the symbols, artifacts, or tape player at sta- 
tions an equal distance from each other. Chairs 
should be near each 8tatiotu_« 

Another team-building exercise can be substituted for the 
Symbols exercise (refer to the team building section of 
Volume I). 

The point is to get trainees J:hinkiiig about the expectation 
of training and Peace Corps that they bring to the training 
arid what skills they need to acquire during the training 
program. Steps 6-8 build on this step. 

5. Save the list of expectations, developed in Btep 7_fbr ses^ 
8 ion #2: SKILL NEEDS AND RESOURCES (Skill Group II). 
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SKIfcfc GRGUP It 
eOMMUNitY ANALYSIS 
SESSION #1, Pi 1 



GROUP E^SOURCE ASSESSMENT 



Time: 



1 hr« 55 mln. 



Gbala: 



Overview: 



1. To share the skills, experiences , knowledge, and Inter- 
ests of other trainees and trainers; 

2; To practice gathering information using active listenii 
and interviewing skills i 

Trainees and trainers interview each other. The informatlc 
gathered is posted and used in later sessions. (See Skill 
Group II Session #2). This session also serves to get 
trainees and trainers talking to each other. 



Activities: 



Time: 



Iritrbductioh 
10 Min. 



Brainstorming 
Questions 
10 Min. 



1. Review the session goals arid procedures. 

2. Present a short talk on the value of a group resource 
assessment. Include the following points: 

.When entering a new community like training (or a 
Pev placement) gathering info about people is valu- 
able for making: friends, identifying local ag prac- 
tices, and discovering how the community works. 

i Interviewing skills will be used in later Community 
Analysis sessions. 

.Av/areriess of trainee skills and experiences will 
help trairiers_iriclude trainees as co-trairiers or 
counterparts for sessions dealirig with such skills. 

3. Have the group brairistonn a list of iriterviisw question 
which could help assess the group skills, knowledge, 
experience^ and interests. 

Focus the brairistortiiirig on the key of the interviews: 
Skills, knowledge, experience^ and interests. (These 
points can be written on the blackboard). 
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SKILL GROUP II 
SESSiGN # 1, Pi 2 



1 

Pare down arid cdnsdlidate the interview questibris, so that 
the list does not exceed 4 or 5 opeti ended questions that 
will stimulate conversation. The difference between yes- 
and-no and open ended questions can be highlighted; (See 
- . p 58^E, The Role of t he— Volimte&i^^a Developmen t^ ^ 

5 Min. 4. Post and review the interview format. 

The interview Format; 

Step A; (5 minates) 

Find someone in the group whom you don't know and move to 
a cbmf brtable» private location* 

J 

Step B: (30 mihutes/lS minutes per person) 

Interview one another using the list of questions as 
guidelines* 

Step C; (10 minutes) 

Complete written reports on the interviews. 
Step b: (5 minutes) 

\ • 

On a separate sheet of paper, co^pi^^ftSe foii9wlng 
statements, using the interview reports as a reference: 

* (Name of Person) can be resource Ito our group in the 
following ways ... | 

* i i i is interested in finding other group members who • 

* • 

Step E: (10 minutes) ; 

Share the interview sheets with your partner arid make any 
mbdif icatibris or additibhs. 

Step F: (10 minutes) 

Post the interview reports and walk around the room scan- 
ning the other interview reports and noting any informa- 
tion of special interest. 

7G M±n. 5. Have the participants go through Steps A--F. 



:8- \ 
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Skitt GROUP 11 
SESSION #i, Pi 3 



iO Mini 



ID Hin. 



6i Faciiitate a dlscusaibh of the groups* overall Impresslbhs 
of the resources that exist within the training cbminii-- 
nity, 

7,. Cbhcliide the ; session with the fblibwirig points: 

•Ask what trainees learned about interviewing frd- 
this activity? 



•Ask what advantages and disadvantages are antici- 
pated in using inter viera to gather information 
about the local coiBiiuiiity? 

iSkills of the group will be matched up with t^ 
needs of the group in the next session: SKILL 
NEEDS AND RESOURCES, 



Materials: 



^Newsprint or flip chart 
•Magic markers 

."Interview format" bh newsprint 
•Pens and hbtebbbks 



Trainer Notes: 



Resources: 



1, It is helpful to keep the interview reports posted for 
several days sb that eyerybhe can examine them m^ 

ly. They are used iti Session #2: SKILL NEEDS AND RESOURCES 
(Skill Group II; Step 6); 

2, The reports should be kept in a place where they are 
accessible and can be used as continuing resources 
thrdughdut the program; 

3; in order to promote a sharing of experience ambhg all prb^ 
gram participants, it is recommended that the entire 
training staff engage in this activity^ This ihcludess 
secretaries » site administrators^ cbbks^ farm managers^ 
laborers 9 etci 

4i For groups larger than 20 trainees » more than 10 minutes 
will be needed for the group to walk arbuhd and read the 
interview reports in Step ?• 



The Role bf the Vbluhteer in De.velbpmeht : 
Dec^, 1931 i OPTC^ Cbre Curriculum Resource Materials, p 
(kinds bf ihfbrmatibn)^ p^58 (types of questions); 



A Traini^iig— Manual , 
55. 
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SKILL GROUP II 
. COMMUNITY ANALYSIS 
SESSION #2^ P. 1 



SKILL NEEDS AND RESOURCES 



Time: 2 hrs. 25 min. 



1. To identify skills trainees will need In Peace Corps 
Volunteer Service from their readings. 

2; To revise trainees' list of expectation of training. 

3. To identify who in the group can help trainees acquire the 
needed skills. 

/ ^* To identify when the needs will be nset , if possible. 

/ 5. To agree on norms. 

- __ _ 

Overview: Trainees and trainers share life experiences which are specif- 

ically useful in the training program. A list of skill needs 
is updated and related to the training schedule. 

Activ-ltXes4- 
Time : 

S^^tego^ls and review to prior Ses- 

10 Min. sion #1 INTRODUCTION TO TRAINING: AN ICE BREAKER (Skill 

Group I) in which a list of expectations was developed 
which will be tised now; 

1 .... ... / 

Review 2. Ask trainees to review the list of expectations posted 

Expectations from session #1 (Skill Group i. Step 7} and to 'note those 

^ ^iri* expectations that identify skills trainees need to master 

to become Peacei Corps Volunteers; 

Reading of 3. Distribute desciripti ons of trainers* development work 

Trainers' overseas^ and ask trainees to read them. Trainers clarify 

experience anything about their past after the reading is completed. 
20 Min. 

Relate to 4. Discuss trainers V experiences arid identify similarities to 

tag's the work description in the trainees' TAG Sheets. 
10 Min. 

^ist Skill 5, Trainer requests fcralnees to identify other skills they 

Seeds will need to master as Peace Corps Volunteers. List skill 

20 Min. needs, in a column Jon the left side of the blackboard. Ask 

trainees to incorporate the list of expectations from 
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SESSION ff2,' P. 2 



List 

experiences 
15 Win 



Session ?1 (Skill Group I) iiitb the list of skill needsi 
Toward the end of this 'step, the trainers can also add 
a-^ll needs that trainees did no;- discern, but which are 
hdrietheless needed. 

Recalling thei interviews from session (Skill Group 11)-, 
have trainees list on the right side of the board the life 
experiences or skills' that they have that would enabli^ 
thera to help others acquire the needed skills listed oh 
the left side of the board. Write the life experiences/ 
expertise of both t-rainees and trainers next _ to the rele- 
vant skill needs. include expertise of staff members riot 
present (iiei cooks, secretaries are often not able to 
attend sessions like this, although they have valuable . 
skills). 



First week's 
schedule 
15 M^n. 

^ Classify 
Needs 
20 Min. 



Share 

Idiosyric racies 
5 Kin. 



Contracting 
no rms 
20 Min. 



Distribute the first week's schedule and answer any 
quest ions . 



8. Identify skill rieeds which: 



' .Will be met in sessions in the first week. _ _ 

.Staff has planned to address later in the schedule 
.Can be met by schedule adjustments. 

: .Will be met in-coantry or later through .ia--service 
training... 
oCanriot be met in training. 

Trainer talks about his/her training cycle arid requests 
trainees to discuss their idlosyncracies Such as: 

."i solicit your feedback". Relate How feedback 
had a positive effect^n youLself, <^ • g • l _ "^^^^ 
the Peace Corps Director gave me feedback that 
dressed like a slob, I noticed I got more respect 
at ray village if I dru-ssed better.": 



.•'I warit' to share responsibility for making activ- 
ities work. I'd like a trainee to be :i time- 
keeper for us during sessionsi' 



."I may at times use African gestures, e.g., 
irig and sucking ray teeth." 



hiss- 



10. Propose that - the group make an agreement f)n training norms 
(or a "condact"). List norm5 or standards of coriduct 
trainers expect of trainees. Ask for discussion, addi- 
tions, deletions to these norms. Check for clarity. Ask 
for an agreement to the list of ribrras~-thi5 can take a 
verbal form and/or everyone initialling the list of norms'. 
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SKILL GROUP II 
SESSION V. 3 



Norms can include the following issues: 
•Promptness 

.Drinking/eating/alcohol during session 
•Feedback guidelines 
•Independent work load 

Sammary 11, Solicit final questions and comments.. Restate session 

Min. -goals arid summarize the activities of the session; 

Materials: .Blackboard and chalk 

•?^ip__^^?^^ "Composite list of Expectations" of the 
training program, from Step 7, Session #1: _ INTRODUCTION 
TO TRAINING: AN ICE BREAKER (Skill Group I)^ or list of 
expectations from CRESTs or CASTs. 

•Trainee assignment criteria (TAC) sheets (one for each 
trainee), 

•Written documentation of trainers' experlerices as^PCV's 
or development workers in developing countries, such 
as: 

•Resumes 

•171 (Federal Job Application Form) 

• Description of services (DOS's) : 

•Posted interview reports from Session #1, Skill 

Group II: Session 1^ GROUP RESOURCE ASSESSlffiNT 

(Step 5)^ _ , 
•First week of training schedule printed out (one 

for each trainee). 
•A prepared list of norms trainers expect of 

trainees. 

Trainer Notes; 1. Confirm that the tralriies have read their TAG Sheets and 

that they brl.ig them to the session. / 

2. If trainees have gone through a CAST or^ obtain, the 
list bf expectations of training arid Peace Corps developed 
by trainees. These can be substitute^ in Step 2 fbr_the 
list of expectations developed in the* INTRObuCTION TO 
TRAINING:- AN ICE BREAKER (i,i) if the latter sessibri was 
riot done. 

3. Obtairi written descriptions of every trainers' experlerices 
iri development work overseas for Step 3i this can be done 
during staff triilning as a team baiiding* exercise i 
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SKILL_GROyP II 
SESSION #2, P. 4 



4. It is Important that ail traineics participate Iti the 
session: 

iTo clarify their descriptions of overseas work 
(Step 3) 

iAdd needed skills unperceived by trainees 

(Step 5) _ 
iShare Idlbsyhcracies (Step 9) 
i Assist in agreement on norms (Step 10) 



5i Review pre-^training qdestibrinaires (PTQ' s) filled oat by 
trainees before the .session, to help prime the listing of 
relevant skills in Step 6. 

6. In Step 7> there will be more flexibility for staff to 
adjust, subsequent schedules if x?nly the first week's 
schedule is distributed. Also, trainees will hot be so 
overwhelmed by a complete schedule; 

7. Keep a record of requests for schedule adjustmehts^ skill 
needs deferred or impossible (Step 8) for inclusion in the 
filial training report; 

8. Trainees may be encouraged to keep a hbtebbbk, which cdUld 
be used as part of extension cbmporierit assessment. Refer 
to the Gross Cultural Wbrkbbok if it was introduced in 
CAST or GRESti This cbuld be ihtrbduced as a norm (Step 
iO); 
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SKILL, GROUP II 
COMMUNITY ANALYSIS 
SESSION #3, P. 1 



COMMUNITY ANALrY SIS METHODS AND STRATEGI E S 



Time: 1 hr. 55 tnin. 



Goal4S-^ 



1. To list information gathering techniques and review steps 
in an information gathering process* 

2. To review information filtering. 

3 To review crops and livestock activities that relate to the 
cbramunity^ emphasizing the two way nature of the process. 

4. To develop group cdmmiiriity analysis -strategies whi^ wlii 
be implemented. 



Overview: 



This session begins the orientation and <>rganization phase for 
the day long community analysis, interviewing skills developed 
in a prior sessij)n are by i It upon, and the methods and strate- 
gies developed will be used in later sessions such as the Live- 
In. 

Information gathering techniques^ ihfdrmatloh filtering > sug- 
gestions for strategies, and how these steps fit together are 
presented, followed by time for the teams to develop their bwri 
strategies. 



Activities: 



Time; 

Introduction 1. 
20 Min. 



Ask v/hat trainees have learned about the site already; and 
hpv7 they did it. Give positive feedback to trainees who 
already gathered ihfdrmatibh, and make linkage to goals. 
Review the day's schedule, i.e. , that this activity is the 
first seginent on an eight-hour block^ _???®^^?^®iy follow^ 
ing this is the four hoar information gathering in the conr- 
fflunity, which is in turn followed by the two hour Community 
Analysis _folio^aP^_ _^ring the^oilow^ap session, emphasis 
is placed on analyzing the Information, and looking for 
uses of the information. 

Mention the cbmmanity analysis that was done 1^ the _ 
trainers on arrival at the site. Ask if anyone has had 
previous experience doing a formal cbmmuhity analysis. 
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SKILL GROUP II 
SESSION #3, f. 2 



Ways of 
collecting 
Information 
15 Mln. 

Information 
Filtering 
15 Mini 



A brief war story about hw a lack of ihformatlbri about a 
community or incorrect ihfbrmatibh (i»e»» hot filtered) 
caused a PCV a lot of problems may be appropriate. 

2. Recalling earlier the Skill Group JIx Cbnmmnity Analysis 
Session #1, GROUP RESOURCE ASSESSMENT^ ask how information 
was gathered about the training cbtmrniriity? List other ways 
of collecting ihfbrmatibh. 

3. Ask if one day or first, impressibhs tell us a lot? How do 
ybu test the validity bf information? 

Ihtrbduce cbhcepts bf information filtering, and some com- 
mbh mistakes. 



A. What am I really asking? 
What do I really want to 
know? Is this the right 
question to ask? 



Examples of mistakes 

Ai Asking people if they 
eat well instead bf 
asking them what they 
do eat when ybu want to 
find but about niitri- 
tibh. 



B. Is this the best source? B. 



Asking a ministry offi- 
cial what the condi- 
tibns are like in an 
butlyitig district, in- 
stead bf asking several 
pebple from the vil- 
lage. 



C. 



Before making assump- 
tions, attempt to verify. 



D. 



What do I do with the 
information 1 get? 



Believing another 
volunteer who gbt the 
information from a 
•*f riehd" and swears it 
is true. Cbhsider the 
source. 

D. Makiiig decisibhs bh 

limited data, even when 
verified, without wait- 
ing tb see if mote in- 
f briia tibh might surface 
which could change the 
meaning* ^ 
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SKILL GROUP II 
SESSION #3, P. 3 



10 Mlti, 



Handout 
5 Mln. 



4. piitllhe the steps involved in information gathering* The 
fdlldwirig steps can be written on a blackboard. 



5. 



7, 



9. 



Step 1 



Gather irifd 

Convert to: 

Inferences 
Hypotheses 
Guesses 

Keep a journai 
Draw up a map 



Step 2 
Process 

Evaluate info 
Test inferences 
Analyze 



Step 3 
Output 

A working 
knowledge 
of how a 
conunuhity 
operates 



&tep 4 
Goal 

To build 
a work 
strategy 



Explain that we will be focusing primarily on Steps 1 and 
2 of the above model since these steps can determine suc- 
cess or failure in bur development efforts • 

Explain that the trainees will form tw information 
gathering teams (or some other grouping that they decide 
dri) and develop their stratgy for the coramanity visit: 

• a cdmmlinity analysis model 
•methdddldgies to be used 
;a list of quest Idns 

•information filtering of the answers. 

Distribute a handy map of the cotnmunity. Mention that in- 
formation gathered could be filled in dn a 5' x 5' map of 
the community* 

Stress later training activities that infdrniatidri gathered 
can be used for: Live--in, Extension Wdrker Visit, Church 
Visits^ Farmer/Community Meetings, Field Day* Point td 
Technical activities such as farm visits in which local 
farming operatibhs will be investigated* Refer to the 
Crops and Livestock guidelines for ideas about Agriculture 
Surveys arid useful information to look fori 



8. Emph 



asize the two way nature of the Community Analysis. 
Community people will ask questions and want information 
about Peace Corps, the training^ about the questibner^, A 
rble play may bring this dUt. 



Distribute Handout TI-3-A: Information-Gat he ring Strategy 
and let them know the times they have to develdp their 
strategies, carry out the information gathering, arid wheri 
the whole grbup meets to analysis the informatidri. 
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SKifcL GROUP ii 
SESSION #3i Pi 4 



Dividing 
Into Teams 
40 Mln. 

Mater ia ls S 



Trainer Notes: 



Resources: 



10, Have the trainees divide Into groups and develop their 
strategies i 

,Biackboard_& Chalk. 

•Handout #II-3-A: Information G a th ering Strategy 

.Handy maps of the community, _ 

•Lunches from the cafeteria, or cash-in-iteu for lunch to be 

purchased In the commanityt 

iLive-in Activity letters of Introduction 

.Brief description of other activities Involving the community 

for distribution trainees, 
• 5' x_5' portable blowii-up maps of the community, perhaps brie 

for physical features, one for ridri-physlcal features^ 

1. The training site ttself---6ff ices ^ bulletin feards^ r 

source ceriter or library— Is a part of the commanity and a 
source of information. This can be brought put In-sesslon 
#5: ANALYSIS^ ORGANIZATION, AND SHARING OF INFORJ^ATION 
FROM THE COMMUNITY. 

2i Arrarige bag lunches arid transportation for participants if 
needed. 



3. 



4, 



5. 



6. 



7. 



Refer to pp. M8-WH in Werner's Where There Is No Ddcfeot^ , 
and pp. 3-41 in Brbwnlee's CdnumArijl ^, Culture ^-^nd Care 
for ideas about quest ions i 

For step 3, refer to the Core Carricalam's the Role of the 
Volunteer In Deveiopment : pp. 83-90 for a complete lesson 
plan on information filteririg, including diagrams. 

Note how thegrbupbrgariizes Itself to use 
to gather iriformatlon from the community, arid bririg but 
the process used in the Cbmmurilty Analysis follow-up ^ s 
sibri. The process will serve as an example for later Cbm- 
muriity Organizing sessions^ 

Decide whether any special arrarigemerits must be made with 
the cbmmuriity prior to these viaitsi - 

if trainees carihbt speak the local language, language 
teachers or local informants could be asked tb serve as 
Interpreters i 



,Werrier> Where The ^ Is No Doctor, pp. W8-W1| 
.Browniee, Community ^ Culture & Caire, pp. 3-41 
.CropsGuldellnes 

.Livestock Guidelines 1 _ _ mtj « i 

/Office of Prbgrammirig and Training Coordinator. The Role ot 
the Volunteer in Development: A trajriirig Manual. , Core 
Curriculum Resource Materials^ December, 1981. Vp^ 53-66, 
83-90. P. 61 has another format for developirig a strategy. 
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SKitt GROUP II 

ee^MJNITY analysis 

SESSION #4; P; i 



Time; 4 lirs. 
Coa ls ; 

Activities : 
Time^ 
5 hrs. 
M aterials : 



GATRERING INFORMATION IN THE COMMUNITY 



1. To enter arid establish rapport with a cbmmuriity, 

2. To gather" irif drraation in the commurilty using the strategy 
developed in the preceding session. 

See session //3, (Skill Groap II).. Trainees impiement the 
inforrnatton gathering strategy developed in that sessioni 



As determiried by the iriformatidri gathering teams. 

.Bag lunches, transport at Idri, if required. 

Wander around the community on a bike or oil foot with the 
trainees • Spot check trainees progress, role-model approachejE 
to community members. 
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SKILL GROUP II 
COMMUNITY ANALYSIS 
SESSION #5, P. 1 



ANALYSIS i ORGANIZATION > AND SHARING OF INFORMATION 



Tlme4- 2 hrs. 25 mln. 



goals; 



1. To organize arid share information gathered from the commu- 
nity visit. 

2i To exaiaine and contrast the cbramuriity analysis strategies 
used by the teams. 

3; the cofflmuriity analysis methods to future ses- 

sions; 



Overview: 



The trainees teve investigated the corafflurilty. The information 
gathered is now organized and shared with the group. Feedback 
is given on the team presentations and the overall communtty 
analysis exercise. 



Activities: 



Introduction 
of session and 
roles 
15 Mini 



1. State objectives of the session. Invite questions and con- 
merits. Merit ibri the fblldwirig pbirits: 

.Albrig with the task of preseritirig the gathered info 
gbes the task bf brgariizirig what each team member does. 
Possible roles for team nferabers include: 



A. Dtscosston Guide : ^yi^^s the members through the 

^^^P? nieeting on track 
to goals, helps clarify. Identi- 
fies tasks; 



B. Timekeeper : Keeps track of the tirae^ 



C. Recorder : Records information for use daring the 
meeting. 



Organizing 
Presentation 
45 Min, 



D. Process Observer : Watches and reports hovy members 

are working together as well as 
what they are accomplishing. 

2. Have the irifbrmatibri gatheririg teams meet tb brgariize arid 
P??P?F?_ PF?^??^^^^^*^ about the community and the team's 
approach to iti 
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SKILL GROUP II 
SESSION #5, Pi 2 



Ask the teaiQS to: 

•liiustrate on newsprint the cbmnmhlty analysis stra- 
tegy the teams ased thcrudlhg questions^ methpdsi 
soarces of information ^ filtering dbhe^ and the map 
drawn up^ 

State that the teams have 45 minutes to prepare their pre- 
sentation and 40 minutes for all the presentations to be 
given. Distribute newsprint and iiiarkers to each team. 

3. Teams give their presentations i 

4. After the last presentatidn, solicit brief comments and 
feedback. Focus on the effectiveness of the present atlcas. 

3. Have a short break. , 

6. Reform the large group to discuss the whole community anal- 
ysis process, as well as the information garnered by the 
teams • 

Focus the discussion oh the fbllbwirig: 

.What were the different cbinmunlty analysis strategies 
used? ^ 

.Which strategies were more effective? Could they be 
cbmbihed? 

.Was important information overlooked? (e^g., women's 

to le u power sour ce r , values of the commont ty ^ 5 

.How well did your information filtering techniques 
work? Suggestions for better techniques? 

.Hov did the cbmmuhity react to you? What did the 
cbmunity learn abbut the training program? And 
about ybu? 

.How would ybu do a cpmimirilty analysis different In 
the future? (e.g., look cdflsciously at what women 
do, etc.) 

.What was the most difficult part of the process? 

.Is your coimnunity analysis of the training site 
over? 
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SKILL_ GROUP II 
SESSION #5^ P. 3 



7. Review the session objectives and activities. Meritibri 

future Extension and Technical sessions in which the cdramii- 
hity analysis will be carried on, eig. tive-In. 

! Possible points of discussion: 

• ^.Did the session meet its objective? 

iWhat did you learn about roles in groups? 



•^9^_^^^^ ^PPiy the cbimnuriity analysis process at 

your site? 

.Newsprint and markers 
.5' X 5' skeleton map of the coramuhity 
(from session #3, Skill Group II). 

1. If there is no training resource center/reading room/ 
library organized, ask trainees to organize this during 
step 7 of the activity. The staff have country specific 
and Peace Corps information^ incioding tools, maps, hand- 
outs^ that if organized in one place could be a valuable 
source of Inf brmatipn for trainees to exploit on their own 
time, A sigh but sheet bp card catalogue, and a listing of 
all the resources available^ could be organized by 
trainees. 

2. Trainer should stress the later technical sessions that 
will use cbmnirrilty analysis skills. Tech trainer involve- 
ment in the activity*8 closure, step 7, might make this 
point clearer. 

^* ???? ^1 7*^^ ^ ' community map at a cbrivenient spbt^ and 

trainees to add bii infdrmatibh during the prb- 
gram as they learn nore about the cdramuriity. Weekly train- 
ing meetings are a convenient time to share arid recbrd new- 
ly gathered informations 

4. Observe the trainees' interactions as they work in teams. 
Useful examples of skills in communicating, decision- 
making and problem solving can be brought up in later ses- 
sibns^ e.g., in the ebmrauntty Organizing skill group. 

Refer tb Sesslbn P3i (Skill Group i^) for additional 
references. 
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SKILL GROUP II 
CdMfnjNIt? ANALYSIS 
SESSION #5^ P. 1 



COMMUNITY FAMILY LIVE-IN ORIENTATION 



Time: 1 hr 55 nilh. 



Goals: 



Overview: 



}• To clarify logistics and contingency* plans of the Live-in^ 

!2. To clarify trainees' concerns about the Live-In. 

|j. To have trainees propose personal support strategies In re- 
sponse to their own concerns and Issues brought up by the 
trainer ; 

4. To clarify trainee skills to be practiced during the 
Llve-Iti; 

5. To gather Itifdrtnatlon about the community that cati be 
utilized in subsequent extension and tech activities; 

6. To have trainees personally respond to living with a family 
of a different ethnic and cultural background, in order to 
gain information about site placement needs as a PGV, and 
practice everyday transactions In a new setting* 

This session introduces the Family Live-In community analysis 
exercise. In small groups trainers verbalize heeds and con** 
cerhSy (prompted Issues supplied the trainer) ^ and their 
responses to those needs. In a large^group^ the trainees* 
share thelr_ personal support ideas. _ The tralhet emphasizes 
trainees self support and support of each others though trainer 
support and availability is made clearer. The community^ analy- 
sis, personal siippbrt, arid cross cultural adaptation skills to 
be practiced aire e clarified, and future extension and tech 
sessions that build bti th Llve-Iti are delineated. Finally^ the 
trainees are asked to examine their own reaction to the Llve-Iti 
placement as a guide to their eventual PGV placements 



Activities: 



Time: 

Climate 
Setting 
10 Mih 



1. Review session goals; Recall previous community analysis 
sessions.. State that the Live- In is not a test of the 
trainees for the staff's benefit^ but rather the Live-In Is 
a chance for trainees, to liidlvldually_pract:ice_ skills and 
be'cdme aware of how they react in different cultural set- 
tJ 



EKLC 
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SKItt GROUP II 
SESSION #6i Pi 2 



tbgistics 2. Review Llve-Ih Ibglstlcs^ Including: 

20 Mill. 

-dates arid titnes. 

-meals, with families, at training sites, 
-inbriey for families, trainees^ 

-lists of families and trainees staying with them, 
-family expectations^ 

-storing vaiaabies, keys for dormitories, rooms during 

Live-in^ 

-transport arrangements, restrictions, 
-phone numbers of staff ^ training site* 
-contingency plans and procedures in case of problems 
or emergencies. Who to contact. 

3. Introduce the following small group discussibri. State that 
trainees have a chance to share cdricerris arid appreherisioris 
with each other about the Live-Iri. 

To prime the discussion, have each group choose their own 
2 or 3 topics from the following sample list on the black- 
board as examples of situations that have come up tn pre- 
vious Live-In* Si 

a. You are vegetarians Family kills a pig for a spe- 
cial meat in your honor. 

Si You are ah atheist. Family asks you to say grace 
for meals, and spend most of weekend at church 
with themi 

c. You hate fat ahd_ grease. Your families* meals are 
laced with lard and bbzihg with grease. 

_____ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — - - 

d. Neighborhood members of thfi opposite sex seem mag- 

rietically attracted to you, A trainee of the 
bpposite sex livirig nearby seems oblivious to your 
being harraissed*. 

e. Your family lives 5 miles from the training site i 
Peace Corps prohibits hitch-hiking. You need to 
get to training sessions every morningi 

f. Famtltes will receive the honorarium check after 
the tive-ini ;c'ar famtiy asks you for th^e cheeky 
when you arrives 



Orientation 
to Small 
Discussion 
15 min. 
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SKifct GftOUP if : 
SESSION P; 3 



Small Group 
Discussion 
20 Mill. 

Large Group 
Discussion 
3b M±n; 



1. 



You don*t driSk alcohols Your family runs a bar- 
next to your room. You are continually Invited to 
share beersi It stays hblsy till 2:00 a.m. nightly. 

The first day, you can barely understand a word of 
the laaguage the family speaks with yo\j. 

You hate insects. Roaches p Sosquitbes^ and spiders 
share your bedroom. 



State that trainees should come Up with support strategies 
in respbtise to their personal needs and the Itst^ of escam- 
pies. Pblrit out that after 20 nsinutes of small group dis- 
cussion, tf^heir concerns/needs and proposed self support 
strategies will be shared in a large group discussion. 



Ask if /there are any questions about the small group dis- 
cussion. '^-:r\ 



4, Form small groups of 5-7, each group having chosen 2 exam- 
ples from the list; Discuss topics and develop strategies. 



5; Reform large group. Ask each small group to share their 
major concerns, and the cbrrespbhdirig persdhal support 
strategy. Do Impromptu role plays bf strategies in actibri 
if appropriate. Ask local cbmmuriity mfembers (frbm the 
staff or perhaps from Llve-Iri families) to be present arid 
comment on the apprbpriateness of the strategies. Give 
feedback to the group bri the validity bf. their coricerns, 
based oh past Live-Iri experiences. 



Pbsitively reirifbrce those strategies that rely on their 
bwh skills br bri fellow trainees for support; 

Ask if the families have any concerns or apprehensions 
abbUt the Live-In? 



Skills tb 
be practiced 
10 Mlri. 



6. 



Stress that trainees should feel no hesitation to report 
iricidehts of sexual harrassraent or dangerous situations . tb 
trairioTs. Make clear the training staff *s availability for^ 
support. 

Ori the blackboard, brainstorm with the group a list bf 
skills to be practiced on the Live-In. Refer back tb_the 
personal support strategies in step 5 as examples bf Per- 
sonal Support Skills* 



./ 



o 

ERIC 
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SKILL GROUP II 
SESSION #6, P. 4 



Possible sktiis to be practiced indlude: 



\ 



Community Analysis: 



Personal Support: 



•Cross Cultural Adaptatibh: 



Cbinmuhicatidn Skills; 



Technical Skills: 



-information gathering ^ 

-interviewing ^ 

^liif brmatlon filtering 

-utilizing stabilizers 
-cbiihselihg 
-p&tiehce ^ 

"i 

-saying rib appropriately 
-keeplrig perspective wtien 

dealing with ambiguity and 

culture shock 
-transacting skills 

-active listening 
-perceptive checking 
-clarifying _ 
-recognizing ribri--verbal cbm- 

municatibn: body language ^ 

facial expressibris 

-dbirig ah agriculture sur- 
vey • Refer to the Crdpa 
Guideliries arid the Live- 
stbck (Jiiideliries 

-methbd dembristratlbris 



Point to specific future sessions fbr which trairiees cari 
gather information during the Live-In. Fb>- example ^ farm 
visits, farmer^* meet^tigs^ farmers' brgariizatibris sessions i 
cbminunity Meetings, training sbcial events. 

Ask trainees tb v?atch their bwn reactibris t^ their Live-In 
situat£bh» i.e. » hbw they haridle this riew Situation ^ Ask 
them tb reflect bri their experiences in order to get a 
feeling b£ what type of placement they would be most com- 
fbrtabli iri as a PCV. Ask trainees. to observe how everyday 
tlrarisactlbris are different from their prior experience, and 
tb practice these riew ways of getting transportation, 
brderirig fbbd, e^c. 

Ask for any unresolved issues concerning the ttve'-In that 
need tb be clarified. • 



10. 



Wish trainees a good Live-In- 



1 



SKILL GROUP II 
SESSION P. 5 



Materials : .Honorariams for famiiies ; 

•Means of transport 
.Blackboard & chalk 

^j^iti^r -Nat^ : 1. The preparation for this activity requires niucb time and 

work from the trainer, in close cooperation with other 
trainers, the local extension service, local community 
leaders^ the families, and the trainees* Good contacts and 
preliminary ihfbrmatiph can be collected by the trainer in 
their Cqrauriity Analysis and Extension Worker Visit activi- 
ties* The families selected should be as close as is fea- 
sible to the future farmer families that trainees will be 
working with as PCV's. 

2. The following Live-Iri tasks lists should be started at 
least a month before the Live-Iril 

"pabiic announcement of upcoming Live-Iri, irivitirig families 
^^.^^f^ °P_^?^_^ .^^^^'^^^j radio; town crier. Chief dbm^ 
speaker^ church announcement i (Radio and church aririourice- 
ment should be no longer than one paragraph) i 



-circulate a cover letter outlining "reasons behind arid 
logistics of the Live-in to comniunlty leaders, churches, 
and town chiefs. It can be hand carried by trainees during 
their prior community analysis exercises^ 

-develop a list of possible families. 

-visit families i discuss the follbwihg with families i 

— - « ' 

•what is Pfeace Corps. 

•purposes of Live-Ih for Peace Corps, 
.what dates, 
.how many days. 

.what accbmmbdatibhs for trainees, 
.what remurieratlori. 

.what each family can get out of it. 

•male or female trainee preferred^ how many 

trairiees preferred by family • 
•what trairiees will do with families • 
• what meals will b<»-eateri where. 
; safety, sanitary, and food rieeds of trairiees. 

3. Arrange a community meeting between trainees and families 
early in the programs. 

4. Make sure that the training cooking staff is clear about/^ 
when trainees and trainers will be taking meals and when 
they will not. 
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SKILL GROUP II 
SESSION #6, P. 6 



Care ehbuld be takeri that at least some staff members stay 
at the slte^ who can be contacted in case of emergency dur- 
ing the Llve-Iti. 

If the trainees are already living with families^ this ses- 
sion could Involve tte trainees staying the weekend in 
rieighbdring farming hamlets. 

This session can be split into two, if the trainer wants t 
have trainees verbalize their apprehensions about the Live 
In sooner in the schedule than the identification of skill 
to be practiced steps. In other words, steps i-4 (t hoar, 
5 iinates) could be gone through before steps 5-7 • (50 
min; ) 



SKItt GROUP II 
eOhMJNITY ANALYSIS 
SESSION #7, Pi i 



ANALYSIS AND SHARING OF INFORIdATION FROM THE LIVE-IN 



Time: 1 hr. 55 min. 
Goals : 1 • 



Overviews 



To reflect oh and describe: 

•personal support strategies used. 
• skills practiced, 

.feelings from having lived with a family, 
.goals from the Live-In exercise reached by yoa and 
your family i 

To share information gathered about the community^ 



This session is the point of the Live-In, in whidi trainees 
are asked to reflect on their experiences^ and generalize 
about how they would fit into their eventual site cbmmuriity. 

Trainees decide how to share information gathered^ and then 
share and tiiter the results of their cbmmuhity analysis. 



Activities: 



Time: 



Linkage 
Id Min. 



Orientation 
to Small 

Group Discussion 
10 minutes 



Welcome trainees back to the site. State goals | and recall 
goals of session 96: Cbmmuhity Family Live^Ih Oriehtatibh 
(Skill Group II). 

Intrbduce the fbllbwirig small group discussion. Recalling 
their experiences with thf^lT: Live-In family, ask trainees 

to reflect upon or process these experiences with each 

other. Post the following on newsprint as possible guides 
to the processing: v 



•personal support strategies used, v 

.skills practiced. 

•stereotypes challenged or reinforced 
.high© , .problems ^^ring the Live-In 
.feelings experienced 
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SKILL GROUP 11 
SESSION i1, P. 2 



Small Grdiip 
Discussion 
30 Mill. 

Orientation 
to Large 
Group 

Discussion 
10 Mln. 



Large Group 
Discussibh 
45 Mln. 



Closure 
10 Mill. 



Materials^ 



Aik if there are any questions about the small group^dls- 
cassion. State that the groups have 30 minutes available. 

3 Breic the group into small groups, perhaps one group of all 
the women, the other of ail men, or groups of 5-7. 



4. 



iJotes: 



Reform large group. Ask trainees to recall how^ they o^^^ 
nized themselves as teams to share the information^from the 
eommunity Analysis exercise earlier (Session #5^Skill Group 
II Steps 1-2). Ask them to quickly organize themselves 
again to share information. (Possible facilitator roles: 
Discussion Guide, Timekeeper, Recorder, Process Observer, 
others.) Ask the group to: 

-make a decision on how to share the information 
gathered. 

-share, filter, and analyze agricultural, cul- 
tural, health, extension information possibly 
adding to the map of the community. 



State that 



Clarify any questions about what is to happen, 
the group has _45 minutes available. 

5. Group shares information. 



6. In closing, ask if trainees reached the goals bf^ this ses- 
sion. If trainees will see their fandly again, inquire^ 
they would like to give the program's official thank^you 
letter to thi family for their hospitality. Hand the let 
ter out to Interested trainees. 

Official program thank you letters to families for their hospi- 
tality in the Live-In. 

1. Observe the trainees' interaction and process as they work 
in the large group discussion. Note «*«"P^«« °f 
of communication skills, community Organizer skills, and 
other skills for future sessions. 
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SKILL GROUP II 
COMMUNITY ANALYSIS 
SESSICti #8^ P. 1 



INDEPENDENT 



^-QF ICE RESOURCES 



Time: i hn 



Goals : 



Overvievi^; 



1. Tc^ learn of ICE pabiications available to thei PCV's and 
other resources relating to PCV assignments. 

2. To identify and research a topic relevant to your lob 
assignment. 

This session gives trainees an orientation to written resource 
available to PCV's^listed in I.C.E.'s (Information and Collec- 
tion Exchange) publications bibliography: App^riate Tech nol 
ogles for DeA^etopmerit. Other resources found in the training 
resource center or available from trainers are referred to. 

Trainees are asked to identify a topic that they would like to 
learn^more about related to their PC work. Tiie is made avail 
able for trainees to research this topic in the resource 
center. 



Activities: 
Time : 

Introduction 
5 Mi-. 

Riead Handout 
20 Min. 



4 - 



state objectives. Point out that PCV's often need to do 
independent research at their sites, to learn about some- 
thing with which they have had no previous experience. 

Distribute handout II - 8 - A. Appropriate Technologies 
for^Development, In f ormation Coi iectldn and Exch ange Publi- 
cattott*. Explain that ICE publishes the manuals, reprints 
resource packets, case studies for PCV's On a wide selec- 
tion of topics. Allow trainees time to read through the 
handout i 



Identify in- 
teresting topic 
5 Min. 



Ask if there are any questions. Mention that ICE also has 
An Annotated^Bi blAography ; Non-Peace r.nrps Publicatibrio 
Available Thrc ' " 



from which other resources can be 
Refer to other sources of inrormatibri 



obtained by PCV's. 

in the training resource center or f rom'tiainers^ 



3. Ask trainees to write down a topic related to their job 
assignment about which they would like to learn more. 
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SKILL GROUP II 
SESSION P. 2 



4« In the time rematntng and tn the trainees* own t±me» 
trainees can research thtstoplc among the resources 
indicated, with the help of trainers if needed. 

^Handout II - 8- A: Appropriate technologies for Develbpmfcnt» 
Information Coiiectton & Exchange Publications. 
•Resource Center contents • 
iTratners* collections of resources* 

ii the trainees can use this session as preparatlpri time for 
subsequent sessions in which trainees will tralti others, 
e.g. , method demonstrations I _ scale_inbdel demonstratibri^ 
field day (all in the Agriculture Exterisibh Skill Group). 

2. Handout II - 8 - A; atid other ICE bibliographies may be re- 
vised and replaced from tirse to time. Checdc i?hich is the 
most recent to be !ianded out to trainees. 



SKILL GROUP III 
DEVELOPMENT 
SESSION #li P. 1 



INTRODUCTION TO DEVELOPMENT 



Time: 3 hirs. 



Goals : 



1 • To assess personal views of developffl(*nt and the assump- 
tions underlying these views i 



2. 



3, 



To be confronted by different views and assumptions about 
development. 



To link assumptions of development with consistent 
actions. 



Overview: 



4i To develop personal defihitiohs of development arid PCV 
roles in the development process. 

This session provides ari iritroductibri to development work. The 
session is mearit to stimulate people to make explicit their bwri 
ass ump t ipri s abbu t de ve Ibpme rit wb rk > chal lenge t hem , to niake a 
lirikage between assumptibris and actions^ and to get a bit of 
practice at the assiimptibri - action linkage? Assumptions form 
the basis of how we behave - sometimes we don't examine our 
assumptions sufficiently, sometimes they prove to be invalid 
wheti the context of our lives changes (e;g;^ moving from the 
U.S. to another country), and sometimes there *tre incongruen- 
cies between thought and action; The session is aimed at deal- 
ing with these issues. 



Activities^ 



Time : 



(A day before 
the Session) 

introduction 
iG mn. 



Distribute handout Hi - 1 - A: Foreign Volunteer Ser- 
vices: A Host National Perspective to trainees 

Set climate, e.g., "A trairiee once said^ how real ls_ the 
chance that I'll have a negative effect overseas? This, 
session will hopefully start to help clarify ari ariswer fbr 
each of us,^_arid iri fact to iricrease the charicc of having a 
pbsitive effect bverseas." 



State sessibri 
sessibri. 



gbals arid post them. Give ari overview of the 



Refer back tb prior trainee experienc^ss with development 
either bverseas br in CREST or CAST readings; Ask the 
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SESSION iii P* 2 



«5ap What questions were raised by Handout III - 1 - 
Sst a few of the questions on the flipchart^and state that 
We will return to these and other questions during the 
cour&e of the session s 

Rble PlavB 5. Move into the two ^5ie pliyi attached in tratSei Notes^fS. 

30 Min Trainetu play the role of the nOn-volunteer in each role 

30 Min. _ ^ ^^^y ^^j^^^^ i3g^e3 to pash. Keep the 

roll plays short - no more than five minutes. Let ^^re 
than one person play the same role. For example, if a _ 

trainee says, if 1 were ' kT /ko^ 

have . . interrupt and invite him/her to try his/her 

stStegy in the role play. Bring oat different stances cn» 
the same issue. 

Process each role play as it ends. Move ^he^iscUBSton 
around. Sample prOcesP questions for each role play- 

What were r.he values of Son-PCV role players? What 
'dilemrtas about development did it stimulate for you? 

.What assuTSptions aie evidant in each role pley? 

At end of role plays, summarize responses a"^-^^"'^^^'^^'^^^ 
the values and kssamptions we bring to the Job are loays to 

i beheve. in the next part we' U look at some spe- 
cific assumptions and hoW they affect our works 

J ► T*t i 1 - H AHaiimottons About D evelop- 
p,nout 6. ^»^-^^g-,f °|°f eme^tr^r Sndont have beeS 

Assumptions irl't J S pirt on the basis Of the reading assignment and 

lO^Mtn Si! b^ used' later for discussion purposes, and that s^ 

10 Min. wi aaao^tiSns demonstrated in the role play will be 

evident asl^n. Trainees fill out the sheets by placing a 
mark on the number Of the scale that best represents 
whether they strongly agree, strongly disagree, or feel 
somewhere in becween with the statement presentted. While 
the group is filling out the handouts, P"Pa"^5?^"p°^^ 
newsprint with a number on each (1, 2, 3, 4. or 5). Post 
the sheets at equal distances around the room. 

o 4 ^ 7 WheS all have cbtnpleted the handout^ aak trainees to go 

Sociogram 7. ?S numbL that they marked in response to ques- 

and discussion stand-by the^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

'° sons for choosing that response. Choose s^one from * 

group representing the opposite response and ask ^helyea. 
fonl Encourage discussion between f^^roups. Proceed 

throu^ all six questions of the ^^^f ^^^J^tiort a 
group has the same response to a particular question, a 
Shorter time could be devoted to that discussion. 
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It is helpful, to have host cbuhtty representative or otaf £ 
involved In the discussion so t^iat contrasts between 
trainees' views and host cbutitiy people and/or staff can be 
explored* 

After, question six, ask trainees to review their own hand- 
out responaes one aore time, making any changes they wish 
'based on the disnussion. 



Behaviors 
congruent 
with stance 
30 Min. 



8. Ask trainees Co consider what these assaiiq>tions may mean in 
tertns of what you do in yoar ^rk to a PCV^ ^^^*^pi?*__?f ^ 
had marked "strongly agree" with number slx^ I would then 
heed to find ways I could work more with ch^,ldren — perhaps 
at the local school^ or through local "clubs", t would 
probably also have -to learn the language since children who 
have hot beeh to school speak ho Ehgllsh* Ahd so oh. 



Ask each persbti to chdose one assun^tiph statemeht they are 
most interested iti or feel a^bst strbtigly about and ask them 
to write down some specific behavior^ or actibtis that 
assumption itaplies; Oncd participants have cbmpleted thii^ 
ask one or two people to share their behaviors /act ions. 
Compare/contrast; Add to it if you see thin^ missing. 

. After ^ <^oupie of examples, ss^_Pfapis to continue individ- 

uaiiy with other statements* Participants need not coose up 
with actions and behaviors for each assumption — juwt the 
ones they're more ihterested ihi 

Discussibh 9, Ask participahts to share the actions/behavior they devei- 

10 Mih. oped for one questibh. Compare and contrast* Move it 

arbuhd to dlffereht people for different assimptibnsi 

Reflectibh ID. Ask tralhees to reflect oh what they have done so far^ to 

10 Min. review their tAC Sheets agalh^ and them cb^let^ the fol- 

Ibwihg sehtehces using as mai^ answers as come to mind* 
(Have these fbur questibhs posted oh flipchart)* 



I see develbpmeht as 



I see izi^ role iti develbpmeht as 



Development is the responsibility of 



An effective development effort mmid acconplista the fol- 
lowing 

qistj 
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Small Group 
piscuisibti 
15 Hiii. 

Large Group 
Discuasidti 
15 Mitt. 



Generalizing 
and applying 



Gloaure 
5 Hln. 



Materials: 



11. 



12. 



Ask the group to form into groups of four and read and dis- 
cuss each other's statements. 

Ask the group to come back together md suiSm the con- 
versations they just completed. Solicit individual state- 
ments from the group so that participants may get a sense 
of what others are thinking. Help participants cons ider 
how answers would be applied to their PCT placements ,an<t^: — 
challenge vague reeponses by asking them to be more 
specific. 

Ask the group to review questions from step four generated 
earlier. Respond to the questions ^lus ai^ other questions 
generated during the sesstoni If my particular questions 
during tte session cannot be dealt wlth^ explain how they 
will be address^ in subsequent^sessidns. Note that these 
four questions wltl appear and reappear throughout the 
training program and volunteer service. 

Am : people %rtiat they have learned from this session. Ask 
what kinds of actions individuals will be taking during 
training to address some of the issues railiedi 

Review the gaals of the session and ask participants If the 
session matched those goals. Link this session to the ses- 
sions that will follow 8 tauing how different aspects of 
development work will be addressed during the course of the 
training program. 

.Flipchart with goals, step #3 
.Role play sheets, step #5 

.Flipchart with sentences for completion, step #8 
.Notebooks and pens for trainees 

.Handout III - i -A; Foreign Vbluhteer Services^ 
Perspective ^ by Dor Bahadur Bista 



13. 



14. 



.Handout Hi - 



Assumptions Abbiit Pe^ 



Trainer Natea^ Ic 



Distribute Handouts III - 1 - A a day or two before the 
session, so trainees ca? have it read when they cone to the 
session. However ^ thi* sessibh will work even without the 
readings, thou^ not as well. 

Other appropriate readings may be subsituted as apprbpri- 
atei ^o pbssibilltiM are the article: Time for Change , 
by TaSzie Vittachi Cpp. 22-29). The ^le of the Volunteer 
in Development : Offi^ of _Progr«Mitug and Training Coordi- 
nation, Peace Corps i Core Curriculum Resource Materiale* 
December^ 1981, and Handout VII - i - B: On US Volunteers^. 
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The Assumptions Aboat DeveiopiBent Handout should be 
modified appropriately i 

2, There may be resistance to procedure #8 — asking people to 
COM up with specific actions or behaviors to support 
stances they have takeni Acknowledge that It Is a diffi- 
cult activity^ e.g. they have not been in-country very 
Idngj and so c)h~but do not let them off the hooki Give 
another example. ^ Encourage them to do the best they can ^ 
^Is point in the program^ and that: we will come back to Tt 
later. It Is important that this be pushed so that people 
will begin to see the link (and the occasional inconsis- 
tency) between broad assumptions and individual actions i 

3i The role plays are riot mearie to be hostile; rather, the 
caunterpart and headtnlstress are intended to be genuinely 
^'^^^^^^f^^^.^n^^P^^^^^tically challenging to the volunteer. 
^^^®^®^ ^ip^9™??!^» _?^® challenging must occur, so that 
individual beliefs and actions can be highlighted and ^ " 
linked to basic development themes. The staff members who 
are playing the non-pev roles should be given their irbles 
In advance and coached so they can be well prepared fbir the 
role play. 

4. It is liipprtaht to note that some participants may beed 
frustrated or paralyzed because there appears to be no 
right answers to some (mahyl) of the development Issu'SS 
raised in this iessloh. Although there may be soie "right" 
approaches for PCV's working in development ?tiei, to work 
through others* to help people become self-reliant), it is 

P^^cess of mbylrig from the level of abstraction to the 
specific ways aii individual thinks and acts when confronted 
with development alternatives which causes difficulty and 
frustrations 

5. As part of this_ session, the trainer Phbuld_make sure that 
volunteers understand that one goal of the Peace Corps 
development effort is to assist countries to achieve self-^ 
sufficiency, and that our efforts should be directed to 
that goal, if this did not come through clearly from their 
pre-departure trailing, you may have to spend time at the 
beginning of this session dealing it. Subsequent ses- 
sions help participants explore specific steps towards this 
goal. 

6. A proposed definition of dr^velbpmeht, reprinted here only 
as reference (hot necessarily for distribution to trainees) 
Is as follows: 
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" Development is the anfoiding of people individual and 
social tmagtnatton in defining gofis and inventing ways to 
approach them* Deveiopiaent is the cont inning process of 
the liberation of peoples and societies, there is develop-^ 
ment when they are able to assert their autbnbnf and, in 
self-reliance, to carry but activities of interest to thea. 
to develop is to be or to become. Hot only to have." 

K.K.S. Dadzie 

Director General for International 
Ecbtibmic Cooperative for the United 
Nations 

ROLE PLAY #1: PCV 

You are a vbluriteer who has been in"cduntry for three ■onths 

and you are gbitig bti a bus with your counterpart^^ You^ike 

your cbunterpart, although yo?_«io5't: know him/her too wel]l^yet. 
You think she is young and idealistic and see him/her as being 
a bit outspoken as far as (her/his countty j goes. 

ROLE PLAY #1: COUNTERPART 

You are the counterpart of a PCV whb has been iri-cbuntry for 
about three months and you are currently bti a bus ride lip- 
country with the PCV. Since you dbri't fciibw the PCV very well 
yet, this will give ybu a chance tb share sbmcbf your beliefs 
about development and find but what the PCV thinks. 

Tell the PCV that you believe strbng pentral governiaent control 
of develdpmeht _,«iQurce8 , prb^ects^ . platinlilg >_ and decisions is 
the only way development can really occur at the village levels 
After all, the taost talented and best educated people work for 
the central government, it has more resources than any other 
level of government, and it has a wealth b£ experience in 
development 'projects on a nationwldle level. l40cal people are 
too parochial, don*t see the big picture^ dbh* t really have the 
resources, and can*t really learn frbin others* mistakes and 
progress since most can*t read. Ask the volunteer what he/she 
thinks. 

If the Vbluhteer Agrees: 

Tell him/h^r ybu are delighted ybu see "eye-tc-eyei*' Then say 
that there are a couple of prbblems with this stance, though, 
and ybu'd like tb know what he ^chinks. What happens if the 
local pebple dbn't trust the central gbvernment? What can we 
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do? Localities do seems to differ^ as do needs — how can the 
central government avoid rigid programs that will be inappro- 
priate, if applied everywhere? Finally, and most important, 
central government control seems to create depei^ency on out- 
side resources and projects often flounder when these , are re- 
moved. What does the volunteer think about that, and -how does 
he/she thinlc we can alter that? 



If the voluntee r^^sagrees; 

Probe as to reasons why. Raise; cbunterpoihts. Ask for spe- 
cific actions the vdluiiteer will take to support his/her 
views. 

If the Volunteer doesni t clearly agr ee or disagree: 

Become a bit angry i Remind the PCV that you have just shared a 
deeply felt view about development and he/she is not really 
sharing in return. "What's the matter — don t you trust me 
enough yet?" Cajole a bit. 



ROLE PLAY #2; PCV 

You are a. PCV (A^triculture Exterisibh Worker? who has been in- 
country two nssnths. You are at our official fuhctioh to cele- 

_^^liday. Ydii run into the primary school head- 
mistress who you have met once before and found to be ah inter- 
esting person who was fairiy up-ftdnt abdiit her views. You say 
hello i 



ROLE PLAY #2; HEAIftttSmESS 

You are at our official function to celebrate (whatev<^r holiday 
is^apprppriateK At the function^ you get a chance to talk to 
a PCV who has been in town just a short while. Yqa are always 
been curious about PCV 's— -you liavc met others i^oui yorv^ have ^ 
lifcea^ but you are hot sure^at they contri&ate to the coun- 
try's development. You worked long and hard to get your educa-- 
tibri degree and you 'ye gone to several in-service workshops, 
and you taught for eight years and finally became' a headmis- 
tress. Even with all that experience^ you realise the job is 
still difficult. Yet, the Americans seem to seni^ inexperienced 
PCV's withcut appropriate te^^ degrees to do responsible 

jobs herei^Share all this with the vblunteer--fihi8h ask- 
ing, "How can PCV's contribute if they are not technically 
qualified * r i if they don't have relevant experience?-) 
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__ " 

In' this conversation with the volunteer^ make the following 

points where appropriate: 

* Friendships are fine, but what we really heed ii 
te^chnicai expertise— w ucah do it if we know how. 

* What is your background? How technically qualified 
are you? What do you spe your cdhtributioiis as? 

* Ohe_ cdhtributibn you ^ard one volunteer say she 
could make was to help villagers help themselves^ 
What does that meen? How are you (to^ the PGV) going 
to accon^lish that here in (country 5? 
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DETELOPMENt WO?UC 



Time: 



2 hr. 25 min. 



Goals : 



Overview? 



Actlvlt iet^ 



time: 



To identify assumptions and values about the deveiopfflent 
process and the consequences ouch assumptions have in the 
plar^iiing and Implemetitatibh of prb;Ject8. 

To identify effects of 
and communities. 



tit bri women ^ meh^ families. 



3. 



To describe program consequences when wbmerii meh^ and cbmma- 
hltles do not participate or are not cbrisldered in the vari- 
ous stages of development programs; 



4. Tb explore scenarios of an individaal trainee's two year 
stay In a village^ 



This session fbllowa Session #1; 
and is Intended tb be more spec 



iNraODUGTiON TO DEVELOPMENT 
Elc. 



Using the case study prbvided about a development project spon- 
GOVf^i^ by a large private vbluntary brgahizatlbn, trainees will 
sharp a their analytical skills regarding development projects. 
In adattton, they will becbae aware bf the numerous unintended 
consequences of development as well as the_ short- sighted, but 
good intentions of developissent prbgrams. They will also have an 
opportantty to relate what they learn to their future roles and 
i<?«ntify strategies that can be used tb avbld some bf the prob- 
lems presented; 

4hbther more ideal case study of a PCV Agricultural Exterisibh 
Agent is presented^ and trainees are asked to write an imagina- 
tive case study dertcrlbirg how they umld like to work in their 
village. 



day liefore 
the ae^aibn) 



Cblstrihute Hatidbuts Hi - ?. - ^ and III - 2 - B for the 
^rqiuees to read be^b^ p i^BBl&a)u 
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Introduction 
10 Min. 



Orient at ion 
to small 
groups 
5 Mill. 



Small groups 
20 Miri. 

Large group 
arid preseri- 
tatidtis 
20 Min, 



2. Ask the group to visualize a mobile art object Kahgiiig firbm 
the ceiling (you may want to make a simple one as a prop to 
illustrate the polnt)^ the kind of mobile that is perfect- 
ly balanced with all the pieces connected together by _ 
wires. Ask them what happens when you touch one part of 
the mobile and to visualize the movement of all the btKur 
parts. In a certain sense this la what this session id 
about in the development scheme of things. Lead this into 
an introduction of the goals of the session, written out on 
a flip chart. Provide ah overview of this session, l±idc±ng 
the developmehc ttieme of the first session to this one, as 
well as to the Cbmmuhity Analysis sessions in which the trtr- 
tercbhhecteddess of the cotanainity was glimpsedi 

Clarify that th4 cape study brings up issues that appear 
many times as a village moves to "modern" ways^ Ask if any 
brbad clarification is needed? 

Divide the group into three smaller groups. Distribute 
Handout III 7 2 - G to the first small group. Handout III - 
2 - D to the second, and Hahdbut III - 2 -E to the third; 

Ask each group to: 

^Answer thejquestlT^JS on the handouts about 
Hahdbut III j- 2 - A: Case Stud y^^ 

I 

^Prepare tb share their answers to the groups 

State that the small groups have twenty mtnates for 
preparation and five minutes for a preatiitatiioh. 

4. Small groups discuss Handout ill - 2 - A: Case Study . 

5; Reform large groups Have each small group share their 
presentations Encourage questibnlhg between the groups. 



3. 



iO Min. 

targe group 
5 Min. 



6. Break. Prepare ah ehergizer fbir next stepi 

7. Reform large grbuT)^ present energizer; 
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Processing 8. Draw out first impressions of Handout III - 2 - B: Peace 

^0 Mill. Corps Agrtcaitarai Extensio n Worker . Ask if the village 

aeeoB to be developing according to your definitions of 

development from session #1 (Skill Group III- Step 10)? 



Brainstorm 9. Ask trainees to brainstorm a list of skills the PCV exhib- 

S^^A^s ited lii iateracting with the village* Possible skills in- 

10 Min. elude': 



-Ccnnaunity Arialysis - ihforraatioh gathering 

-"f^et^^orking 

-F' -ilita'*: ng ineetirigs 
^Transferring responsibility 



Write Own 10» Ask trainees to individually rf^la^c rha descrlptiph of the 

Case Study PCV Ag Extension KDrker to their T\C Sheet and write a 

10 Min. short case otudy describi:sg their two year stay at their 

village. The trainees can wrlt3 it in the past tense, and 
describe the skills that the tr^iinees want to exhibit as 
PCV's. 



Small Group 11. Form smalJ groups and share their case studies with each 
Sharing other and choose one to read to the large groups 

15 Min. 

targe Gt: oup 12. Refbnn large group. Have each group share their selected 
Sharing case study. 

15 Min. 

Summary 13. Ask trainees to summarize the session^ and determine if 
10 Mini the goals have been inet. 



Materials; iNotebook and pens 



-Mobile - step 2 
.Goals for step 2 written on flipchart • 
.Handout III - 2 - A: Case^£udy 

.Handout III - 2 - B: A Peace Corps Agricultural Ext^nM^n 

Worker 

.Handout III - 2 - C: Questions For -DlscuBslon Assumptldna 
.Handout 111 -2^0: Effects of Project 
.Handout III 2 E: Different Approaches 

Trainer Note s ; 1. Distribute Handouts III - 2 - A and III - > ^ B to trainee? 

before the session^ ab the haiid'-outs can be read before the 
session* 
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2. If the group _ls large, two small groups could treat the same 
question in step ? ^. 

3. If available, the fil m Maragoli cQuld_be_u8ed instead of 
the handouts^ in which caseltollow the lesson plan V-i in 
the R ole of the Volunteer in Development Core Curriculum 
Training Manual. 

4. Insights into possible answers to the questions ralsed^tn 
Step ^5 (Handouts III - 2 - C, Hi - 2 -_D, and^ III - 2 -_E) 
can be found in third World W^men , Core Currlcuium Training 
Manual^ &r the Office of .Programming and Training Coordina- 
tion, Peace Corps Washington^. Specif Ically^ the_notes by 
Maryanne Daiansey delineate the_ different asstsnpttons made 
by the project planners ar heir consequences. 

For example, some examples _cf changes which have altpcd aux 
role patterns and other, systems in the^^ community without 
addressing a "new unbalance or problem" are: 

.Ititrodaction of cash crops alters the management 
of money_lh_the fainily by shifting money earned 
to the man and leaving the wbmari_wlthoutthe^ 
money which cameout of selling the excess of 
famll: garden products in the market. 

,it has beehfbund that men's spending pattern^ 
are different than women' s. Me n_tend_ to spend 
their money bh material goods for themselves or 
the home while women tend to spe* 1 tr,.- r money on 
food and clothes fbr the faniily. 

.In many cases, men support more than one family; 
so even when men are_earniDg more money, the fam- 
ilies may receive less money each. 

5, The trainer may _ want to use a diff-^--ent case^study _^bre 
appropriate tothe host country. __Ccre should to 
select or develcp a rase study that can be analyzed^n terms 
of its consequences on women^ men^ families, and community 
developments It i.8_lmgottant that the case study P-^^^^^"" 
^arly illustrates effects of developmer.t pu vomer*., whether 
positive and/or negative* in order to acconpttah the goals 
of the sessibn. 

6. References to the training site community _cr.n enllvea the 
discussibn and Issues raised ty the Case Stody^ and the 
description of a PC_Ag_Exteri8lbn WorTcer. Draw f rom^ the in- 
fbrmatibtl trainees gathered in the Communicy Analysis exer- 
cise; 

Resburces: Ag^ri^ul^ raj^^t ension Manual , by Hike GibbbnJ, being written 

for I.C.hi. 

ThirdWorld W omen: Und erstanding jhetr R ole in Development , 
Cbre Curriculum Training Manual, OPTC, feace Corps 
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WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT 



Time- 1 hr, 55 mini 



Gods : 



Overview: 



Time; 



1. 



2. 



3, 



To examine HON women's , other tral and one's bw. atti- 

tudes towards women in development issues* 

To tecome aware of the statistical basis and issues involved 
with Women in Developmeni: 



To brains to rra ways of responding; lo women's needs in devel- 
opment • 



This session examines various people's points of view on the 
area of concern called "women in development". Ah attitude sur- 
V ing>': out various viewpoints, then interviews with Third 

World Women and factual resources are drawn upon. Tr-iiriees are 
^^^f*^ ^9 ?^?^^P^^^^2£e their suggested repbrises to some of the 
problems and issues raised iri the sessibn., 

'^"^^xs session refers back to the twb previbUs Development Skills 
sessions, eopeciaiiy fendoat I^I - 1 - A: Caige Stu dy bf fessibh 
if2 (an examlnaticn of a project thiz omitted wotr.en frcni tiv.- 
proj-s^ict's inception arai planning ). 



(A day before 
the session) 



i. (Distribute HaridbUt III - 3 - A? Th.e Adverse Impact of 
Dev elopment oil Wbneri for trainees to read before the. 
sessinni) 



Introduction 
5 Min. 



Attf tude 
Survey 
10 Min. 



2, 



3. 



Introduce the session by summarizing the goals and by stat^ 
ing that: this session will build bri the previous session oh 
^^?_5^_^l^*r YP^^*i^^^^ develbpment and obseryatf dhs of 
women^s roles in community anslysis exercise by focusing oh 
the area of ^'woraen In the development process". Ask ff. any 
clarification is nseded on Che reading. Mentibh thac the 
reading will be discussed later. 



Distribute Handout III - 3 - B 

Survey . Have i:jainees till it oat. 
around the room. 



Cro ss Cultural A fctl^u4e 
Trainer puts ^signs 
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Ask trainees to go to the sign cbrrespbhcilng to their posi- 
tion On attitude #1 In the survey. Ut the group see their 
answer spread. Ask someone who disagrees with attitude #1 
what their reasora are. Ask for opposing views. 

if the group has the same response to a certain attitude 

(i.e, no polar opposite via'.^s) then move On quickly to 

anoc her question. For varietyj choOse someone with a middle 
of the road response and ask their reactions i 

If appropriate i bring Up obsertmt tons about women's and 
Sen's roles in the traini.lg group. Have they had to rely_on 
each other in sOcial events, or during the Uve-In? How do 
the attitudes relate to sexual harassment ^ discrimation , 
etc . 

Uncover quotes already printed on flipchart frwn Perdita 
Huston's Third Wor ld Women Spea k Out^ 

Ask trainees for coiSehts, reactions. Suggested quotes are 
given below. if possible, have interested trainees pick out 
quotjs appropriate to their program. The point ts^ to look 
tor a raoTOnt through HCN women's eyes at development 

tired. Look at me. I am nothing bat a beast working 
in rfe fields and bearing all these children. I don^t want 
3 / ^orcj children, but my husband says I must have as many 
as :o3je . " 

"M-h should have more power. that is the way it is: Men 
have ii»v». v wer. A woman auat be submissive. Peace and har- 
Sohy in the fanJly depend upon the Woman. She must always 
listen to t:--e niatJ. She mast give obedience ^hd all that to 
the husband. Yes, men mast wield av;thbrity." 

"Whenever I asked rural women what they would aost like to 
learn if they had the oi^pbrtUhity , chey Invariably named 
several health-related skills: improved ways of growing 
food for f..mily subsistahce, nutrition, cooking, hygiene, 
health care, budgeting, avd family planning." 

"I questioned this group of older woraen^abbut the^bride 
price practice in their own families. (Th" • asked rae) ^ 
...'But IE ybUr husband r^idn't pay any bride price for yoa^, 
they asked with great seitouanePS, how are yOU going to help 
your parents when they aw- old? Kheh yOUr father dies and 
leaves your mother, how Is si.- gbiiic; tb ?.ive without your 
bride price?" 
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Lecturette Data presentation. The trainer and/or resource person 

20-30 Miri. gives a 20-30 minute presentation oh "Facts on Women In the 

Development Process 

8. Distribute Handouts III - 3 - C: Women of the World; The 
-Eac££^ and Country s pecific itif c mnatJ^it , This step can be 
organized in many ways. The ^^resentors should plan in ad- 
vance the content and methods they will use for tfe delivery 
of this step, the main goals of this step are: 



• To present to participants concrete information 
and examples on how women have not been included 
or considered in development projects. 

.To present information on the "status" of women in 
^ he cbuntryV including vital statistics ^ needs r.ni 
problems faced by women ^ successes and failures a£ 
attention is given to the integratlbh of women in 
the development process . Alsb^ information on im- 
portant roles played by women which have riot beeri 
taken into cdnisi deration in development projects. 

9. This session requires that the trainer do a lot of prepara- 
tion beforehand, gathering information on che country, ready- 
ing wortdwtde examples on the isHue, talking to people in 
the country with knowledge of women's rcies and problems, 
asking st^ff for examples of in-country projects which have 
considered or not considered women and other relevant infor- 
mation . 

10. Following are a series of suggestions on how to prepare this 
session: 

ci. Use Handout irr-3--C: Wbmeri of the World; The Facts and 

a Country Specif Ic -Etes en tat ion to generate discus sldri 

ai>J clarify with exaraplcid the Issues of women In devel- 
oi:;tient. Guidelines for feepar atiori of Couri^try Specific 
I ntormation are included at the end of this sesslcri in 
Trainer Notes J'/6. 



b. A slide show, pictures, or other audiovisual material 

^? this presentation, particularly 
slid^-^s of women in their different roles in the communi- 
ties. (Pe*ice Corps /Washing ton has a WID slide show 
available ) . 

c* A resource fxarsbh from Vr^ host cbuhtry can be invited 
tb make the presehtat ibh. 
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Reflecting _ 
Generalizing 

15 Mirt. 



Summary 
5 Min. 

Materials: 



Trai4 



ti. Refer back to any questions from the original reading (Hand- 
out III - 3 - A) arid address theffi. 

12 Ask trainees to_remember back to session #2 (5^11 Grb^ 

III5: r^VELOPMENT WORK and the Case Study of a CARE project 
that ignored wdnien's roles in the vill-ge, and irifbrmatidri 
presented iri step 7-10. Have group brainstom specific 
mians of alleviating women^s constraints as identified 
above, e.g., if a gardening project entails iricreased water- 
irig work for women ^ add on a Well-diggirig project to supply 
the wate-' conveniently and iri a labor-saving way. 

13. On a more positive note, ask the group to brainstorm innova- 
tions that could benefit wbmeri directly (not merely compen-_ 
sating for increased labor demands) within the parameters of 
the project or culture the trainees will be working in, and 
how trairiees could use these ideas more in the training pro 
gram. Ask a male trainee to summarize the session. 

Ask a male trairiee tb sutmnarize the session. 



.Handout III - 3 - A: ^hej^dv^ :se Impact b f Develbpm^nt on 
Vbmeri* by Irt-rie Tinker 

.HandbUt III - 3 - B: Cross Cultu ral Attitude^-Survej^ 
sigris fbr step 4. 

.Flipcharts with quotes from Third Wbrld tfbmen Speaks Out 



Nun±)er 



by 



Perdita Huston, for step 5. _ 

.Hariddut III - 3 - C: Women bf th e Wb#4d4^The Facts 
.WID Slide show (Contact Peace Cbrps Washington WID Coordi- 
nator) _ _ 

i Tisi^A W nrl d Women Speak Out, _by Perdita HustOTi 
.Flipcharts from session 12 (Skill Groiip Hi): Development 
Work, and Handout Tli - 2 - A: Case Steady 



essibn eraphasizes giving information as a strategy to 

lal :^ concept ions , negative attitudes, arid resistance 
ipfiiits have regarding the concept of wbmeri in develop- 
The responsibility of the trainer is tb prbvlde cor- 

nd relevant information on the various aspects of 

in development it: which mlscbricept ibris , lack of info r- 
erroneoas generalizat ibris, etc. might hinder p^rtlc- 
?icceptance of the cbricept. 



1. this s 
change 
partic 
ment 
rect a 
wbmeri 
mat ion 
i pants 

2. Trainees soietiSes assurie that tl;e role of women i:i develop- 
ing countries is the same as that of middle class housewives 
in the USA. i.e., they may not see ^/rs difference between 
"having the option tb stay at home, t See care of th| chll- 
diren, and not wbvk", versus, "having to take care of chil- 
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dreri, work in the fields sell products in the market^ fetch 
water, dry arid prepare the fbod, and do other household 
tasks which take hours to complete". 

Other participants may riot see the need to understand or 
talk about WID because "they are college educated and have 
gone through awarenras raising iri the USA" or "because they 
don't know enough about tte country or don't wdnt to iipoee 
their values." These comments are examples of the erroneous 
assumption that awareness about women's rights iri the USA is 
similar to integrating women in the econdmy arid education of 
a developing country. 

Iri addition, only by providini^ this Informatibri can partici^ 
parits develop the background and knowledge that ^^U help 
them address the issues of WIO in their projects and commu- 
nities. 

Because of Its emphasis on Information giving, this sessibri 
does not provide activities to deal with highly emotional 
reactions that some participants have when the term "woraeri 
in development" is introduced. Again, because of automatic 
associations people make with past experiences, some partic- 
ipants have strong reactions, either positive of negative, 
to th-^ tenn. in both cases , these reactions are basically 
irrational in nature and hinder pebple^s abiUties to "hea^'* 
and accept inforTnation and new data. It has been our choice 
to emphasize the rational aspects of the: issue of women in 
development, the trainer will have to flrid his/her own way 
bf dealing with the "irrational" aspects that the cbncept 
triggers in many persons —patience, information-giving, non^ 
defensiveriess, arid asking people to watt until all sessibris 
are completed may be helpful strategies. 

Specific strategies which were also helpful were the 
following: 

a. Emphasizirig the complimentary or "system" nature of the 
family in a subsisterice society and thus, the importance 
of focusing on the wbrnari^ as a major component of that 
family. 

b. Emphasizing the "terapbrary^' nature of the ce™ ^women in 
development." Seeing "wbmeri iri development" as a temoo- 
rary s-.rategy to increase everybody's awareness of the 
impact of women's role in develbpraerit. When this aware- 
ness is reached, there will be rib rie©i to c6nr:inae 
focusing on "women" vis a vis bther "persons" in the 
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c- Dlf ferenttating between woro^n in a developed country arid 
women in a developing country: their needs ^ problems^ 
roles, contributions, others. 

d. identifying men and host country persons vtHo were sup- 
portive of the concept arid the term arid usiiig them as 
providers of Inf bnnatibni examples ^ arid arise dotes • 

e. Postponing addressing issues raised with negativism and 
hostility until major parts of the irifbrmatibri are pro- 
vided. Clarifying that the intent of training is not to 
change persbnal attitudes, but to ask that people look 
at their attitudes^ study the information provided^ and 
assess the impact of trtose attitudes pn their future 
wbrk. The concern is future work, not abstract values 
or personal feelings; 

There is a danger in this session of causing negative reac- 
tions in participants to the concept of WID by "overkill" 
( trying to "convert " pebple tb an idea br_ prbvidihg too much 
information which is overwhelmirig). The best stance would 
be to provide enough Informatibri tb raise questions in the 
participants' minds arid let them cbme tb their own conclu- 
sions in the cburse bf the fblibwirig sessibiis. 

Guidelines fbr Cbuhtry Specific Inforfisation on Women in the 
Development Process, fbr use in Step #8. The information 
cbuld be presented to trainees in the form of a handout. 

I. Basic dembgraphic data: 

a. % of pbpalation by sex 

b. % of education by sex, for different level Z bf 
illiteracy (mcle Vs. female, urban vs. rural) 

c. % of economically active; bf f icial _ar*d unbfficial 
d; % of family heads by sex; urban arid rural areas 

e. % of children per family arid pbpulatibri growth rate 
f • % of men and women p;?rticipatiba in major economic 
activities _ 

g. Salaries paid tb men arid women in major econcmtc 
activities^ i .e .'-tobacco industry. vs&ni 3 
lenpiraSi wbmeri- 2.5 lempiras 

h. Percent vbraen wdrkjLng in "homebouxid" activities 
vejsus ourside the home activities 
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II. Principal roles and functions performed ^7 ^^"^5^ 

women in the country (Agriculture; industry; family; 
irifdrinal activities) 

illi M^jor opportunities and barriers traditionally faced by 
wdraen 

_a. Legal: divorce and marriage codes; property 

rights; family, and children support ; imier- 
i tancej infidelity and criminal laws , e.gi , 
Male (husband, father, or brother) can kill 
the wife if she is "unfaithful" and will 
hot be prosecuted. 

b. Educational: ^[S^heral education, vocational; pri- 
mary, secondary and college lev3is^ 
Unofficially, women are not P^rmlt^sd to 
enter 2 out of the 3 agricultural institu- 
tions in the country; 



c. Religious and social traditions, customs, expecta- 
tions, others, i.e. Patrilineal or matrilocal 
society? 

d. Economic: Credit, land ownership^ others i.e.^ 

Credit to farmers is limited to lartd 
guarantee; general lyj women do hot own 
land 

e. Politicial: Participation or lack of participation 

in pb 11 1 i cal pro ces s es , i ; e ; , Lack of _ _ 
women's par t icipa t idri in the most important 
decisibii uiaking body at the community 
level 



IV, Major changes dccurririg that benefit women (identify 
sbci d-econdmic classes affected); 

Changes in restrictive legal codes; suffrage; educc. 
' tional opporturttties ; poHr ical participation; job 

opportuni ties ; others 

Res&uroi^s^ For more detailed lesson plan ideas, and sources of information, 

see Third W orl d Women; Understanding their Role in Develbp tnerit , 
Office of Programming and Training Coordination, September , , 
i98i, A Core Curriculum Resource Material^ and the Women and 
Development resources listed in the bibliograpi^y bf this manual. 
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WORKING WITH OTHERS: HELPING 



Time: 



2 hrs , 55 niini 



Overview: 



1. To explore different styles of working with dthx^rs and assess 
tue consequence of those styles. 

2. Tn consider how one's personal, preferred style of working 
with others may affect one-s work and how to adapt that style 
WKOJT necessary^ 

3. To reflect on what the .train^r*s working style has been 
during the training. 

This session is designed to fblibw up on the "Helping Skills'* 
session which is pi r.:;ehtftd In a CAST or stagings but may be given 
ihdepehde itly of that: session. It is designed to explore a 
series of work case situations. The participants consider what 
they would do in those situatibhs and the possible consequences 
of those actions. A model of helping is presented in a brief 
lecture which prov^ r^.^s a framework for discussion as well* 



Activities: 



Time : 



Intrbductibri \ 1 
5 Min. 



Group Fills 2y 
Out Inventory 
26-25 Hill. 

lifecturette 3. 
on Wbrking 
^tyies 
j25 W.U. 



Ihtrbduce the session 1^ linking thi^s session to the prior 
sessibns that relate to the theme bf development. In the 
first session^ a general intrbdlictibh was giveti to the theme 

of devsslqpment; The idea w^as developed that the go 

Peace Gcrps ^sork is tc help other ^ towards self -saff±ciency# ^ 
In this sessio* we want to explore some of the specific ways 
that you wc »/±nh people in different situations which may 
help or * !hder that goal. In so dblhg^ we want to ... (state 
the gbaib tibbve). 

Distribute Handbut III ^ ^ - A: Wbrk Style Ihvehtbry and ask 
participants to gb through it and mark their 3cor^ bri the 
scoring sheet. Teli them |that after they take the ihvehtbry ^ 
we will discuss what it means. ; 

After they have flriishedi |mbve bti to the fbllbwlhg lectur- 
ette. The inventbry you t^Lve just taketi presented a series 
of situations where you were asked to choose i?hich way to 
work with the pei pie in Jhat situation. In fact, there^ls no 
hard :ind fast rule for which is the best way to work with 
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and no situation is e: actly like another (for exarapie, even 
through brie long range goal is self-sufficiency, a sitaation 
may dictate that we choose actibris th^t would fall in the 
direct service column in order to attain short tern goals); 
As miicji as possible, we need, to be clear about what the situ- 
atibri is we are cbrifrontirig and try to make a conscious 
choice about how to act so that we are clear about the conse- 
quences of cur choices and how they affect the people with 
whom we work. The inventory, in general, coriespbnds to the 
"Continuum of Voiunceer Helping/Work Styles" (unveil tho dia- 
gram dr^wn out on a flipchart). Your score corresponds to 
one of thv^ major work styles (the numbers in cblumris 1. 2^ 3^ 
and 4 follow: a " Direct Servica, b ^ Deidbristratibri, c - 
Organizing With Others, and d « I.idirect Service),, If ybrj 
score higher in one column than in another, it indicates that 
you prefer to work in that raode in the situatibris described. 
Each style is described as follows. 

Column A: Direct Service 

d 

Thxs is a direct approach in which .ht? volunteer raostiy does 
the work, gets a project organized, provides a needed service 
where ribrie exists, arid generallfy takes the initiative for 
makirig thirigs hapuen; In mostiinstances , this means that the 
volUriteeu takes responsibility for th^ action or prbjec- ,_and 
that a counterpart may or mayjnot be involved — arid everiif 
involved^ will look to the volunteer for action arid leader- 
ship; / 

C olumn B; ^ Demo ns t r a t lori 

It* this approach or situatibri , the vbldriteer spends nost of 
Che tima deraonsf. renting tb bther^. how tb db sblierhirigr but 
also spends a lot of time doing it him/herself. Most oft^n 
the responsibility is shared with bh^ or tvb counterparts. 

The work is a cbmbinatipri bf direct service arid training/ 

demonstrations, of teri witH the vbluriteer sharing some reapoit- 
sibilities with a prbraisiria; local leader or an assigned 
cbunterpart. 

Cblumri U. OvgarilzjUi g^ With Others 

Iri this system, the volunteer encourages and stimulates prom- 
ising counterparts and others in the coramuiiity, generally — _ 
although not always — working with people rather than directly 
on projects. (NOTE: Thoughout this sessibri^ we use cbrarnurii- 
ly in its ©ost generic sonse^-it could be a schbbl cbmrauriity, 
an agrtcait^ral office^ or a town or sectibn of a city,) The 
focus l3 on building leadership arid helping a group or 
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organization develop v/hich Will contihae the worki The pri~ 
mary work iS;j;behind the scenes aslng influence, assisting as 
a resource in developing alternative solutions which the 
people choose or generate themselves i serving in a training 
capacity, occasionally serving as a model in doing wbrk^ and 
so on. - 

Column D : Indirect Service ; 

In this approach, the volunteer res pd rids to a range ot situa- 
tions and problems raised in volunteer work by helping others 
solve their hwti problems; tha vdiuitteer does not direct any 
of the work but concentrates on helping the people define and 
refine their perceived needi Help is given only on request, 
rarely initiated by the volunteers The volunteer may even 
cdrae and gOj leaving the project to do something else and 
thus reinforcing the autonomy of the groups The way t^ 
volunteer works ±s primarily clarifying, asking questions, 
listening a lot^ and facilitating. 

These \four styles can be seen as related to _ stages in the 
development of self -^sufficiency • For example in a beginning 
stage, a group may never have worked together j, -may hot have 
any technical resources^ and may riot believe §hat It is pos- 
sible -to make imprdveinehts • . In such a situation a vdl.uriteer 
mf:y decide that the be3t way to get things moving is td: a) 
establish credibility^ b) shdv pedple that (for example) a 
fat pig can be produced^ arid salvage a bad situatidti. In 
so doings he may decide td ^ y dd the work himself ^ and 
show the sceptical that sdmer \ag could be ddne# ^ Iri this in- 
stance, the volunteer may be using a combination of "direct 
service" and **demdns tration* " ^ ^ 

At a later stage of development as a group or p^bjecr moves 
towards self sufficiency, a volunteer may decide that the , 
best way to help a group 'ove along" is to wbrj^ with only, the 
leader in a cbrarauriity to help with ways to effectively plari 
or cbrarauriicate tbgether. Iri this iristaricej .the volunteer 
will db nbthirig without a cburiterpart frbnfthe cbmmurilty. 
The primary task iri this case would be leadership trairilrig* 

arid "organizing with others.** " ' 

V ^ 

Iri these situatidris, drie must cdrisider the circurtistances arid 
the cbrisequerices arid address a critical question..' Is drie 
Ibbkirig fbr a short terra or a Idrig term result? 

Iri reality, different; styles or combinations of stj^les may be 
called fdr at different times, depending on the circum-^ 
stances, the urgency of the task, what people are expecting 
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of the volunteer^ whether the project is at a beglhnlhg 
stage or a later stage ^ whether one is addressing a long 
term or short term. situation^ etc. Sbmetlmes^ a vdliihtcjer 
may need to use all four work styles bri different days of 
the week for the e project. 'fhatever the style, there 
are consequences for the way a volunteer works. Let's con- 
sider some of those consequences by doing the following 
^:ash. 

Divide the group into quarters by mixing peopie^with differ- 
ent score preference areas i A way do this is to ask ail 
people who scored highest in Column A to raise their Sands. 
They count off by four's, then go to Coiamn B, etcw mixing 

^ # 

deal with groups tha.t do not break evenly into the 4 
coiumnsi) 

(Written up on a flipchart) 

.Go back through the ihvdhtbry ybu have just 
taken, choose those questions where members of 
your group have scbred differently. 

.Discuss two or three of these situations and for 
each brie shart. t*io reasons that you scored it the 
way ycu Jid, including the conditions that were 
preserit that caused you to score it that way. 
For example^ what jpeopie were the^e^ what skills 
you have, etc. Try to discover what assumptions 
you arc* making. 

iFor each situation, discuss and list vThat the _ 
consequences of your choices may be in terms of 
the principle of working towards eventual auton- 
omy for the community. 

•Be prepared to select one of your cases to pre- 
sent to four other people. You will be asked to 
give the pros and cuas of each choice to ahbther 
grouf 

Ask if there art. any questions. 
Quarter groups work ba the tasks. 
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Quarter 
groups join 
15 Min. 



6; Ask the groups of four to join another group bf lbur and 

present one case to the other group. After the rationale is 
given for why the choice is made, the other group should ask 
questions and critique the choice C for example^ if one group 
decided that in situation *1 the best way to go was choice 
#1, they should be prepared to present a ratidhale for why 
this choice would eventually help the people work towards 
autbhoray: a rationale might be that you decided to tell the 
people what your approach to their problem might be because 
ybii are new to the cdnnnuriity arid you know that you need to 
establish credibility if you are ever p/v>ing to be able to 
have ariy irifluerice at all — furthermore, after three years, 
it is evident that the people do not have the technical 
e^^pertise to break through the impasse they are in)i 



Full Group 
Brainstorm 
20-3D Min. 



B2lng the group together^ (a5 Ask generally—What are some 
of the things that came out of your discussion with other 
small groups? What things did you agree on? Disagree? (b) 
Ask the group to help you fill in the fbllbwihg chart based 
upon the things they have discbvercd in their cbnyer sat ions. 
^Ask for people tb give ybu ideas raridbmly^ clarify these 
responses and then Isit under the appropriate headings). 



What kind of cbhdi- 
tiohs should be pres- 
ent for Hie to use 
this work style? 



What are the ad- 
vantages of this 
work style? 



What are the 
di sad vant r^ges ? 



Direct Service 



I • (Example) No 
Deinb ri & t r ati^m 



1. Quick payoff 



1 • Could create 
dependei^cy 



li ^^Gople^on'^t be- 
lieve something 
is possible* 

Organizing With Others 

Cbhditibhs 

indirect Service 



i. Builds 

credibility 



Advantages 



!• People jiay 
think only 
vbl'^riteer can 
get results* 



Disadvantages 



Condi tibris 



Advantages 



Disaf?« antagcii 



1 
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Given what yb seen In your training prograia up to 

tidw — 

ai What preferred working styieCs) woaid yoa use to 

describe some of the volunteers you have taiked to ih- 
count ry ( t f appropriat e) ? Vliat evidence leads you to 
this conclusion? (Discuss responses to this qnestibn for 
iO minutes or so, trying to get people to be as specific 
as possible about why they desc/^V^e "i volunteer in a 
particular way, what sicuatlbn(£' ) I'Usit: volunteer may 
face, and so bn^) 

b. What has been the working style of che trainers? 

c. Given what ydu fchow abb-ir ^-iry. community and work situa- 
tibn^ what style, dp you th:.- : > ^light be most effective, 
at least initially? 

0. Now that yoix have had a chance to see how you «'Ould apj^^oach 
theee kinds of questions both by yours ^lv28 and in grouj)S, 
what are some of t>ie things you can say about working with 
others in the commiinity that you t^lnk are true tn gerarai? 
(List responses on flipcharti) 

ein the specific situation of your work^ In the cbimnu- 
nity experiences yoa ha^'^ had so far in training what 
style woe id yoa use? 

iWe're discuss ' this little abbve, but how db you 
think y^ wil i>e rr^le to find out whac style is the 
bef:t one tb use in ybur volunteer work when you first 
start on the jbb? (List Vdeas). 

•What dtyle ^s easiest for you? Why? 

•What style is most divricult? Why? ; 

.;?hat changes do you want to fork on over the next 
month or two that will hcilp broaden your style range? 

Refer back tb the goals of the c?es8ion an^^. check with the 
group to see cb what degree the goals have been Tie 
this session into Comittunity Organizing and Ag Extension 
Skills GroupSession, in which trainees work with farmers. 

MaterJ^ls^ .Flipchart with eeoSton goals on it. (Step 1) ^ _ 

iHand »ut 111 - 4 - A: Wording Style Ihvohtbry (Step 2) 
. Diagram of "Continuum of Volunteer Helping/Works les" On a 
flipchart (Step 3) o 
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Relate 8. 

trainer aiid 

in- country 

PCV styles to 

trainee work 

situation 

15-20 Min. 



Generaliza- 
tions and 
application 
15 Mih. 



Review goa i.3 
5 Mi-i. 
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?:iP?^^E^ 9?^^??^ group discussion task-? (Step 4) 
i€hart on condtttons, advantages, and disadv iritages written on a 
fiipchart (Step 7). 

Trainer notes; i. In Step #4, th5 piocedure assumes a roughly even balance be- 
tween the 4 columns or typologies — which of ciurse rarely 
happens! If one group (column B for example) is predomi- 
r.ant^ you may put two **B's" in each group, and no "D'r." 
the task can still be accomplished as strr.e*' — the "B's" may 
find they d i f f ered on particular items, and th jy could dis- 
cuss way; or they may have agreed on an item for completely 
different reasons^ which would also be interesting to share 
arid discuss • 

Another suggestion is to take those who have a high s^^bre in 
one column, and a :!ext highest score iri i-'iorihet coluniii tha^ 
is almost as high as the first, arid assign 1 Im/her to a 
group "hat needs a B or a C or whatever, Hy their scores, 
some people could go in two or even three columns — wait 
ur/cil you get a sense of how the scores break out, and th** 
assign these people to "needy" areas (i«,e.^ only two real 
"A's" in the group, so assign one whose second highest score 
is "A"). 

2, For more ideas on this session, r^fer to the Role of the 

Volunteer in Developm r t. : A Training Ma nual, Office of Pro- 

grajiining and.Trainirj CoordinoiLion, Peace j-rps/Washlngcon ^ 
Oece!;kber. 1981, Core Curricitlun: Resource Materials^ pp. 
67-82. 

3, An alternative exercise to Li:? Helping Style Inventory 
(Step #2) i:, the "Flectrlc Fence" exercise used in Outward 
Bound. 

4, This session can be iiicbrpbtv- ted with sesisioh #3: Urgahizihg 
Sklj.la (Skill Group VII) and #7: Farmer L e arning Stales 
(Skill Group IV), it desired. The concept of wiping ties 
into the concept of tranf erring responsibility brought up in 
the Organizing Skills Session, aiid the Learning Style. 
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ORIENtAtlON AND EXTENS ION WO RKER VI SIT 



Xlme: 8 hrs. 



To practice comKonity analysis skills. 

2. To observe Exte.iston Work »r-Farme:- interact icras. 

3. To observe extension r.ech:?iqo?s and difficulties en >uri- 
tered duri''^ a day with an Extension Worker* 



Qvervlew^: Train ees spend t day with loci* rxtension Workers experiencing 

cxterisibri work and methodology first hand. The trainee will 
gr.ther infbrmatibh^ as in any ccrimunity analysis, and use 
lis:onlng, clarifying, pfcrceptibn checking skill-, in addition 
to cbservin'i the nbn-^verba3 .vmmunicatioh of farmers and the 
^^^^"?^^"_^o?^*t. Specif ic extension techniques, and other 
factors related to extension work are fbcaseU bri for future 
discussion in session #2 of this skill jr^rbup. Uppbri unities 
for future community interactions are alsb researched. 

Activities : 



Time: 

(Assign 1. (Distribute Handout IV - 1 ^ A: Agricuiture E xteti^ion^ 

rea(a; rig) for traii^ees to read bet .jre the orientation to EH? i^xteri- 

sibh W6rki^,r Visit,]; 

Int- -c'io-» 2. State session goals', I^ake linkage to earlier cc^unity 

analysis sessions ^ ctr^Soxng that this Extension Worker 
^^slt is another Pore focused t5rpe of c^*5mtui*:cy analysis 
using the same sklllis tb fbcus specifically on community 
farmera and Extef.slbri Wbrkeri, 

3. '3 k if any trair.e.? ^ lave h .d ex:>eriehc;-3 vith Extension 
'fc^Vers before, .\sk them *- / share their thbugh^s, 

4i Ask tf any clarification l.«i needed from Handout IV ^ 1 ^ 
A- Write down any questibtis, but hbid bff on any answers 
(save them foj- session #2); Ask trairieea to look for or 
find their own answers to their questibris dUrin*^ the 
.'isit» Ask t*.ainee8 to observe che extenstdri techiilquefj 
and the difficulties the Extension Worker lias with the job 
f or discussion _in_ session ?2 Reiect±\i< ^ & ^tti^ 
the Extension Worler Visit » 
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Logistics 5. Clarify logistics of the visit. Clarify appropriatv. d: ss 

20 Miri. and behavior gatdeitnesp 

Ask If there are any questions. Stress tha two-way nature 
of the visit. What can trainees of fer to the Extension 
Workers? Wish trainees a good time. Tntrcv^uce tasks f^Offl 
the technical Components that heed to be dci*a (eig. Crcps 
take-home exam questions). 

Departure 6. Trainees p±ck up whatever is needed for raeei^J or trans- 

^nd Daylong port. Depart for visit and spend a day with Extension 

Visit Workers. 

Materials: .Contact letters to Extension Service Leaders 

.Confirmation letters for thQ* visit, 

.Handout IV - 1 - A: Ag rt c u lt v ^ t; Extension 
.Money or bag liinohes for meal 

.Vehicles ^ dri'K^rs , moiey for transportation to and from 
Exterisibn Worker Fastis. 

Train er Notes; 1. The big task for the trainer In this session is to con- ^ 

'~ tact the local extenHloh service i:o_ arrange the trainees 

visits. 'his is " " ::r?.atad in Volume II,, Chapter the 
"Preparation Fc islon Cbmpoheht of Training*". 

The nrocess sh^ : ted as soon as the trai:ijer 

arrives at tiie ^ site. Accordi lig to the ioca' sit- 

uation. lHo tra" :sh be given as much responsibility 

as possible, such -^^ cohtac:ing the Extension Workers 
themselves and arrahglvg the visit, and arranging their 
own transport to the Ext^hsibu Worker's work sitei Visits 
to PCV's at their pbsLs ara valuable. If training Is la- 
Country. Aim for a biie-td-o:.e Extension Worker-Trainee 
ratio. 

2, Send letters of confirmation to the Kz^te.iision Service* 
Leaders and Workers, confix rntrn^ the viBit<*., In^ludiugi 

-Goala for the trainee<i as well vli^t the Exterisibn 
Worker can get frODi the visir. 

-Logistics, dates ai Imts^ who's visiting who, 
transport, meals. 

-The skills trainees are ls?irig tr4>*ncd in and where 
they are going. Characteristics anci nufflbers of the 
group. 
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-Sr OSS th'i r.ri-;^^<*< s ^'Ish to see i normal day of the 
E> , -'/:'^>ioh Wo'CKc^r . oob«*r' f.:ig iriterachlbris with local 
/■ .. e /s. 

-rive the name of a contact person to whom qiie.Jtlbtis 
can be addressed li. there is any cbhfiisibh. 

A brief brientatibri to the visit for the trainees can be 
held the. eve. ling before departure, or the taorning during 
breakfast to cover goals and logistics (Step #5). 

Clarify logistics of the visit. 

-Who, how many? 
-When? 
-Where? 
-Meals? 

-fia. sport, drivers, mapsi 
-Mo c.y, gas requirenients. 

If the trainer arranges the trahypbrt for the trainees it 
can be a cotDplicated task to draw up a drop— bff arid pick- 
up schedule for each trainee ^ with perhaps prbcuremerit of 
additional vehicles necessary. 

Corisider what trainees caa offer tb the ExteriJiidri Work'*:: 
-Thank you letters 

-Sharing of techriical or other irifdrmation 

?repi?^e official thank you letters for the Extension 
Workers * hospital^ ty. 

Beside looking for family Weekend' Live-In -ontacts, the 
trainees can also look for exariples of farmer or^aniza— 
tions, sites of fatar" farm visits, and other oppo tiiui 
ties for Training Program — Coirmunity interaction xo 
future i-r<^sions. Check wii u other trainers for tasks that 
trainees can work on during t:he visit (e.g. Crops Take-^ 
Home Exame questions.) 

Keep the list of que* tionri from Haridbut tV - l - A: Agri- 
cultural Extension for the following session #2: Reflect- 
i ng & Generalizing on the Exterision Worker Visit . 
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REFLECTING AND GENERALIZING FROM TtE EXTENaiQN ^WORKER VISIT 



Time: 2 1/2 hrs. 



Goals ; 



1. To share bbsr-'vatlbris of the Extension Worker Visit. 

2. To filter the ihfbrmatibh gathered. 

3. To Identify extension techniques applicable tb the train-^ 
ing area arid tb the Peace Corps placeinerits. 

4. To identify exteri3idri difficulties thct will be addressed 
iri subseqiivirit prbblem-sblviag sessions. 

5. To identify differerit roles Exterisibri Wbrkers are asked tb 
fiJl. 



6. To identify ag extension as a two-way coramunication 
process^ 



Overviev/: 



This ac -.vity is part r^f a bread experiential exercise. Th^^ 
first experience was the Extension WorkerVisit (Session #i). 
This session allows the trainees to reflect and generalize on 
Vrhat happei^ed, whi- ♦•he applicati on seep will occur in subse- 
qi^ent sessions (the sco.le-model deironstrations , he?.ith demon- 
?c^ation^, tann visits, field day). The trainees share exper- 
iences, iri.''ormat^ -n, techniques, and difficulties observed oi. 
r.he Extens' rn Agent. Visit*. Small groups will prepare and pre- 
sent activiclei: on; 



Activi *:±es ' 



Time: 



,Ex?:eii^i jii cc'::hniques 
.Exte '<5lor difficulties 

• . xtev.^tou Worker roles Traditibria L -ipprbaches tb exteh- 
s^.oa sre compared to Peace Corps "dialogue'* approach to 
extensions 



(Bring 
Handout) 

Introc action 
and Liiikag*' 



2. 



(Ask trainees to bring Handout IV - 1 - 
£xten8:^:on from the previous sessions). 



Review goals of s<-ssio'> and i^nk co previous session: 
Tr;>;in<=:r states^ You b ?4 exp r ^mce faring the Exten- 
sibh r"^tki^ Visic^ how let us ^roces.s the exper ience, 
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that i;^, reflect on it and generalize techniques or bbser^ 
stations that wtii be applicable doing exterif^ion . ck at 
y »ur placement z '* 

Orientactori 3; Stat ^ that we will t ■ > :hre.. small group). The small 

to Sm-ilL g^.oap will share : '.^ jrvacions made daring the Exten- 

Groiip ston Worker Visit filter the Inforniation together. 

Dlscusston & Assign or*^ of the fbllowi.ng top"* cs ro each g^e up (listed 

Prc^paratton of on a flipchart?: 

a F resentati^ * 

10 flin. -Excensipn techhi ",aes 

-Difficulties in carrying bri iBxterisibn work 
-Roles of the Extension Worker 

State i.H. r the sTjall groupis will develop a preS'?ntstion on 
Vheir tupiu to ho shared with the ifrge group. Mention 
that lecturettes, bra. nstonning lists, or skitc are possi- 
ble formats for their presentationsi State that the group 
has Zhtzty minutes to share their experienc >s and prepare 
their presentations, and will have 10-15 tainutes tc give 
their presentations co the large group. 

4. Ask if there are any naestions, before they break into 
s!na;:± groups i 

Srnall Group 5. Small groups share informat ion i_f liter itj arid prepare 

discussion & p -t.sentations or their topic. Trainers arid 1 jcal E:^ "en- 

KreseLtatton oicn Workers m^; sit in c^ie small groups Co help fi^ '^r 

Preparation th^^ in^oraia*" bri. 
3f) Mm. 



Techniquer &. Ref ori% lar^e grbup. The first x'p (Excens ion terV 

Group gives nlques) gives thel: r »':^-3ritatu.t-'^i x j^r ten jiili?v L:iB. 'n the 

Presentation ren'.airii.n/j ten qu^stiois and cc^raent^ ^_ 

20 Min. large group cAh l>c entertained, aud the train-sr facili- 

tates Vae brairistbrming of a list of exteasx:;n . cchn:» que?' 
(if the 1 irst group did not develop one). Soiicir addd*^ 
tibns to the list from the whole gLoap (*.f tua small group 
did devaldp a list). 

Ask he group to clarify each technique on whether it la 
appropriate or not to their events 1 ^eac'; Corps place- 
ment i Ask which techniques could be used_ by trai^ee3 in 
the tra-^ning program, e.g., in scale model or method 
demons ..rations i in. 3 Field Day. 
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Difficulties 7. The second Group (Extehsibh difficulties topic) gives 

Grdiip their presentation. After quest lorir ihd comments from the 

Presehtatibh large group trainer statv.' lha** i :\> . c^xtensibri dif f icultias 

15 Mill. will be discussed iri ct lar i ^ ti on problem solving 

(Session tfA: Skill Group VUD* 

Roles Group 8. The third CUb^p (Extension Worker Roles topic) gives their 

Presentation presentation i.or iO minutes- After questions and comments 

a Handdun Irom the lar^e group, the trainer distributes Handout iV - 

15 Min. 2 - A: Extexislan^arker-toles and Their Implications . 

Ask the group ::o compare the Extension Workers jobs with 
the functions listed in the handout, and the corresponding 
policeman, trader, etc. roles listed in the second 
column*. 

Antiwer 9. Uncover que*?tJons f rom Handout IV - i - A: Agriculture 

Questions JIxtenslQ n (from Step #4 of Session #i. Skill Sio^p iV, 

Handout Qrlencatloji and Extension of Worker Visit ) • Ask if the 

IV - 1 - A group answered th3 questions during the Visit, or can now 

10 Min, answer the questions themselves. Share answers to the 

questionfei 

■ -/ 

. / 

Women's 10. Mention the following points: 

Issues and _ _ _ __ _ _ 

Thank You -Did the Exterisibri Wbrkers work with womziri or women' is 

Letters issues iri any way? Were women's iseiies ignored? 

10 Min. _ _ . 

-Did ybu see a rieed for the Extension Worker on your 
visit? 



-Wbuld thank you letters tb the Exterisibri Workers be / 
ah extension tecUriique (cbiirtesy, biiildirig relation-^ 
ships)? Share bfficial thar.k you letters, allowing 
trainees? to co-sign the le'itersi 

-bo yoo think you can use t ie agri^cultural extension 
techniques in f at>'re train!'. ng se^^iions (e.g. Commu- 
nity Analysis sessions such as Live-In, scale model 
and method demonstrations, healtti ski is presenta- 
tions, field presentations)? 



Goraparison 11- Pcidt" out that ag extension is tht; coming 'together or mauy 

of Traditional of the skills developed In training, l^ukx. a bri ef _ pre^^n- 

and PC Approa^ch tatici^ using tllpchartu to cotipare the "trsditibrial" 

iiG Mt^.m ap^mcch to extension and the Peaci Corps' "dialogue" 

approach: 



-The Peac*: Cbrps philbsbphy of. ag ext'^^.isiori differs 
from mbe M:ter?ibri sydtcn^v vorldwide* 
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All recbmmen- 
datiohs are 
not necessarily 
beneficial 



-Tradltlphal extension systems are characterized by 
the fbllbwirig statements: 

iEducatdrs teach arid farmers are taught. 
•Experts know everythirig arid farmers khbw 
nothing; 

.Educator/experts are active subjects Surlhg 
learrting and farmers are passive bbjeccs. 

-The first - 



^ of the "tiradltlbrial" approach tb ag 

extension is that all recbifimerided practices are berie-^ 
ficiai to fanners; The fact is that experts iri ceri- 
tral research stations often make recbmmeridatibris 
wi , oat sufficient local data; The result is that 
thv improved practice does not work under local cbri- 
di^- Lohs. 



not ignorant 



Learning is not 
an activity of 
the trainer, 
but of the 
learner 



j second fallacy la that farmers are ignorant. The 
:;lity is that farmers may be illiterate^ but they 
ietheless ^bssess a wealth of experiences and tech"* 
cal knowledge that is crucial to successful agri- 
J^.uiral iriribvatlbri. 

- 'Vht third fallacy is that kribwledge can be 'extended* 
to farmers hy the extensibri agerit. lu fact, learning 
is an activity of the learner^ ribt the trairieri arid 
involves a change iri the learner's urid^rBtaridlrig 
rather than a passing of kribwledge frbm brie person tb 
another; 

-Traditioaal extension services breed deperidericy; 
Feace Corps extenjiion services foster self-suffi- 
?A??_^y_* Hence, the Peace Corps defines exterisibn as 
two-way comoiun^ cation. The characteristics of the 
Peace Corps extension system include: 

•Extehsibh is a shared process of inquiry. 

•Bbth exrehsibp workers and farmers have knowl- 
edge tb contribute to joint learning; 

• Extehsibh worker and fanners are equally /active 
in wbrkihg tb solve problems i ' 

The tralriersbllcits questiohs ahd comments. Point ahead 
tb the FARMER LEARNING STYLES session (j?7. Skill- Grbop IV) 
for fiibre work with these ideas. > 



Skitt GROUP iIV 
SESSION f?2, P. 5 



Optlbhcil 12. Distribute tiandoat IV - 2 - B: Extension, Tra ill 
DlstrlbuLlori DiaiogQe; A Nev f Approach For Tahzaniaj if disired, to 

of Haadbiit pve~a more detailed presentation of the ideas fflentioned 

5 Mil. In Step #11.- 

Meet Goals 13. Ask a trainee /to review the goals of the session and 
lb Min. determine if' the group met them. 

Materials: .Fllpchar<t with gbals!,of session (Step^2) 

.Flipchart with three ^topics (Step //3) 
.Handout IV - 2 - A: Extetts lon Worker Jtoles and Their 
Impll riti 

i .Questiortt^ crom nariddut IV - i - Ar Agrtcalture Extension 

i • roH! #4, of Session #i, Skill Group IV, "Orlen:atibri arid 

"erisiciri Wdr'^er Visit"). 

.u-.-idbut IV - 2 - B: Extension, Training^ and dialogue: A New 
Appr oaclv F<>r- Tangania , by Dr. James DeVries. 

trainer Notes: 1. Examples of the three topics in step ^^3 Include: 

.Techniques: Dialogue j method demonsrratibrisj result 
demons tratlono , sbcializing 

.Difficulties: No transport, not ehbugh/gas, asked to 
work dut?^'"e brie's specialty, local 
leaders rei..istatit to change 

.Roles: Soclallzeri input procurer, professional, down- 
hotne guy^gal. 

2. Invite local Extensibri Wbrk^rs arii trainers to sit in on 
the small group discussibri, atep^i, and steps 6-1 G to 
;.elp filter irifbrmatici arid provide experiences^ 

3. Have the official thank you letters to Extension Wbrkers 
ready fbr step 10, thanking them for their hospitality^ 
with copies to the appropriate authorities. 

4. Note the man^' ->*^h<^- ^^asions from other Skill Grbups with 
1 thlb Sif^nsior Sing references to them in bbth 

this and the ^oas. ^ 
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REACHING SMALL FARMERS 



Time: 1 hr. 55 min. 



Goals : 



0verivew 4- 



!• To focus ph problems associated with providing an exten- 
sion service for small-scale farmers. 

2. To practice agricultural extension techniques in a role 
play. 

3. To discuss strategies for helping reduce the risks small 
farmers face in obtaining an agricultural livelihood for 
themselves m 

This session focuses on characteristics of the_ farming popula- 
tion the Peace Corps strives to serve (i.e.| illiteracy and 
scale o£ farm operation). The session is meant to address 
trainee attitudes toward the Peace Cbrps gbaJ, of •'reaching the 
poorest of the poor'* as well as practical steps involved in 
doing so. 

After a brief lecture, aroleplay is enacted between an ex- 
tension agent and a small-scale farmer. Discussion follows. 
Links to related sessions in the Agricultural Extension Skill 
Group are stressed. 



Activities : 



Time: 

Ihtrbdiictibn 
5 Miri. 



Lecture 
25 Min. 



State goals; link session to other Ag Extension sessions 
stating that these sessions present training methods 
appropriate to the learning style of the farming popula- 
tions Peace Corps ag extension agents serve. 

Refer back to the comparison of traditional and the Peace 
Corps* approach to extension presented in session #2: Re- 
flecting and Generalizing from the Extension Worker Visit 
(Skill Group iV, Step U-12) and say that we will zero in 
for a more detailed examination of this comparisbri in this 
session. 

Provide a context for a role play by presenting the fol- 
lowing points ia a short lecture. 
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-Most extension services the world over are not 
designed to n^et the needs of sraaii scale farmers. 

-In fact inmost extension services operate according to 
the Progressive Farmer Strategy , this approach to 
exterisibri work dictates that total national agricul- 
tural prbductibri can best be stimulated by focusing 
efforts to prbmbte prbdiictivity-raising techniques on 
farmers who have: 

4 large farms 

•the capital to innovate, and 

.the education to grasp the advantages of new ideas 
quick ly . 

By working with progressive farmers first, governments 
feel that they make the most efficient use of their lim- 
ited agricultural extension resources. 

Thbse who fpllcwing this strategy assume that small-scale 
farmers will observe the results of new practicea when 
they are emplbyed oh larger farms and learn how to imple- 
ment them themselves through informal farmer interaction. 

The arguments against the Progressive Farmer Strate©r are: 

; immediate benefits of change are concentrated in the 
hands of farmers who are well bff already; this cre- 
ates a larger gap in income distributibn, as well as 
political instability. 



-By the time innovations have filtered down to small 
farmers, markets for new crops or increased yields 
have been glutted, prices drop, and start up costs 
prove to be too prohibitive for small farmer adop- 
tion. 

.Large farmers have no incentive to pass information 
on to small farmers i and there is no certainty that 
the inforraatibh conveyed will be accurate i 

In s\im^ most extension servicess are not directed at small- 
scale farmers. At best^ they do not meet small farmer 
needs ; at worst i they contribute directly to the small 
farmer's disadvantaged status. Peace Corps* development 
philbsbphy dicates that Vblunteers work with the "poorest 
of the pbbr'*. Hence the need to consider very explicit 
steps in working to meet small-f ariner needs. 
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Trainer solicits questions arid responses to the lecture 
arid directs attention to the irble play. 

Role Play 3. Divide trainees Into girdUps of 8-10 arid have tralriees read 

25 Mini the irble arid develbpmerit program descrlptlbris • 

Observe the role play. 

biscassion 4; Follow the role play with a discussion centered on the 

3d M±n. foilowJ:ng questions: 

-What were Mary's concerris for the upcoming year? 



-What innovations did Tia choose to offer to Mary to 
entice :her into the HoHoRo pirogram? 

-What was Tia's rationale for choosing the iriribvatibris 
she choose to promote ? 

-What factbirs might argue for the iriclusibri/exclusibn 
bf the femairiing iriribvatibns that Tia did not feel 
were apprbpriate to Mary's small-scale fSirraing 
dparation? 

Listirig risk 5. The key to meeting the needs of small-scale Third World 

reductibri farmers lies in reducing the risks associated with change, 

factbrs Ask trainees to list risk-reduction factors incorporated 

lb Miri. in chbbsirig iriribvatibns to recommend to Mary in the role 

play* A cbtdplete list bf these factbrs fbllows: 



-prlor^^g ^uromatlon to ensure that they 
are adapted to local conditions; 



-Sequerice the iritroduction bf iriribvatibris so that 
changes that are easily assimilated into current 
practices are prpmbted first. Factors Irifluericirig 
this sequencing include : 

.Culture (e.g. diet) 
.Divisibri of labor by sex role 

• Amount of re-trairiirig required » 

.pistuptibri bf established crop cycles 

.Cbst (iriexperisive iriribvatibris iriclude timeliriess, 

seed select ibri , spacirig) 
iltttdfediacy bf results (payback peribd). 

-Promote a *pgckage^ of innovations for more dramatic 
results. Note that in order to meet our cost crite- 
rion above the package should perhaps not Include any 
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M8h inputs. Other limitations of this approach in- 
clude being unable to isolate the positive and nega- 
tive aspects of individual innovations and the fact 

that considerably inbre research and testing is re- 

quired tc develop a suitable package for local cbhdi^ 
tibhs. 

-Ma ke— Gbnscrvat ion recommendations regarding yield 
estimates, input purchases, and size of trial plots. 

-Choose-sppropriate training methods « Consider cul- 
ture, adult learning principles (i.e. i farmers come 
to the learning task with experience to be tapped), 
and general learning principles (i.e.^ advantages of 
seeing, doing, talking as opposed to just listen- 
ing). 

Hllbmbihe several of the above i teps ^ 

6i Ask trainees to cbhfitder the broader Implications of work- 
ing v?ith small farmers , some of which were mentioned 
briefly in the bpening lecture, e^gi» 

-Equity. 

-Small Farmers produce more food per land unit than 
large farmers^ 

-Employment (making life in rural areas ii»re profita- 
ble for small farmers will help to stem the rural- 
urban migration pattern prevalent in miich of the 
Third World). 

*_ _ _ _ _ 

7, SOTmarize the key points of the session. Make Handout IV 

- 3 - B: Extension Guidelines available as ah optloKai 
readit^ to trainees. State that the inaln points of this 
session are elaborated bti in tte handout. Point ahead to 
Session #7: FARMER LEARNING STYLES which is parttcaiariy 
linked to this sessibh, and stress the cross cultural as 
well as adult learning style aspects of reaching small 
farmers. 

.Handout IV - 3 - A: Reaching Small Far m ers (Role Play) 
.Handout IV - 3 - B: Jbctgnsion Guidelines (bptlbhal). 

1. People playing roles should be selected and prepared at 
least a day ahead of the session so that they have a 
chance to study choices available tb them. Handout IV - 3 

- B can be made available tb trainees rble playing Tiai 
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2; Farmer Mary should receive the following special instriic 
ttons regarding her role: 



-You are wary of crop failure, and may only be willing 
to try a new practice oh a sraall part of your land; 

-Ydii want to know what results you can expect from 
adopting a new practice; 

-You prefer crops you have grown before; 

-Yoa are interested in anything that will save you 
labor; 

-You need new practices that can help you ininediate- 
ly, not at some later date. 



3. Host country trainers posses the best insight Into Mary's 
world view (e.g. they know which of the iriridvatidnfl are 
suited to the local culture) arid should be enlisted to 
play her role. 

A. Access to credit could be another service of Project 

HdHoHo if applicable, in which case it could be added to 
HahddUt IV - 3 - Aj Rea c hin f^ Small Farmers (Role Play) on 
p. 2, Under "The Developmrsnt Program"^ 

5. An option in this session is to distribute Handout IV ~ 3 
- B: ExtenBlon Guidelines to trainees two days before the 
session and have them vead it before the session. Then 
the lecture in step ^^2, can be shortened considerably or 
eliminated altogether, proceeding directly to the r^le 
play in step #3i This option would entail a longer pro- 
cessing of the role play afterwards (step 4-6) including 
clarifying any questions trainees inight have dii the hand- 
out itself. The use of this dptidn depehdq on the style 
of the trainer and the group, i.e., are independent read- 
ings df Idhg handdUts dr lectures preferred? 

6. This session is closely linked conceptually to Skill ^roup 
IV* 8 Session #7: FARMER LEARNING ^YtESi (See this ses- 
sidri*8 Steps 1 find 7). These /two sessions could be com- 
bined and present d together if needed. 
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SCALE MODEL DEMONSTR/.TIONS 



T ime : 3 hrs. 
Gba 1 s : 



Act iv^i t^ies : 
Time:* 

I n t r o d u c t i b ri 
10 Mln. 

Lecture 
20 M±n. 

(Training 
Contexts) 



(Audience) 



1. To discuss the purpose of scale raddels arid their use in vari- 
ous contexts iri dbirig exterisibri wbrk. 

2. Tb review cbrisideratibns in planning an effective scale lODdet 



3. To plan, construct, and demonstrate the use of scale roDdels 
pertinent to trainees' job descriptions • 

This session has links to ail sessions devoted to farmer training 
methods. The trainer opens the session with a review of planning 
and tises of scale models, e.g. a 3' x 3' relief map of a village 
made of sticks and mud, a small scale grain storage silo made bf 
bamboo. The trainer may then either demonstrate or suggest ways 
scale models could be used by trainees iri their work assigrimerits. 
Trainees break iritb small grbups^ brairistbtra ideas for using 
scale models^ choose an idea arid cbristruct it using local materi- 
als. They can then derabristrate each model's use. 



1. State gbals pf the sessibri arid review (br preview) cbrisidera- 
tibns iri cbriductirig trairilrig sessibris with pebpl^ who are 
illiterate arid lirif ami liar with many cbriveritibrial Western cbri- 

^ cepts (e.g. units and standards of raeasare). 

2. Describe how scale models serve as comraanication aids in the 
following contexts: 



-mapping ( three-dimensional relief features) 
-demonstrating the relationship between a system's parts 
-replicating to scale a mechanical part that can be 

manipulated and used to practice manual skills 
-planning 

-prbmotiori bf iriribvatibris 
-problem-solvirig 
-comparative arialysis 



Note how scale models cari be used with farmers, cburiterparts, arid 
chJldreri. 
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SKILL GROUP IV 
SESSION P. 2 



(Plaririlhg 
Cbrisiderat Ions ) 



Raise the following logistical cdtisldiBratlbns for planning 

a scale model demonstratlcn: 

-choice of scale (large or small; how small) 
-choice of materials (cost, availability) 
-permanent or temporary construction 
-rain protection 
-shade 

-accessibility (suitable for audience size) 
-capable _ of being manipulated 

-cul turally acceptable (certain colors ^ or small-scale 
replicatibh of human figures may have strong negative 
cbrihbtatibhs ) 



Trainer 
Demons trat Ion 
10 Min. 



3. Trailer demdristratiBs' use of a scaliB mbdiBl br makes spe- 
cific suggestions for a scale model applicable tb trainee 
job description, e.g., 

; ito demonstrate the interrelationship of a system's 

parts and to solve k problem of a set of irrigated 
rice paddies that are fashioned oat of clay; farmers 
are assembled and a discussion ensues about how water 
not ased by those upstream must be allowed to flow 
unimpeded to * tail-enders ' downstreams 



Construct ion 
of scale 
rabdels 

1 hr. 30 Min. 

Preseritatibns 
45 Min. 



4. Trainees break into small groups and plan; and construct 
scale models using, locally available materials. Trainers 
may heed tb_ informally pass among grbups as they brain- 
stbrra tb help them generate ideas. 

5. Trairiees recbriverie arid make brief preseritatibris bf ways 
their mbdels might be used in field wbtk. Suggestions are 
sblicitiBd from the large gtbup after each pteseritatibri for 
improve merits or additibrial uses; — 



Suramary 
5 Min. 



Trainer sammarizes the isessibri. Point ahead tb sessibns 
in which scale models can be used (iri Methbd Demoristra— 
tions. Field Days, and Health Skill Presentations;)'' 



iTrainers may cRbbse to have clay on hand because of its value 
as a modeling material. Otherwise, trairiees should "l)e lefi:- — 
to their own devices in collect iiig their taaterials they need 

.For inf orraattonai porposes^ the trainer may wish to locate 
before class materials like wood chips, bamboo, thatch, jars^: 
tin, water and branches, in case trainees request assistance 
in locating them. 
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SKILL GROUP IV 
SESSION #4, P. 3 



trainer Notes: 1. The length of the session iriay vary according to the size 

of the group arid the riuraber of preseritatibris to be giveri, 

1. It is iraportarit . that sbine feature of a model can ibe _ 
actively inariipulated. This affords an_ oppbrturiity for 
audience participatibri in a scale model preseritatiori. 
This point should be stressed in the lecture. 



The prior session bri REACHING SMAI.L FARMERS ( Skill Group 
IV, Session //3) atid later sessions on Method Demonstra- 
tlons (IV, #6), Field Day Presentations (IV, //8-11), and 
Health Skill Presentation, (V, #2) should all referred to 
(see Step f'/6); 
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SKil.t GROUP IV 
AGRieULTllRE EXTENSION 
SESSION #5^ P. 1 




1 hr. 



Goarl s : 



Overview : 



Ac c ivit les : 
Time : 

lilt rodiict ion 
10 Min. 

Role Play 
45 Min. 



1- To dlagrani the links between research instttattous and 
extension services, and farmers 

'2. To discuss practical stnps involved in setting ap a result 
derao plote 

3. To derive with trainees, plans ^or a result derao for a 
crop grown in their own country of assignraent, 

This is the first session of several devoted to farmer tratri- 
ing methods. tt precedes others because of the positipa re- 
sult demos hold in the research-extension chain. It should be 
scheduled late enough In training so that _t rainees have enough 
information at their disposal about one of the crops they are 
studying to actively participate in planning a demons t rat Ibri 
of improved practices for that crop's 

After a brief presentation of the research-exteris idri chain, 
the session is conducted as a role play. The trainer assumes 
the role of a PCV plariri irig a result demo arid proceeds to hold 
a dialogue with trainees while making choices' as to how the 
demo will be set up and used as a training method. 



1. State goals. Diagram research-extension chain on a biack 
board. Discuss the result demonstrations * place in the 
resea rch ext ens to'> chain . 

2. Traintir chooses a o .ttable crop chat is grown in--couhtry 
and enlists trainees' help in planning a result demo by 
proceeding through the foiiowing steps on the blackboard. 



-Brainstorm a 11 recommended practices. 

-Discuss the comparative advantages of demons tr;^^ irig 
Individual practices and ppt_fpr one approach or the 
other (see Section III - 1 of Handout IV - ^. - 1 : ) 
The Resjult Demo Plot As An Extension Tool.- 
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Se'SSICN #5, Pi 2 



-Select practlsea according to the fbllow^lhg 
criteria: 

.Locally tested 

•Affordable 

.Profitable 

.Shows Immediate results 

-Choose a suitable deJionstration farm and site (see 
Section III - 2 of Handout IV - 5 - i: The Resalt 
Bemg ^ldt As Ati Extens ton-T^oi ji 

-Have a trainee draw on a blackboard a plan for the 
demonstration's layout i 

-Discuss suprrvtsing the demo, using it as a promo- 
tional tool, and in follow-up... 



3; Ask a trainee to summarize the key {Joint s_pf the discus- 



sion and distribute Handout IV - 5 - A;.^ The^ Result Demo 
Plot As An Extension Tbol ._ Ask if a result demonstration 
would be valuable in a Field Day. 



.Blackboard arid chalk 

.Handout IV - 5 - A: The Resu lt^^mo J'lot As An Extension 

1. Work out with technical trainers the set-up of the garden 
or part of the Livestock program ^s^ a Result Demonstra- 
tidri. This can be referred no in this sesslbtii and used 
as a extensiop field trip exercise i 
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SKILL GROllP IV ^ _ _ 

AGRICULTIJRE EXTENSION 
SESSION #6, P, I 



METHOD DEMONSTRATIONS 



Time: I Hr. 



CZf\a In* 



To have tralitees observe and participate in an effective 
method demonstration* 



This session could readily be combined with the session Re- 
sult Demonstrations Practically speaking, this session is 
conducted as a method demonstration of a method demoh^t ration. 
One trainer conducts as well-organized method demo relating to 
some aspect of the technical training trainees are receiving. 
A second trainer stops action at intervals to cbmBent dii the 
training methods usect^by first trainer. 



Activities: 



Time: 



Introduction 
5 Min. 



State the session^s goal and describe the session's 
format. 



Demonstration 
20-30 Min. 



First trainer begins a method demonstration. Second 
trainer interrupts action to raise points (from Handout IV 
- 6 - A: the Use of the Method Demonstration As A teach- 
ing Device ) about methods being employed, e.g#^ 

.Trainer One asks the group: ""Can everyone see . and hear 
me?" and contlhues by sayihgi "Due to ah expressed intei- 
est in fruit tree production and your possible involve- 
ment in a refbrestatioQ progtOTi in your country assign- 
merit^ are golrig^^p conduct an experiment on basic tree 
plan ting taethodsc*' 

.Trainer Two comments: '"Trainer One has gotten your 
attention by asking' for it, and by invoicing your special 
Interest in the topic at hand. 

•trainer One explains that the tree to be^ Ian ted has been 
selected because it is available and widely grown 
locally* 

•trainer two points out that Trainer One has chosen a 
relevant topic* 
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Sunmiary 
5-10 mn. 



Material s : 



fratner Notes: 



3. 



Skitt diROUP iV 
SBSSIOM #6, Pi 2 



The method denso proceeds tn this manner until the demo is 
completed i 

After BOTtmarizing the technical iafbrmatlon conveyed in 
the deDDonstratibh, the trainers give a self critique of 
how they felt the method demonstration went. Ui-stribute 
Handout IV - 6 ^ A: The Use of The Ifethod DenbciBtrat ibti 
As A Teaching Device tb^ tralMes. Ask if trainees hive 
seen other examples of Method Dedibastratidas in the 
Training Prbgram by Trainers? 



Point ahead to the use of the 
nique in the Field Day; 



sthod demonstration tech' 



•All materials necessary for conducting the method demo 



iHandoat Vi - 2- A: 
Teaching Device s 



The Use of the Method Demons t rat ion As A 



1. The dembnstratibh should be well-rehearsed by both 
trainers* 



2. Audience participatibii in the demonstration should be 
stressed* 

3. The points to be brought out by trainer two (in step #25 
should be picked out from Handout IV " A in a concise 
form well before the sesstoni Bx^ples bf other pbints to 
consider: 



-Simple enough tbptc tb be cbvered in time span bf 

d emons t rat ion 
-Had cbntiugehcy plah^ e.g. i-i case it rained. 
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SKILL _GRgyp IV._ _ 
AGRICULTURE EXTENSION 
SESSION #7, P. 1 



FARMER LEARNING STYLES 



1; To generalize on what effect iridividiial learning styles 
could have on work with farinetP. 

2. To identify communication tools with which to work with 
farmers; 

3i "^^.i^f "^i^y^^[*?_ f frence between Participative and 

Directive t^ai^iag Styles, and what training styles have 
been carried but in training. 

This session brings together cross culturai ideas with Che the 
practical task of cbrnmuni eating with farmers. As such, it is 
related to all the other Agriculture Extehsibh Skill Group 
sessions. 

The trainer starts this session with a recture^ though the 
lecture is delivered in two contrasting styles; 1) as an 
American teacher; 2) as a HCN rural subsistence farmer. 

This experience is reflected upon and generalized, after which 
the Experiential Model is presented. A handout compares Par- 
ticipative and Directive Training Styles, and the traineea 
views of the trainer's style are solicited; 



1. Iritrbduce session: "Have you hdticed how people, talk dif- 
ferently when they are with different groups of people? 
Even beyond talking politely to older people^ or talking 
baby talk with babies, one tends to say 'y'all* in the 
Southern USA, or talk with French inflections in French 
speaking areas; In a sitnilar way, one oan change one's 
teaching or training style depending oh what group of 
people you're with, and also according to what the topic 

^? ways of working with farmers 

with different caiturai backgrounds than yourself;" 

Share goals of the session (oh a flipchart). 
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SESSION #7, P. 2 



Ask if any trainees have had experience with teaching 
rural subsistence farmers before. Ask for their general 
bbservatibos on their experiences. 

Ask the group to split into twb| separated by a line down 
the middle. Label one half of the group as "Americans * , 
and the other half as "Host Country Farmers". The trainer 
presents a lecturette to the group. However^ the trainer 
should use two radically different styles during the lec- 

around iti front of the group. When 
the trainer is in front of the "Ainerlcans"^ she/he should 
use American slang, be like a high school or college 
teacher 9 use a podium and a blackboard or flipcharts, use 
written audio-visual aids, use all available technology. 
When the trainer strolls in front of the HCN group, the 
trainer should adopt the mannerisms, speaking style, body 
language, etc. of host country rural subsistence farraersi 
(For exfimplei with trainees goih^ to West Africa, the 
trainer would speak in parables and proverbs ^ uses a local 
language if possible, could crouch down dii heels whiles 
talking, could use a lot of slapstick, arid Arabic 
phrases.) ^ 

touch on the following points in the lecture; 

"Cross Cultural Communication With Farmers" 

.Dif f ererkces between English and HG Language colloqui- 
alisms. Cite examples of proverbs, parables from 
both cultures. (e.g., dealing with food, family, 
laridi etc.). 

.Differerices iri non-verbal cbmmuhicatibh^ timing of 
verbal excharige^ eye contact^ touching^ body lan- 
guage, gestures, iriterpersbrial space. 

.Different approaches to Western scientific ribtibris^ 
such as measurements (use of body parts, vs. use bf 
ruler, use of tomato tins to measure volume vs. exact 
measuring cups), notions of time, verticalriess arid 

straight lines arid levelriess, readirig 
scientific maps and photographs, interpreting scale. 

.Diffetent training methods; use of technology vs. 
lack bf it. Storytelling, analogy, proverbs and par- 
ables ^ skits^ rble plays^ sbrig arki dance ^ visual aids 
such as models, phbtbs^ puppets^ drawings^ posters, 
flaririel boards, flash cards^ games^ puzzles. 
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SESSidN #7, Pi 3 



Break 
10 Mlh. 

Processing 
10 Min. 



4 . Break 

5. Ask trainees how it felt to be tn either side of the 
lecture- 



Techniques 
used in 
trairiirig 
15 Min. 



6; Ask "Have you noticed yourselves explaining a concept or 
idea of soiaeone using soiisa words or mahrierisms of the per- 
son who taught it to you, that is, your teacher, your 
mother, etc?" Ask trainees to generalize about this exper- 
ience and relate it to their PGV placement. 

7. Identify with the group some of the training techniques 

and styles used in this training program. Start with the 
Experiential Models which many of the sessions and Skill 
Groups fbllbw. 



1. EXPERIENCE 
(Learning Style 
and activity^ 



4. APPLICATION 
(What you will do now 
»hen you use the skiii;) 



2._ REFLECTION 
(What you learned 
about yourself i 
your feelings.) 



3. GENERALIZATION 
(What this means in 
other situations , at 
your placements^ with 
other people.) 



Suggest this as a valuable tool for teaching adults^ as 
opposed to lectures. Of fer examples of the use of the 
Experiential Model in trairilhg {e.g., EXTENSION WORKER 
VISIT). 



Ask if there are any questions. 
Model clear?" 



"Is The Experiential 



Distribute & 
Read Handout 
5 Min. 



8. Distribute Handout VI - 7 - A: Participative & Directive 
Training Styles . Have trainees read it. 
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SESSION #7, P. 4 



Reflecting 9. Mention that this is another view of a training approach, 

& Geherallzi j That is^ a participative trainer treats trainees more as 

pri the Handout adults. Ask if there are any reflections or generaliza- 

5 Miri. tibris from the handout? Bring up session //4: Working 

with Others: Helping ( Skill Group III) for other exam- 
ples of styles . 

Suiimary 10- In summary, ask what style does the trainer use in these 

5 Mia. sessions? Ask if this is good, or Should it be changed? 

Ask trainees what they have learned from their experi-* 
eaces in this session? 

Materials : .Flip chart or blackboard with session goals on it. 

.Materials for the style change Such as hats, podium^ etc. 
(Step //3) . 

.Flip chart with an Experiential Model bri it (Step ^10). 
.Handout VI - 7 - A: P^rt icipativ&-&^ birective Train lag^ 
Styles 



Trairter Nb^&e^ : 1. This session relates to other Agricaiture Extension Skill 

Group sessions such as REACHING SMALL FARMERS (^^3)^ SCALE 
MODEL DEMONSTRASTIONS (#4), l^THOb DEMONSTRATIONS (^^5), 
and THE FIELD DAY SESSIONS, as well as the Health Skill 
Group V's Session //2 PRACTICAL SKILLS FOR HEALTH MAIN- 
TENANCE. The Development Skill Group's Session i?4: WORK- 
ING WITH OTHERS: HELPING, and the two sessions on NON- 
VERBAL COmUNICATIdN in Skill Group VI: (#4 and 5). 

This can be brought up throughout the session as apprbpri- . 
ate. 

2. The trainer should practice the lecture described in Step 
2-3, to make the style changes flow easily. More dramatic 
changes will make the point clearer. Changes of clothing, 
i .e. i •putting bri/bff a HCN hat or similar physical changes 
could alsb be appropriate. 

3. Another option for the lecture in steps 2-3 is to have a 
HCN trainer give one style's half of the lecture, while an 
American could give the other style. A role reversal (HCN 
acting like an American, and vice versa) could be humor- 
ous. If two trainers give this lecture, they should prac- 
tice th^ lecture well. 

4. A Learning Style Inventory could be given tb trainees to 
start off the session if desired, tb get at the Learning 
Styles of the trainees in more detail. Such an experience 
could then be prbcessed arid generalized, thus leading into 
the steps bri the Experiential Model (step 7)i 
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A form of "Learning Style Inveritbry'' is found til A Train- 
4ng^-Ma nual i -Or Apprbpri ^^t^^j^GKaauni^ty T^c^^^ Farallories 
Institute Rural Center arid CHP Interriatibnal , January, 
1982, Phase 1/Part 2; Session 4, pp. 1-4 and Attachment 
i-4/2-A. 

R esources ; ^ Helping Health Workers Learn by David Werner and Bill Bower; 

The Hesperian Foundation, P.O. Box 1692, Palo Alto, CA. 
94302, USA), 1982, Chapters 11-16 and 27. 

. Community Health Education In Developing Countries ^ by Pamd. 
Straley and Vyer Ngoc Lupngi Peace Cbrps^ I.C.E. (806 
Cbririecticut Ave, NW. Washirigtbri, D.C 20526) ^ 1978, Part 
III . 



tliral ^Kten^4onr-Manu^l , by Michael Gibbbris, sbbri tb be 
published by I.C.E., Peace Cbrps, Chapter 4: Farmer Train- 
ing , Subchapter "Cross Cultural Cotmniini cation . 
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SKILL GROUP IV 
AGRiClJLtlJEE EXTENSION 
SESSION #8^ P. 1 



INTRODUCTION H 




ttme: 



55 Mtn. 



Overview: 



Activities; 
Time; 

Introduction 
5 Min; 

Lecture 
30 Mini 



1. to identify field days as a useful prbmbtional technique 
in attracting farmers to ah agricultural extehsibh 
program. 

2. To discuss practical steps in setting tip a field day. 

•^3. To ihtroduce the thetne and planning time-line of the field 
day activity conducted in the last week of trainings 

Field days are considered fartner training methods, even though 
their express focus is promotion rather than training; This 
session should therefore be schedui^ in conjunction with 
other farmer training sessions; it should also occur with 
plenty of time remaining in training so trainees can plan 
their individual presentations^ invitations can be delivered^ 
and special food preparations can be made. 

The session includes a presentation by the trainer cn field _ 
days as promotional devices and the asslghmeht: to trainees of 
a field day as a collective traihiiig taak which they plan and 
carry out themselves. 



1. State goals, refer to the Health Skill Oroap Session #2; 
PRACTICAL SKILLS FOR HEALTH MAINTENANCE as a form' of a ^ 
field Day, and make links to upcoming sessiois; 

2. Define a field day as a day-lbr^ series of prbmbtidhal 
activities centering on a special theme (e.g.^ pbst^ 
harvest technblbgy) • 

Point but that because of the festive^ county fair-like 
atmbsphere of the eveht| special preparations need to be 
made that would hot necessarily be iricbrpbrated in bther 
farmer training methods , e .g. , irivitatibns to special 
guests and a day-ending feast. 
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Other ioglstiCB to consider: 

-clear paths and a well-planned route between demon 

strations 
-standing room 
-shade 

-appropriate dress 
-trarispdr tatlbri 



Special cdnslderatldris In using a field day as a promo- 
tldnal device Include: 

•The theme of the day should be timely (eigi. Just 
after or during harvest) and appropriate to the 
audience; 

.Size and make-up of the audience inay in|iaence the 
location of demonstrations or the format for tfie day 
(e;g; , farmers can be routed through stations in 
small groups and demonstrations can be presented 
several times during the course of the day) • 

•Field days are excellent pppbr tuhlties for counter- 
parts to receive recbghltlbri In a village^ 

•Ministry supervisors can be Invited; (Note that they 
may have different needs or Interests In being pres- 
ent than farmers); 

•EKceedlngly long presentations are not weii-salted to 
the field day format; the suggested maximum length is 
a half hour; 

i Field days form important first impressions, there- 
fore planning and ^preparation should be done with 
great carei " ' 

•Highly orchestrated events are especially prbhe to 
being upset by unfbrseeh prbblims; cbritlrigehcy plans 
shbuld be made fbr eventualities like late arrivals 
br slbw mbvlhg grbups; field days tend to last longer 
than they are meant tb. 

Assignment 3^ The trainer states the thetne of the field day to be car- 

15 Mlh^ tied out In training and reviews the following aspects of 

the task to be assigned to trainees: 

-Planning and preparation is the trainees' collective 
responsibility^ 
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Summary 4. 
5 ^ari. 

^t^alner^ N6tes 4^ 1. 

2. 

3. 



-Trainers will prbylde support by atteridlhg plaririlhg 
meetings and helping trainees choose their topics for 
preseritatibris.. 



-Each trainee is required to take an active role in 
making a preseritatibri; cbllabbratibri is possible; 6-8 
miriiites recommended; two or three trainees may take 
dri a cbdrdittating role for planning and execution of 
the field day; this may take the place of an individ- 
ual project. 



-Planning and preparation time is incorporated into 
the training schedule. 

-Trainees and trainers will meet at the end of the 
field d^ to evaluate presentations and the day 
overall. 

The_ trainer summarizes the field day plaririirig prbcess that 
will take place; sblicits and answers any questibns. 

The trainer may wish to display pictures, of past field day 
activities he/she has been a part of; 

If time eKists in the schedule, traine^JS may be allowed to 
choose the theme of the field day. if trainers choose the 
theme y the opportunity exists' to meet specific technical 
training objectives. 



A field day generally requires support of the whole train- 
ing staff; the trainer responsible fot organizing 
event shoald prepare staff for that responsibility well 
ahead of time* 

Refer to the Pribr Health Session #2 (Skill Grbup V)_fbr 
bbserv^lohs oh how the group carried bff a simpler forin 
•bf a Field Day. Emphasize certain strengths or weaknesses 
bf the girbup, br adjustments that shbuld be made ^ as 
necessary. 

Refer to the Core Curriculum Training Manual The Role of 
the Volunteer in Development , OPTC, December^ 1981, avail- 
able from i.e. E. , for notes oh the 8hop_. Pages iii-134 
contain some ideas slmiiar to seating op a Field Day* 

In an overseas setting, this Field Day could take on the 
form of a Cbimnunity Project v/ith the local village, e.g. ^ 
building a grain drying floor. 
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AGRICUtTUffi EXTENSION 
SESSION #9^ P. 1 



FIELD DAY PLANNING MEETING 



Time : 2 hrs. 

Goal: 1. To make decisibhs^riS^iated to the design and goals of the 

field day. 

2« To assign preparation tasks to trainees. 

Overvi^: This session fbllbvs initial preparatibn dDiie ljy trainees. It 

should be scheduled apprbxiinately btie weeV. before the actual 
field day. . 

Trainees ruti the meeting. Agenda items include k review of 

tasks done to date/ a list of decisions to be laade the 

group, formulation of a task list of things to bf done prior 
to the field day, and delegation of responsibilities. 



Activities: 



Time: 



1. Trainees conduct a meeting based on ah agenda which they 
2 Hrs. develbp. Trainers may work with palhhers as necessary* 

In preparatibn for the meeting trainees should be polled 
to see what topics they have worked out with trainers. 
Planners can then use the list to aid them in drafting 
prbpbsals fbr grbup's consideration at the meeting. 

Some of the decisions to be made relate to: 

-routing of guests through the various displays/ 
presentat tons • 

-^sequencing of presentations : ^ 

-timing and location of meals and' refreshments 

-entertainment 

'"tasks to be done (e.g. clean-up) 

Materials: .Blackboard arid chalk. _ 

.Handbut IV - 9 - A: Meetings (bptibrial) 
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Trainers should work to ensure the success of this meeting 

P?®^"S problem--oriented questi^^is to meeting planners 
prior to the meeting xtselfi \. 

Trainers may wish to meet with planners after the meeting 
to de-brief what occarred. 

Trainers can share the Result Demonstration, Method Detnon- 
jtratioh^ and Scale Model lesson plans with planners. 
Planners can then use points from the session plans to 
suggest to other— trainees ways to~prepafe f or their Field"" 
Day presentations. 

The isessibn fits into a Skill Group VII (Comimi.iity Orga- 
nizing) cbntinuum of skill-building sessions, tfiis con- 
tinuum starts with problem solving which_ leads OrgahiiZ'^ 
ing a Community Meeting, which leads to Orgarilzihg a 
Farmers Organization. In this case, the problem to be 
solved in this meeting is "How can we organize ourselves 
to have a successful field dayi" 

r. 

The trainer may distribute Handout IV - 9 - A: Meetings^ 
to trainee-planners before this session as a source of 
ideas ^f or the planners. 




Actlvlttee^ 



SKILL C^JdW? iV 
AGRICULttmE E^KSXbN 
SESSION #10^ P. 1 



FIELD DAY P^PARATION 



To provide time la the training schedule for last udnute tasks 
relar.ed to the field day. 

The session should be scheduled as close to the field day as 
possible, preferab^ the day before. Trainees wbrk indiirid- 
ually and in groups to gather materlalsi clear up logistical 
problems and practice presentations In front of others. 



time: 



Unstructured 
6 Hrs. 



>tes: 



Resource s i 



i. Trainees design this day to meet their own needs. 

Trainers should be available for cbnsuitatloa. It Is 
strongly suggested that trainees do a practice run of each 
Individual prssentatlbri In front of another person who can 
offer suggest Ions for ln§>royement. Field day planners may 
also wish to TOlk through the field day route and observe 
practice presentations in sequence. 

^Materials need to be arratiged by trainees. 



1. 



2. 



3- 



J^st minute details often require some form of transporta- 
tion. Trainera should ensure that at least one vehicle is 
available for this purpose. 

This session can be combined with Skill Grqu[v II's Seasibn 
#8: INDEPENDESr RESEAR(3i OF l.C.E. fc£SOURCES if necec^ 
sary^ or with Independent Work Time blocks in the 
Schedule. 

Planning techniques presente in Skill Group VII* s Session 
#4: PROBLEM SOLVINiJ should be used to good effect by 
trainees In this sesslbri. The trainer can circulate and 
give positive reinforcement to trainees who are plaanimr 
well for the Field Day. ^ 



the Me thod Demonstration As a 



.Handout IV - 6 -A: 

Teaching. Device 

.Handout IV - 5 - A: the Res ult D e mo Plo^ ^ An Extension 
Tool — — — _ 

Eactenaton SatdelJtnea 



.Handout 17 - 3 - B; 
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SKILL iatOUP iV 
AGRICULTURE EXTENSION 
SESSION #11^ P. 1 



FIELD My 



time: Ail Dwy 
Goals: 



Overview: 



1, 



2. 



To provide traidees. with the opportunity to demonstrate 
the skills and' knowledge they have acquired during the 
course of the training. 

To bring formal training activities to a close. 



lltts session is the last .formal training session and should be 
scheduled within a d^ or two of departure. The day Includes 
a welcome for guests, a series of presentations ^ a closure 
meetirig ^inciuding thanks and refeJrence to fbllbir-up events)^ 
evaluation^ and a feast/ celebration. 



Time; 

Field bay 
.6 Hrs. 

Evaluatlbh 
30-45 Mih. 



Feast 



1. Trainees present activities they have designed and pre- 
pared* 

2. 



^F?*??^?.®"^ trainees meet to evaluate the- day. Trali^s 
may start with a staff critique of their individual pre- 
sentations. (Ideas for criteria of successful demohstra-; 
ttons can found in Handout IV - 6 - A: The Use of the 
Method Demons tr at: 



- A: the Result Demo Plot Aa 



Handout IV - 5 
atid Hand- 



out IV - 3 - B: Extension 



The trairiee- 



plahhers may give a self-critique also, including how well 
they planned for the Field Day , conducted the planning 
meetings^ etc. (Refer to Session #4: Proble m Solving in 
Skill Group VII and Handout iV - 9 - A: 
idSas on how well the planners did* 5 



Me et i ngs for 



The trainers can also give positive and constructive feed- 
back to trainees on the Field Day* Handout IV - 11 - A: 
"^^ — ^ield Day Check Chart can be districted to trainees to be 
used trainees and trainers as a field dwy evaluation 
tool. 

3i Training comes to a close with a special meal and celebra- 
tions 
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SKILL GROUP IV 
SESSION #11^ P. 2 



•As identified by planners and trainees for the Field Day. 
.Food for the feast 

• Handout IV - 11 - A: Fie^ld Day Check Chart 

i. The Field Day should involve all trainers^ circulating 
around to the various stations. 

2- Optional fo^ni? for the Field include GomDianity Proj- 
ects (involving the community and its members directly)^ 
or the Mini-Workshop suggested in the Core Curriculum 
Manual the Role of the Volunteer in Development ^ -pp^ 
111-134. 



0 



/ 
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SKILL--GR^_IV 
AGRICULTURE EXTENSION 
SESSION Pi i 



/ 



THE EXtENS ION .SYSTEM AND INSTITUTION BUILDING 



Time: 



1 hr. 55 mill. 



Overview: 



1. . To becbiiie oriented to the Host Country Extension System 
arid the PCV role in that system. 



2. 



To coriceptuallze.the PCV role in ag extension as both 
working with small farniers and helping improve and baiid 
the Host Government Agency* s iristitutidri capability. 



This session starts with an orieritatibri to the Host Cburitry ^ 
Agripaitural Extention System, with reminders that working 
within the system fnd report writing can help improve the 
Working of the extension fystetn. ^ 

Trainfees hopef oily jd:ii be able to see the common strand theme 
betv/een the Pr»oblem~S6iving_8e88ion^ the Organizi^^ a Communir 
ty Meeting, Otganizihg a Farmers^ Organization^ and this ses- 
sion. That is, that each session -takes the same skills and 
apfrlles them on a l^r'gW f ieta~i ts the 

culmlriatirig Agricultural Extension session. 



Activities: 



Time: 

Ihtrbdflction 
and sharing 
infbrmacion 
15 



jlLri. 



Exterisibri 
System 
Lecture 
60 Min. 



ii Ask trainees to share what they have already ^learned about 
the Host Country's Exterisibri System throught Coiamunlty 
Analysis exercises or the Exterisibri Worker Visits etc. 

State goals of the session and ^ive an overviews 

2» Picasent ^n orientation to the Host Country Extension 

System with HCN representatives i Points to be covered: 

■ « • 

-Jargon i abbreviations, acron3rm8 

-Prbject description 

-System hierarchy 

• -Peace Corps' role in the system. Where do PCV's fit 
in? 

-Ideal vs^ Real coriditions 
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SKILL GROUP IV 
SESSION #12, P. 2 



-Periodic retraining and up-grading of personal 
skills? 

Linkage to 3. Make linkage to Institution Building: "The last two 

Institution points mehtidhed above: 'Ideal vs. real cbhditibri'^ and 

Building 'Periodic retrainihgand up-grading of personal skills'^ 

5 M±n. bring up the skill of ihstitutibn building. We usually 

find a gap between real and ideal cbriditibris , but what is 
our response — to bitch about that gap, to help the Host 
?9??^Fy_^^^?^™^"^_^^"^y close the gap. Here's a reading 
that has some ideas about helping build up Host Country 
Institutions; " 



Read Handout 4. Distribute Handout iV - 12 - A; Working Within the Sys- 

IC Mih. tem. Ask trainees to read the handout. 



Highlighting 5. Ask if there are questions on the Handout IV - 12 - Ai 

of Institutl^bn Ask trainees to remember back to Handout III - 2 - B: A 

Building Skills Peace Corps Agricultural Extehsibh Worker. "Did the PCV 

15 Miri, work well with the local research statibh and bther gbv— 

eriimeht officials?" 

6. Highlight 'going through proper channels ' ^ arid 'report 

writing' as institutibri-rr-buildirig skills, drawing_fr5EmJhe 



"Why do we want to work within our host government agency 
(HGA) anyway"? _ 

-H6A can provide us with technical support. 

-improve existing institution. 

-Set model for other development programs; z 

"What happens when ybti try to work butside the rules and 
hierarchies? Has ahybhe ever. tried tb. side-step a lbwer-_ 
level official in order to talk directly tb a higher level* 
official with mbre_ clout? What effect didypur actions 
have bti your relationship with the first official? What 
aire the long and short term effects of working within the 
structure as opposed to working around it?" ^ 

"We've iitentioned writing reports. What kitids of things , 
would it be useful for youpwto provide to your superiors?" 

**Have you ever recommended a co-worker/assistant to one of 
your superiors? Have you ever written a zeport of bad 
conduct? What are the prbs/cbns bf reporting on co- 

' • - _ - ' 



SKILL GROUP IV 
SESSION Pi 3 



Summary 
10 Min- 



1. 



workers' working abilities? If yoa provided your superior 
with constructive, criticism In a report^ what effect would 
it have? How would you go about making such as criticism 
without being offensive?" 

'^"^s^™"^^y> it's irapbrtarit to realize that these bureau- 
cratic constraints can be lised to bur advantage^ if the 
proper constructive attitude is taken towards them. It ' s 
important that we all try arid view bur extension efforts 
as directed towards not only farmers arid villagers but 
also towards the government agericies we're a part of. 
It's only by doing so that we can make the most effective 
contribution to the countries in which we live." 

Ask a trainee to summarize what they learned from this 
session. 



Warte rials : 



T r ai ner Notes: 



.Flipcharts on Host Country Extension System, Step #12, e.g., 

system hierarchy^ abbreviations. 
.Handout IV - 12 - A: Working Within the System 

1. Have hbst country trainers or officials give the orienta- 
tibri to t he Hb st Country Extension System, Step #2. 



SKILL OlOUPV 
HEALTH 

SESSION #i, P. i 



DISEASES AND AGENTS OF DISEASE 



Time ; 2 1/2 hirs. 



Goala^ 



To examine the effects of some of the major diseases and 
agents of disease which exist In the host country. 

To explore the causes, cotamoti symptoms , transmission pro- 
cesses, and possible prevention strategies for these 
diseases* 

To assess in a caltarai context the reiattonshtp among 
causes of diseases and their logical treatment and preven- 
tion. 



Overview: 



Trainees are given an opportunity to take a look at some of 
the major diseases and agents of disease that are found in 
developing countries. Particular attehtibhi however ^ is paid 
to the diseases which are found In the geographical, regions of 
the host countries In addition, the trainees in_ small groups 
explore the causes i commbh symptoms, and possible prevehtlbh 
strategies for these diseases In a cultural cbhtext. 



Activities; 



Time * 



Goals 1. Trainer opens this session by summarizing the goals. 

5 Min; 

2. Gives a brief introduction which focuses on the differ- 
ences between diseases in the tJ^S. and those overseas^ 

Possible Ihtrbductldn: "All bf us at sbme time br 
another^ have been exposed to disease » As children^ most 
bf us battled with measles, mumps^ and chlckehpbx^ hot tb 
mehtlbh runierbus sore thrbats^ cblds^ and the flu. In 
most casea these, diseases did hot create for us any seri- 
ous problems. Why? Well^ bhe factbr Is the ehvirbhmeht 
In which these diseases exist. That Is, Iti America most 
of lis come frdin a mdderti, cleati, and comfortable situation 
In which malhiitrltlbn, unsanitary living cbridltlbhs ^ In- 
testinal parasites, and other factors which contribute to 
the occurrence of disease do not exist. However, In many 
environments tte situation _t8_nuch different. In develop- 
ing countries where poverty Is often widespread and the 
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SKILL GROUP V 
SESSION #1, P. 2 



Presentation 
30 Min, 



conditions described above are common, disease problems 
are osuaiiy serious* It is important for those of us 
planning to work overseas to be knowledgeable about the 
variety of diseases and agents of disease which exist in 
the areas where we will live and work. In this way ^ we 
are better prepared to understand disease^ to deal with 
the factors which influence disease dccurrehce^ and to 
help others deal with them. 

During the tiext half hdiir you will have the opportunity to 
see the symptbtiB and effects of particular diseases which 
exist in the developing world. It would be helpful for 
ybii to pay particular attention to the interplay of fac- 
tors which cause these diseases to exist and spread. 

3. trainees watch Unseen Enemies or Water :^ The Hazardous 
Necessity , the Center for Disease Control slides, or 
locally avaiiabie overviews of diseases and agents of 
disease* 



Processing 
20 Sin. 



4. 



Orientation 
to teams 
5 Min. 



5. 



Lead a brief discussion about what waspresehted. 
questions for discussion include: 



Possible 



.In general^ how do you feel about what you saw in the 
presentation? Were you surprised^ alarmed, horri- 
fied? (Encourage trainees to express their fears 
concerning the diseases they will be exposed to in 
the field). 

.In general, what factors would you say contributed to 
the occurence of the disease in the presentationi 

;With these factors in mind, \^at kinds of actions/ - 
activities/interventions/strategies might be effec- 
tive in preventing the. diseases presented? 

Explain that during the next step, the trainees will have 
the opportunity to further investigate the above ques- 
tions. Divide the training group into teams and explain 
the fblldwihg process: 

From the presentation^ you should how be familiar with at 
least some of the cdmiik)n diseases which exist in the 
developing countries. What are we going to do now is take 
a closer look at a few of the diseases which are found in 
the geographic region of the host country^ 

Eadh team is to select one of the diseases which is found 
in the geographic region of their host country from Hand- 
out V - 1 A: List of Major Diseases and their Gedgrapfe- 
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leal Ar eas of Ehdemicity . Using the Beaesoa book; "Where 
There l a No Dbctbr'*i and other available reference 
sources, ybii and your team will exaxiiiie in detail the 
disease which ybii have chbseti and discuss the relevant 

that disease as a group. Then you are to 
develop as a group, a graphic il lust rat ibh ion hewsprihtj 
of the transmission cycle of the disease. This cycle 
should include the major causative factors of the disease 
and how it infects human beings.^ In addition, each grbup 
will decide on possible intervention points in the cycle 

where the disease transmission process could be inter- 

tup ted and the disease prevented. Emphasis should be 
placed bii those actions which volunteers can take to best 
ensure that they will hot contract the particular disease. 
Each grbup shbuld also be prepared to describe how they 
arrived at their trahsmisslbh cycle and their particular 
preventive strategies. 

The trainees wbrk iti their teams for 45 minutes. 



Trainees take a break. 



Reconvene the group and facilitate a grbup discussion of 
the diseases the groups have chosen. With the transmis- 
slbh cycles posted in front of the group, ask a spokesper- 
son from each g^oup to explain the major components of 
their group's transmtsston cycle as well as the pc^itits iti 
the cycle where the group determin^ it would be appropri- 
ate tb intervene. Encourage the other groups to coment 
and make suggestions. Possible questiom to facilitate 
discussibh include. 

iSo you see any similarities iti these trahsmisslbh 
cycles? Hw about the pbihts at which the trahsmls- 
sion processes may be interrupted? 

iCan we make any generalizatidns abbtit the way 
diseases are transolt ted and the factors that 
influence the transmission process? 

Focus the group bh what they have seen, heard, and dbtie 
durlhg this session. Facilitate this discussion with the 
use of the following questions: (Major points are re- 
corded bh hewsprlnt.) 

.Has what ybu have seeh and heard in the last few 
hours giveh ybu ahy further insights Into diseases 
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arid agents of dlseaseE? (NQTF ? Agents of disease 
are actually the disease causing organisms whether . 
they be a protozoa, amoeba, bacteria^ a vlmsi etc.) 
If yes, v^at kinds of Insights? If no, why do ydU 
thtSc not? Do you feel that these insights will help 
yoa in the field? 
/ 

iFrom what you already know about conditions in your 
host country ^ how may you best begin to prepare your- 
self to avoid cbritractlrig a serious communicable 
disease during your volunteer tour? What can you do 
to begin this process now during training? What are 
some of the daily habits which yoa will need to begin 
practicing while living or traveling in developing 
countries? 

Materials : .Handout V - 1 - A: List of Maj or Diseases and t heir Geo- 

graphi^sar l Areas of E ndem icityi 

. Control of Commanicable Disease in Man by Beriespn 
.The Film Unaeen Enemies or Water The Hazardbus^ ^ ecessity 
.Center for Disease Cohtrbl slides; 16 mm prbjectdr; slide 
projector ; newsprint ; markers 
^ Where Is No Doctor , Werher 

(NOTE: The film. Unseen Enemies Is available from the Shell 
Film Library, 1433 Sadler Circle West Dr. , Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46239. The film presents an overview of some of the 
major diseases in the developing world Including leprosy, 
yawsi malaria^ schlstbsbmiasis, filariasis.etci An alternate 
film. Water; The Hazar dou s Neces alty . is avatiabie from the 
United Nations Audio-Visual Information Center on Human 
Settlements, 2206 East Mali, University of British Columbia 
Campus, Vancouver, B.C. Canada V6T IW5. This film examines 
several of the major water-borne tropical diseases and the 
economic and social conditions wiiich allow them to flourish. 

Slides dealing with arthrbpbd-bdrhe encephalitis, diptherla, 

rabies, plague, anthrax, desert fever malaria, leprosy, 

rubella, cholera, etc. are available frbm: Center for Disease 
Control, Bureau of Training, Ihstitutibnal Systeins Division, 
Teaching Resources, Atlanta, Georgia. It is recommended that 
three or four copies of Behesbh's book be available for group 
discussion if each Individual vbluriteer is not given their own 
copyi 

irainer No tes ; 1. This session is intended to give the trainees a brief in- 
troductlbn to the kinds of diseases that they may encoun- 
ter as vblutiteers. Experience hs^s shown ^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
primary concern of new PCV^s and therefore this session 
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comes near the beginning of Basic Health training; Furth- 
er, this session Is also Intended to be a foundation for 
Skill Group V's Session #2 on PRACTIGAfc SKILLS. The 
rationale is that once the trainees see the major diseases 
that exist in the developing world and also realize that 
these diseases can be prevented^ they have a good basis 
for understanding the importance of acqulrio^ practical 
skills in health maintenance; 

Again, trainees should be encouraged to express their 
fears ahd^sgivlngo about coming into contact with cooSi- 
nlcable diseases.. It should also be emphaslzel-that-thefle 
diseases can be avoided If one is careful and adheres to 
preventive practices. 

Start the process of finding a source of information on 
dlseaseis in Step #3 early, perhaps during Staff Training. 
If films/ slides are unobtainable, local Dfcdical people 
such as the Peace Corps Hedlcal Of flee may be able to give 
a iecturette with pictures from text books. 

Another idea is to start this session with a pretest, 
assessing trainees' prior knowledge of the diseases. 

Questions should stimulate trainees' interest In diseases 
they may know nothing about; Examples of pre-^test ques- 
tions are: 

I. Mulching: Match the vectors with the appropriate 
health problems which follow: 



SKILL GROUP V 
SESSION #1^ P. 5 



4; Internal parasites 
(living in the body) 
^''^^^F^?! parasites 
(living _oa the body) 



1. Bacteria - B 

2. Virus - V 
3; Ftihgiis -F 

M alaria 

—S cabies 

II. Trua ^^3^ 



Warts 

_Syphilli8 



- I 

- i 

Sores with pus' 

_ ^A mdebic dysentery 



Antibiotics have no effect on illness caused by a 

virtisi 

nutrition can cause burning or numbness of the 

feet. 

^Scorpion stings are rarely dangerous. 
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III. Multiple choice - Otrcie correct answers. 

li Which of the following Is got an Infectious 
disease? 

A* Athlete's foot 

B. Humps 

C. Earache 

D. Goiter 

E. Hayfever 

2. Circle the steps women should take to avoid a 
vaglnel Infections 

A. Wear cloth underwear 

B. bqadi regularly _ 

Ci Maintain a proper diet and regular rest 
bi Pertbdically take tetracycline 



iVi Essay questions ; 

A neighbor of yours comes to visit you in the even- 
ing. He shpwi you two painful swelitngs on his leg. 
One has broken open and is oozing pas. The other is 
large* and quite hard to the tOTch, yet your neigh- 
bor askiS ydii for medicine which is not locally _ 
available. What do you recooDend instead to help 
ease your friend's pain and reduce the risk that the 
infection might spread? 

A test like this could also be given as a post test 
after the last Health Skill Group Session* arid could 
be used as w evaluation tool. 

.Beneson, Ahism S. Control of Cbimmm icable D iaeasea in Man , 
12th edition, 1975, American Public Health Association, 1015 
18th St. NW. Washington, D.C. 2003$, available from l.C.E. 

^ Healgh Resource Material for Peace Corps Vo lunteers , 
available from I.C.E. 

Werner, David. Where There^ Is No Doctor , available from 
I.C.E. 

.Health Educatlbri: A Study Unit on Fec a l-Borne Diseases arid 
Parasites t ICE. 

.For tSbre ideas and information about this lesson plans, see 
the Basic Healthu-Training Guide iDraftl^ Office of Program- 
mirig and Training Coordination ^ Peace Corps Washington, Core 
Cutriculii Resource Materials^ particularly pp. 80-88i A 
final version of this manual will be available from I.C.E. 
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PRACTICAL SKILLS FOR HEALTH MAINTEKANCE 



Time: 2 hirs. 55 niih. 



Goals : 



1. To determine the reasons for purifying water; to practice 
purifying water through boiling arid the use of chlorine 
aiid the use of Ibdltie. 

2. To understand the need to eat foods which are free of 
disease causing organisms; to practice cleaning fruits and 
vegetables • 



Overview: 



3. 



4, 



6. 



To examine baste personal hygiene and dental hygiene 
guidelines; to practice hygiene with limited water sup- 
plies. 

To understand the reasons for and methods of hygiene dis- 
posal of solid waste and excreta. 

To acquire a basic iihderstaridihg of immuhdlogy and the 
immunizations required to prevent disease while living 
overseas. 

To examine the Peace Corps health kit in relation to Its 
uses for prevention and cure. 



7. To practice utilizing extension techniques in teaching 
others practical skills for health maintenance. 

In the preceding Health Skills Group Session #1 the trainees 
had the opportunity to learn the common diseases and agents of 
disease which exist in the host country. They have also been 
made aware of possible preventive n^asures to avoid getting 
these diseases, this session makes use of a mini-workshop 
format to provide the trainees with_ ah bppbrtuhi^ to practice 
a number of practical skills directly related to the preven- 
tion of illness arid disease^ and the mairiteriance of a positive 
health status, hfore specif ically, trainees will learn more 
about arid/br practice purifying water, using medicines to deal 
with disease, basic personal arid dental hygiene practices with 

limited water supplies, basic Informatton concerning solid 

waste and excreta disposal, basic ^^fo^^tlon about immu- 

nblogy and the iionunizattons required to prevent disease liv- 
ing overseas i This session can be related to Ag Exterisiori 
session such as Method Demonstrations and Field Day^ arid per- 
haps be incorporated with them. 
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Activities: 
Time: 



Linkage 1. Mention that in the previous session the trainees learned 

and goals about some of the diseases in the host country as well as 

10 Mln. ways of preventing these diseases. Explain, that during 

this session we will focus on sone practical guidelines 
and skills concerning personal hygiene and health prac- 
; tices while in the host country. Outline the goals of the 
session on newsprint. 

Orientation 2. Explain that the goals will be accdmplished through the 
to mini^ use of a mirii-wbrkshbp fbrtoat: 

workshops _ 

iO Min. The tralrilrig group will be divided into six groups, and 



each of these groups will begin the session^ participat- 
ing in different mirii-workshops which will be conducted at 
six different locations dr stations in the training site. 
For example, one group is assigned to a kitchen for a 
presentation off partfytng water, another group meets in a 
classroom for a presentation on how and why to use the 
medicines in their Peace Corps health kits, and another 
group meets outside for a presehtatiph on solid waste and 
excreta disposal. (NOTE: _Add or substitute areas that 
would be more appropriate for the training group). " 

The initial mihi-wbrkshdp sessions are conducted by a 
trainer or resource person whose role is to: 

.Explain the goals of the mini-workshop in terms of 
learrilhg arid practicirig a practical skill as well as 
teaching it tb bthers. 

.Facilitate a short five minutes discussion of hbw the 
skill area relates to health maintenance^ and ask 
trainees what information/guidelines, they require in 
order to develop the particular skill as well as be 
able to teach the skill to bthers. 

iProvide the trainees with guidelines in the fbrra of 
handouts and written information; an actual demon- 
stration which involves them; br ask questions which 
help them decide hbw best tb approach the skill 
area. 

.Encourage trainees tb practice the skills (as in 

boiling water arid clearilngvegetabies) or formulate 
arid put iritd action a strategy for dealing with the 
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area (aa in hov to dispose of garbage iti a safe and 
practical way)* 

• Offer gnidance if requited ^ draw^ at t 
takes, ask the group to suggest other appr6a<;hea for 
accomplishing the task. 



The trainer also explains that after these initial present 
tatibns (approximately twenty minutes) each group will 
rotate ahd go on to the next station. However » depending 
od the sise of _ the_ training groups one or two people from 
each grbxip will, volunteer to remain at the station in 
order tbjm^e the presentation th^ had Just been part of » 
to the next group. Iti this way, everyone in the training 
group will have made at least one present at iratef ore hav^ 
ing completed all six stations. iUOXl^ trainees should 
be made aware that they m^ have to give a second P^^a^n- 
tation, but only after all the trainees have made 
one.) Then, after tte volunteers ha^ Mde their present 
tion they Join the _group to whom the presentation was made 
and continue through the rest of the stations. 



Mini- 
Workshops 
2 firs. 



Break 
10 Min. 

Discussion 
of ndnl- 
workshops 
15 Mih. 



Trainees participate in the mini-workshops. Handouts are dls- 
tributedy and a trainer at each post organizes the presenta- 
tions. 

trainees take a break. 



The group reconvenes aiid the trainer facilitates a discussion 
of the session by focusing cm the following questions: 

.How do the practical skills you have learned and 

practiced today relate to the maintenance of a posi- 
tive health status? 



• Are there ^dittonal skills you feel wuld be help- 
ful, that were not covered tod^? ^How might you go 

about acquiring those skills? Where could you find 
the technical information and/or guidelines? 

iHow does lowing these skills help you be a role 
model for positive health practices in the host coun" 
try? Is simply incbrporatihg these skills in your 
own life enouicii? Or are there situations in which 
you could be a more active **teacher'*» facilitating 
local people to learn these and/or other skills? 
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•What did you learn from today's experiences that 
relates to Ag Extension Methods arid Adult Learning? 



Closure 
10 Mill. 



Materials ; 



Trainer Notes: 



6. ISraw the session to a close by reemphaslzlng the need to 
maximize, preventive measures as a ray tnalntalnlng a j>osl- 
tlve health status. Mention that the next session will 
Introduce an additional tool for taalntainlng a positive 
health status — sound nutrition habits i 



iHandout V - 2 - A: 



•Handout 
•Handout 



2 
2 



B: 

e: 



iHandout V - 2 - D: 



•Handout 
•Handout 
•Handout 



- 2 - 

- 2 - 

- 2 - 



£: 
F: 
G: 



Mini-Workshops ^Summary of Needed 
Materials) 

Guidelines for Purifying Water _ _ 
Basic Guidelines for Personal arid Dental 

Health [ [ " : 

Basic Iriifbrmatlbri Coricerrilrig- Sblldr^i^atte 
arid Excreta Disposal 
Guldellries for Assurlrig Fbc 




•Newsprlrit arid markers 
□A stove or fire 
•A sink or basin 
•Fruit and vegetables 

•A pot to boll water ^ 

• Soap _ _ 

•Household bleach 

•Bdklng soda 

•2Z tincture of iodine 

•Toothbrush 

.A Peace Corps Medical Kit 

•A bucket of water | 

1. This sesslori can be ari eri joy able teaching and learning ex- 
perience if plariried arid organize well^ OtSs of your first 
cbricerris should be tb idtiritify the six people who can make 
the initial preseritatioiis and then oversee the others for 
accuracy arid the use joF^health education techniques •One 
bf these people should have an understanding of how and 

why the Sedicines in the trainee health kit should be 

used^ Another individual should have aome knowledge about 
Inmuriblbgy arid the immsntzatlons which PGV's receive 
during their dverseas stay* 



Another concern is gathering the necessary materials tb be 
used« A kitchen would be idea^ for use of the stbve arid _ 
sink, however^ if these are not availablei it is suggested 
that you get a small Butagaa stove or pbssibly build a 
fire outside* tbu*ll alsb iieed a basiri^ household bleach. 
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2Z tincture of iodine^ and sbtae fruit and vegetables for 
the presentations on water purification and cleaning fruit 
and vegetables. In additibtiy soap ^ baking .soda ^ toptlir 
brushy and a bucket of water would be helpful for the Per- 
sonal and ^fntal Hygiene presentation. A suifiiarj ff£ iiate- 
rials and equipment that may be needed tor each mini-wbrk- 
shop follows these Trainers' Notes in Handout V - 2 - A: 
Mini- Workshops; (Summary of Heeded HBteriala) . 

PlaRhing for this session is ioqportanti tfaoae making the 
initial presentations should be encouraged to make use of 
appropriate heal^ education tools such as: fiipchartHy 
dembnstratibMy flannelgraphs, etc. In addition^ it ts 
suggested that th^ summarize key points &uch as an intro*- 
ductibn/ratibnale fbr the presentation^ imys in irtiich ihm 
practical skill ma^ be cbinunicated to others^ ' ways to en- 
courage local involvement 9 etc. This will serve aa an ex- 
ample for the trainees who vblilnteer tb make succeeding 
presentations • 

It would be helpful to stress to the presenters that al- 
though the information presented is basic, it is neverthe- 
less important for personal health maintenance. As much 
practical **hands on"* experience as possible should be in- 
corporated and emphastzedi 

The presenters should be discouraged from preaching to the 
trainees. Instead they should be encouraged to mrk with 
the other trainees in developing the skill as well as how 
to communicate It to others i this is especially important 
for areas such as Personal and Dental Healths the guide- 
lines are tibt intended tb be hard and fast rules to fol- 
low » but suggest ibn8_a8 to hbw tb maintain, good personal 
and dehtal health. Therefbre they should be cbmnunicated 
as such. 

^_^™P9^§^§_P?^?^_^? ^ made is that trainees must rea- 
1^?^ host country depends a great 

deal on their ability to take care of themselves rather 
than becoming iil and having to be take care of. 

This session of fers rich reaponslM for integration 

and cross-referencing with other sessions^ e.g^ Agricul^ 
tural Extension Skill Group IV Session; #6 t^HOD DEaiONr- 
STRATIdNS^ Sesaton #7 AWtT tEAitNIlie 5© TEACHIH6, Session 
#8-11 FIELD. DKY j^SSIOH^ Community Analysis Skill Group 
II» #8 INDEPENDENT RESEARCH OF ICE RESOURCES, this ses- 
8ibn> and the biies above can be incbrpbrated and presented 
together. 
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• Peace Corps Hdi^'^Cbuhtr^ Heal 

•Werner, Where There la No Jactot^, pp» 131-148 



. Hearlth Resource Mat^rialr fot^g eace Corp s Voluti t^et^ » ICE 

0 

• Health Education: A Study Unit on Fec a l-Bo rne ^iseaR^a and 



• Community-Health Education l^essons 



• Health and Sanitation Wessons , fCE 

• Health and Sahitatibh Lessons; . Visual Alds ^ ICE 

Program for Health Education Related to Water^ ICE 
• Audibvisual Cbmnmhlcatlon Handbook ^ ICE 

• Visual Aids: A Guide for Peace Corps Valuateeta , ICE 

• Hiltptij, Davids Healt^Teao hltig: Stories^ Dr&ma, Song ^ > 
Available from Learning Center, MAP International, PiOi ik)X 
50, Wheatbrij, Illinois 60187 i 

For additional insights and sources of informatiofi, refer to 
the manual from which this lesson plan was taken. Basic 
Health Training Guide (Dr^ft) Office of Prbgranming and Train- 
ing Coordination, Peace Corps/Washingt bh. Core Curriculuro Re- 
source Materials, pp^ 89-106 i 



I hr. 33 mlh. 



SKILL UROU? V 
HEALTH 

SESSION f3| P. 1 



Overview: 



Activities: 



Time: 



1. To Ititrbduce th3 concept of "good natritton'^i 

2. To explore the basic nutrltlbhal needs of people* 

3. To Identify the nutritive value of categories of food. 

?^^_?®^?^^^_^H^^cus on basic nutrition concepts^ classlfl- 
catior o{ nutrients, and the characteristics of a hutrltldiial 
dteti Tratnees will exatalne their peFsbtial . eating habits and 
daily diets in relation to nutritional needs ^ mid discuss how 
their aating habits msy change while living overseas. 



Introductldn 
5 Miti. 



Goals 
5 Miti. 

Discussion on 
food grbiips 
10 Mlii, 



1. Introduce the session by mentioning that for the most of 
us "good hutrltlbh** is hot a hew cbhcept* We hear and 
watch debates about the use of chemical additives in food; 
the dangers bf jiihk and fast fbbds; and we rem^bier well 
our mothers concern that we **ciean up our plates'* and '*at 
least eat a taste of your greeh vegetables T. Bat despite 
the cbticerti about "good hutrltlbn- that we have been ex- 
posed tb, how many of us actually pay close attehtloh to 
what we eat? This is an issue that deserves some atten- 
tion since bur f bbd habits and dle|:s will cfcihge radically 
once we are overseas. And after all^ the -qa'ilit.y bf food 
which TO take into our bodies determines to a great extent 
the quality of life we have. 

Durihg this session we are going to exf^ne this area of 
"food ahd uucrition" and hopefoiiy begin to make prepara- 
tiba fbr rjaxl-ilzlhg our hutritibhal intake as PCV'si 

2. Summarize the goals of the session lasted on newsprint* 

/' ■ : 

3. Ihtrbduce; this step with the rbllbwlhg: -in order to bet- 
ter understand the cbhcept of "^gbbd hutrition** and how 
this relates to us personally we are going to take a look 
at our personal eating habits and daily diets.. First how- 
ever, let's take a look at food, in general. - Pad 11 tate 
discussion around the following questibtis: (Aniwers writ- 
ten on newsprint). 
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• What ariB nutrients? What are the major nutrients 
found in foods? 



.What are the Important functions of these nutrients' 



"We may classify food in terras of the functions 9^ the 
nutrients contained in therai For example, meat contains 
the nutrient, protein. Proteins are important for the re- 
pair and batidtng of tissue in our bodies^ Therefore, 
meat may be considered a body building and repair food. 
Similarly, cereals and grains contain the nutrients, car- 
bohydrates. Carbohydrates are primarily concerned with 
the use and storage of energy in our bodi-^s. Therefore ^ 
cereals and grains can be considered energy foods To 
illustrate this classification graphically^ let's look at 
the following table": (Table is posted or* newsprint). 

Three Main Food Groups 



Group I_ 
(Protective Foods) 



GroupII 
(Energy Fooda)- 



Grdup III 
(Body Building and Repair Food ^ ) 



fruits and 
vegetables 



provide water, 
minerals and 
vitamins 



cereals , grains , 
starchy roots, 
extracted oil, 
beer and wine 



contain high 
amounts of 
carbohydrates 
and/or fats 



meat, fish, poultry, eggs 
milk, cheese, and yogurt 



contain a high 
percentage of protein 



"As you can see^ food falls into brie of three groups 
depending on the major nutrients they contain. Okay you 
say, but what does this have to do with me? Well, perhaps 
it would be helpful if all of us took about iOjnlnutes to 
recall what we have eaten and drunk in the last twenty- 
four hours and place each of these foods in the group to 
which it belongs. Then we'll be able to see what major 
nutrients we are getting." 



24 Hour Diet 4, Distribute Handout V - 3 - A: Description of the Three . 

Recall -Main Food Groups and instruct the trainees t6_ recall all 

20 Min. of the foods and drinks they have had in the last twenty- 

four hours and place them in their respective food groups. 
Trainees complete 24-hbur diet recall. 
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Cdmpare Recall^ 
I7lth Handout 
20 W.n. 



Small Groop 
Discussion 
20 Min. 



5. Distribute Handout V - 3 - B: RequirenentSj Tables » and 
Llfrts of Nutrients & Foods and ask trainees to compare 
what they have eateti and drunk during the last 2$ hours to 
the nutrients and calories that an average person should 
get in a day. 

^- ^^Y^^^.^b^ ^^^^^?S SF^up into ooall groups to discuss 

_ possible questions to facili- 
tate the.sm^ii group discussion include: 

•In which food group did most of what you ate and 
drank yesterday fail? 

• Was yesterday a normal day for you in terms of irttat 
you ate? Were you tired» sluggish^ energetic? How 
do you explain this? 

•Were there any surprise in what you found to be the 
major nutrients that you got yesterday? 

•Where were you deficient? Where were you in mir- 
plus? 



Large Group 
Discussion 
20 Mih. 



NOTE; it may be interesting to have each of the groups 
plot on a graph where the individtpd grot^ member 
found themselves in terms of being average » above 

average^ ^^.^i?" ?Y§"i^_i?_E®^§^??_§9_^^i^ 
daily nutritional requirements for yesterday* 
These graphs could then be compared in the large 
group. 

Reconvene the training group atul facilitate group discus^ 
sicni around the following questions: 



•What nutrients seemed to appear most in your group's 
24 hbiir diet recalls? Were there many similarities? 
Differences? 



•In general^ how did most of the group members, do? 
Above average? Below? Axsy graphs for coq^arison? 

•Did tMs CTerclse help y^^ all? How? If not, 
what might be more worthwhile to you? 



.Do you see ways that you might be able to increase 
the aiK>unt and kinds of nutrients you take in? How? 

•Why dp ypu_ suppose this concern for_ "good nutrition** 
ii eipecillly lm|>ortaiit for those of us who plaii to 
live and work oversea!? 
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Sunnnary 
15 Min. 



Materials^ 



Re sourc es: 



•What may be done how^ during trainings to ensure that 
you get the maximum nutritional intake from your 
diet? 

8, Wrap up the session remarking that: "As we saw from 

examining the diets^ some of lis are getting all the neces- 
sary xmtrients we need and sdiue of us are nnti f**® .^^®'^ 

taht point however^ is that we begin to understand what 
nutrients pur bodies tieed to function well, because^ the 
foods which contain these nutrients are likely to be much 
dif f errant tl-ian the ones we are used to eat it^ stateside. 
And in* order to remain healthy and productive we will have 
to identify these nutritious iocaiiy-available foods." 

.Newsprint /chalkboard, markers/chalk 

•Handout V - 3 - A: Deacription of the three Main Food 

Groups 

.Handout V - 3 - B: Requirements i tables ^ and Lists of • 

Nutrients and Foods 



.Jeiitffe^ Derrick, "The Human Diet" in 

Deveibping Countries j A ID j 1969 (available from Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Gdvernineht Printing Office). 

•Lappe^ Francis Moore i Diet for 



New York: 



Ballahtlne Books ^ 1975. 
.Werner i David. Where There is 



^ ppi 107-136 



. Nutrition Ha ndbook. Peace Corps Ivory Coast, 1979 (copies 
available from ICE) 

.Shack, Kathrjm, ed. teaching Nutrition In DevelgpiM^Cbim- 
tries. Meals for Mlllibns Foundation^ 1977 pp. 114-123 

_ ._ ____ X _ . . . 

.The manual from which this lesson plan me taken; tegfe 

Health training Guide (Draft) ^ Officexof Programming and 

training Cbordinatlbni Peace Corps /Washing ton. Core Curricu- 
lum Resburce Materials^ pp. 107-117, available from iiCsEi 
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PERSONAL SUPPORT WITH 



t±mez i hr« 55 m±a. 



Goals : i i 



to become aware of possible discrepancy between one's 
seif-conception as an American vs. Host Country 
National's views of Americans^ 



Overview: 



2. To identify personal support stabilirers. 
•Used in the past. 

• Functional and tibh-'functibiial at the traihitig site 
and eventual placement* 

; Previously unknown that may be at their placement 8« 

This activity starts tte tratnfea thinking and_feei±^ 

views of Anericans. fheir stabilizers are explored throo^ a 
reading » a skit» and brains tormingi 

It is as Slimed that trainees have already completed the 

Apprbachlhg Living In a New Culture; A Workbook for Cross 

Cultural Trahsitibh^ put but by OPTC^ Revised September^ 1981. 
Future crbss cultural adaptatibn sessions, involving ijK>re esc- 
plicit practice bf adaptatibh skills are brief y previewed. 



Activities: 



Time 

Introduction 
5 Min. 



1. State goals. Review work done in Cross Cultural Workbook^ 
specifically the concept of culture shock. 



Brainstorm 
Id Min. 



Sharing HCN 
Precbhceptibhs 
15 Mih. 



Ask trainees to brainstorm a list of adjectives that they 
would describe themselves as Americans to Host Country 
Nationals. Record these oh a blackboard or flipchart. 

Share ^'cecbhceptlbhs HCN's have bf Americans and Peace 
Cbrps Volunteers. _ Some bf the precbhceptibhs shbuld be 
critical__e.g.^ All Americans are rich. Ameri.can8 datice 
spastically, etc. 
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Processing 
ie Min. 



Ihtrdductrori 
to Stabilizers 
15 Mill 



Reflection 
lb Min. 



Skit 
15 Min. 



Process 
Skit 
5 Min. 

Classify 
Stabilizers 
10 Min. 



Ask "How do these preconception miske y^ feel?" Ask ^ 
trainees to keep iti tnirid that they might run into more 
critical attitudes toward Amertrans overseas ^Tfe , 
trainer could relate personal experiences as apprbpriat^a. 
Relate experiences from the Ltve-ln, if appropriate. 

5. "Now, let's explore ways you can cheer yourself up when 
you feel lonely or homesick or under stress". Bring up 
observations you*ve made of trainees, to bring them into 
the topic of stabilizers. For example: Hey Mary, ^1 saw 
you jogging this mbrhihg. Do you do that everyday?" 

6. Dts;;ribate and ask trainees to read handout V-i-A:^ Per- 
sonal Stabilizers . Or these ideas can be presented in a 
iectorette. 

7. Ask trainees to think back to titnes during the past six 
months when they experienced stress. What did they do to 
make themselves better at those ti^s? Recall the Cross 
Cultural Workbook Section 3 in which you identified per- 
sonal lows on the graph. 

8. Ask trainees to share their stabilizers with each other. 
List them on the blackboard or flipcharts. 

9. Ask trainees to look for stabilizers in the following 
skit. 

10. Two trainers rount a skit, showing two PCV's tifeettng at a 
restauranti One who is still relying on American stabi- 
lizers (imported beer^ imported food, voice of America 

sports broadcasts, American music, wearing western 

clothes, has no HCN friends)^ while the other PCV has 
adopted local stabilizers (drinking local beer and eating 
local food^ has a HCN boy/girif riend, has lots of HCN 
friends, knows a lot about and likes local twsiCi wearing 
local dress, etc). 

11. Ask "what different stabilizers did you see for each PCV 
in the skit?" Trainer adds them to the list of previously 
identified stabilizers. 

12. Ask trainees to consider which stabilizers listed are ^ 
appropriate to use at the training site (circle these) , 
which will be appropriate at their volunteer site (under- 
line these), and which will not be appropriate (cross 
these but). The trainers can add opinions on the appro-- 
prlateness of tha stabilizers based on their own experi- 
ences. 
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13. Point oiit country specific stabilizers that trainees have 
not listed on the boards e.g., chevlng kola rmts in West 
Africa. 

14; Recall session _gpals • Ask a trainee to sunniarlze the 
session. The following points could be covered: 

-Becoming aware of ways I support ii^self anbtiodally. 



-Seeing new possibilities for maintaining li^ own per- 
sonal support at my site. Ask if stabilizers can 
help trainees during the Ll^ Point forward to 

future session I5 which other ciomssunity adaptation 
skills will be practice^ saying no, dealing with 
ambiguity^ non-verbal communication; 

.Handout V-l-A: Personal Stabilizers 

.Props for the role play - bottles of HCN beer can of imported 

American beer 
HCN music and player 
HCN clothing 

HCN street food-peanuts, snacks 
Bowling bag 

American clothing: Boston Red Sox 
cap, alligator shirt, 3 ring binder 
full of training handouts, etc. 

. Approaching Living In a Nes^^Col tur e : A W o rkshop For Cro ss 
Cultural Transition , QPTG. PC/Washington, Revised September. 
1981. 

1. The two trainers putting on the role should practice this 
before the activity^ moving quickly throu^ the escamples 
of different stabilizers: 

-beer 
-food 
-friends 
-sports 

-knowledge and appreciation of music 
-clothes 

-dancing styles (HCN vs. U.S. hew wave or 
pc^ style); 

2« in step #6^ the ideas can presented by. haying tra 

read Handout VI - 1 - A, or the trainer can prepare a lec- 
turette based on the main points contained in the handout, 
depending oh the style of the trainer as well as the 
group. 
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3i A list of hew stabilizers that may be f blind at the 

trainees sites should be identified by the trainer before 
the activity. These cduntry specific stabilizers should 
be gleaned from RPCV's^ HCN's^ etc. 

4. By ihttpducing this session as the first cross cultural 
adaptatibil se^sidti, it is assumed that trainees have ai- 



CREST or CAST. If trainees have not completed the work- 
book, allocate five hours of the schedule for trainees to 
work through iti 

Another activity that could be included before or in cph- 
Junction with this session is a crb88-cultural_8iiinU.atiori. 
If trainees have not ^perienced them in a CltEST br CAST, 
Batcheler and Werner's "the Albatfbss (from Beyond Experl^ 
CTce^ - the Education Approach to Crdss'^ultural Education : 
The Experiment Press, BrattlebbrPi VT^ l?77t ppl 131-136, 
or a CAST or CREST manual) ^ br the game Bafa Bafa (from 
Gary Shirts, Simple 11^ P.O. Box 910^ Del Mar, CA 92014) 

5. A good time to schedule this sessidti Is right after the 

start of the Llve-Iri» when trainees may be very interested 
in persbtial support skills. 



PC/Washliigtbn^ December, 1981, Core Curriculum Resource 
materials. 

> Beyand ^xperleiice. The Exper i e ntial Approach to Cross 
Cu ltural Educati on, Batchelder and J^emer. ^ 




ready completed the 



Resources : 



.Crbss Cull 




-e Corps Volunteers t OPTCj 
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DtSeOVERING HOW TO SAY NO 



Tlme^: 



1 hr. 55 miti. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



To discover skills you currently possess In saying tlb and to 
expatid your repertoire of negative response tactics. 

To discuss the personal security and self^niialntenance that 
saying no can bring to cross-cultural living, especially in 
situations where one can easily feel not in control* 

To assess the consequences of saying no^ in cross-cultural 
situations* 



Overview; Volunteers have often experienced situations where they were un- 

able or unwilling to say no, for exwple when one Is offered 
scmething to e^t or drink In a cross-cultural situation and the 
food may look health threatehihg. 

People who are unable to deal effectively with ''no-saying*' of ted 
end up feeling powerless and victimized, ahd^ in facti tend to 
withdraw from sitiiatlphs where they might potentially be asked to 
do something they dbn*t watit to do. 

This session deals with the issues that "no-saying" raises and 
aims to increase and sharoen people's skills at doing so. 

_ J 

Activitie s ^ -~ 



Time: 



Introduction 
5 Min. 



Lecturette 
10 Mih. 



Review session goals and do linkage with prior session on 

stablizers and "zbuhselllhg* This session points out 

another impbrtaht skill in aaihtaliilhg your, own itabillty. 
Being able to say ho is ah essential life skill for every- 
day living^ both in other cultures and at home. 

Introduce the in^ottahce of assessing situations and 
determihihg acceptable and individually effective ways of 
saying ho. Ke^ points to make: 

-Sometimes, in another culture, it's hard to say^no to 

P??P?? ^^_?^_P®F_??^^?^_*^__?9^?_P^^®Ff knowl- 
edgeable) or to whom we want to relate over a long 
time in order to do our work l^such as community 
people^ cb^^brkers^ supervisbrs). Or^ we simply do 



,*■ 
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\ 



Exampies 
10 Min, 



Brainstorm 
In-doantry 
Situations 
10 Min. 



Sinall Role 
?lay8 
40-60 Min* 



not know wha t to do and to avoid offense we don't 
wat;t to say no« 

-To be able to eif no helps us mihtaln a sense of our 
omx stability* It can keep us from feeling helpless 
and "victimized" by the culture. 

"*-knotB.ng we can say ho frees us to engage isjre active- 
ly in everyday life situations. 

3, Ask the group for one or two examples of situations they 
have encountered when they either did say no or tried to 
say hb« 

-What kind of situation was it? 

-What tact ic(8) did you use to say no (e.g.^ humor * 
blutitness, evasion, etc*) 

-How effective were you? 

-What felt good about saying ho ahd what didn't? 

-What did you think the cbhsequehces would be? What 
were they? 

(these questibhs should be posted dri a flipchart or on a 
chalkboard or giveh but as a handout). 

4i Hehtibned that "ybu have seen a few situations rad the 
variety bf skills and tactics you have used in saying no 
so far. Let's add some more situations to the list which 
ybu have hot yet encountered, but expect to. Let's list 
sbnie bf themup." 

(Put this on a flipchart) 

"Possible in-ebuhtry Sltuatiohs" 

5* Role Play: Divide the group ihtb small groups of Group 
5-6 pebple with a host country staff member or trainers 
The fbllbwlhg role pl^ situation involves a volunte^^ 
Peace Corps trainee playing him/herseif and a host count ty 
persbh (preferably played by a host national traiher). A 
vbluhteer is selected from the groupi Ask v*lch situatibh 
the participants would be most inter eted in wbrkihg with 
from the list of possible nb saying situatibhs developed 
in steps #3 and #4. 
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in managing the role play, choose the situation first, 
then, the host country trainer arid the trainee play out 

?i*^??^^9? ^^'J** .^^** Yusuf, yoii have met Jpe^ the 
volunteer, at a i^dding celeliraulon; you like hltn arid 
during dinner offer him the eyeball from the sheep that 
provides the main food for the dinner; it is a great dell 
cacy). Th<i trainee is to be htm/herself. Physically sep 
arate these two so they are Jin front of the small group, 
or in the middle of a flshbbvi. Begin the role play. Let 
this go until the issue seems played outi Aak the pro- 
cessirig questions in the fbllbwliig order* Make certain 
tbat you ask the last two processing questions as that 
will help the two role players "de-rble." 



■What was the rib-sayirig skill and tactic being use? 



-What possible consequences might result to the vcluri- 
teer? To the HON? 

-How did ybu (tb volunteer) feel? 

-How did you (to host hatlbnal) feel? 

A sample role play that you might develbp but of the situ- 
ations gerierated in #4 is as fbllbws: 

Volunteer: Ydiir cbtiriterpart has lx>rrdwed money, frbm ybu 



for the past three inbriths. Ten feal taken ad- 
vantage of, arid are feeling Idv on your finan- 
cial resources. She got paid yesterday I and 
yet here she is asking for another Ibari. 

il: Your Stnistry bureaucracy is a year behind 
in yoor salary pi^rment 8, An uncle of yours 
has just started working in the head office, 
so ybu hope he will rectify this i You really 
appreciate the assistance of the PCV, who 
dbesfxi't charge exorbitant interest 11^ ODney 
lenders* The salary payment you received yes- 
terday has already gbne tb pay back debts, and 
this mbrhing ybu have, heard bne of your aunts 
died^ so ybu rieed to help pay fbr the funeral 
arrarigemerits. You hope the PCV can help ybu 
brie more time* 




-How effective was the strategy? 
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8. Bring the full groiip together ^ ask people what they \ 
learned from this sessldri. After recording some represen-- 
tative responses, ask for ideas oti how this could be used 
during training? Volunteer service? Ask the group what 
has beeii most important for thein iii the session. 

9« Ask **In what ways will observation skills help in dealing 
with, no-saying situations?" 

How about information^ gathering okiiis? What are some of 
the other skills you have learned in other parts of the 
training program which could be of help here? 

10. Go ba(^ to original goals c1>eck for goal attainment:. 



As you discuss, these role plays ^ if should be made clear that 
we are hot looking for a set of do's at^ doti'ts about saying 
ho iri the culture. The ppitit is that there are all kltids of 
possible situations iti which otie may heed to say no; that how 
we say hd depehds dh what works effectively for an individual 
in a given situation; (e.g., humor may work well for you, but 
not me): And that we can learn new ways to say no which may 
work better than others in the culture; and that role plays 
can help give people practice at learning these new ways. 

• This lesson plan is taken from the Gore Gurricuium Resource 
Manual Cross Caltaral training for Peace Corps Voianteers i 
OPTC, feace Corps/Washington, December ^ 198 pp- 41-45^ 
available from liC.E. 
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Tine: 2 hrsa 



DEALING WITO ABffllGUITX 



Goals: 



Overview: 



ii To Identify skills and a range of behavlora vfaich «n be used 
for dealing with ambiguous situations In Interoxlturai set- 
tings. 

2. To assess skitts uid expand your repertoire of ifcllls for 
dealing with ambiguity. 

In ctoss-cultural living iOTO dneseif In iltuatlbni 

where it Is difficult to Interpret what is going on. One fi^ re- 
ceive Information or data from different nurcea which is con- 
fllctlng. A situation will arise iriiere there are several poiii- 
ble diblces for action and there appears^to be no^clear "right- 
choice. Dealing with ambiguity is a part of cross-cultural liv- 
ing* In imny situations however, the anbigutty causes people to 
become impatient, frustrated^ or angry ^ this often ieada to rash 
actions, which one later might regret^ or one may sharply with- 
draw from acting altogether when f ac^ with ambiguity, if one 
realizes that there are a variety of responses which can be used 
in ambiguous situations, some more successfully than others^ and 
if one can learn to recognize that this is a ""normal- occurrence 
and learn not to react In exaggerated ways liij^hbse situations^ 
then it Is easier to live cross-culturally. This session prcr- 
vides trainees with a framework for expanding existing sklll^^ 
and developing new ones, while increasing awareness of the range 
of useful responses^ 



Time; 

Introduction 
ie Hin^ 



1. 



State the goals of the session and fit them within the con- 
text of the other cbomuni^ adaptation "everyd^ life 
skills'*. Introduce the ratibnale of the session, mentioning: 

^We do encounter ambiguous situatibce at hbmei but since 
we usual ly understand iS>re bf the rules i we probably can 
deal with them more readily aiid ehcbunter fewer ambigu- 
ous situations in general. 

^Give SMe exrapies of jnblguous situation and pbsslble 
responses^ perhaps drawn from oteervatlons of trainees 
in the training program. 
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Analysis of 
Situation 
10 Mln. 



Discussion 
in pairs 



Large Group 
Sharing ' 
lb Mtn. 



Fdrtnitig 
small 



2. 



3. 



4. 



• It is _hbt hecessariTy important whirfx one we u^e^ 5ut 
how effectively bur behavior works for us in ambiguous 
situation and how appropriate our present responses 
might be iti another cultures 

;We how want to give you the opportunity to ideh some 
of the ways your currently respond to ambiguous 
situations* ^ 

Instruct the group to Reflect over the past few weeks and to 
identify a situation where the^had to deal ^th ambiguity. 
Trainer should provide one example^ either use the brie listed 
below^ri more preferably^ one frbm ybur recent life In* 
country Ask them to find at least twb situations. For eacb 
situation write db%ra following (for yourself )s 



Hbw^ 



Waited^ Ignored 
situation; Jbked 
with old director! 
finally cbnfrbrited. 



Tactic Used 

* wltbdrawai 

* hiinpr 

* cbrifrddta- 
tion 



5. 



groups 
5 Mln. 



Situation 

Acting Director ap- 
pbirited iri office. Old 
directbr has new Job at 
higher level stiij gives 
me instructions without 
telling Acting Director i 

Discuss: your findings with sbmeorie sitting next to you; help 
each other (using cbmiBunlcatlbri skillg) to define what klnd^ 
of tactic worked and didn't wbrk. 

In tte full groups ask fbr eitamples using the following ques- 
tions. Take five or six examples. 

Hlhat was the sit^tibn you chpse, and what made it par^ 
tic^iarly ambiguous for you? 

/ _ ■ _ '■ . ^ 

-What tactics did you see or use? ^ 

Note the range of responses and whatever else «ei^«^»igttlft"* 
carit — especially note the reasons that situations were ambig- 
ubus, aod the range of tactics used ._ Also ^ ^wx might ask 
c^what kinds of tactics did not work well fbr people. 

"Now that WB have a sense , of i^at people ccwwnly use to 
deal witlT imbigubus situjtibhs, let ui^ look at some sttua-. 
tlona which have happened to pebpJ^ before in cross-cuitttrai 
living and see what ybu might doi** 
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Distribute handout VI- 3 - A, 4:ase Situation »1 akid fom the 
group into smaii study-discussion grcRipi of four or five 
people. Instruct the group to read tte caie study. 



Smaii Group 
Discussion 
20-30 Min. 



Large Group 
Discussion 
10 Mlh. 



Role plays 
and 

dlsccgslon 
30^40- Min, 



6. Ask the group to discuss the^following questidui: (Put quei- 
tidiis on a chart or hand them outi) 

-What you would do in the situation. Hov would you deal 
with the ambiguity? 

-What might be the consequences of your response? 

-Are there any particular which you feel will 

work better than others in this situation? 

7. Bring the group back together. Ask for sample respdniea to 
the questions from different groups. Keep the discusiibn 
moving^ 

^What kinds of responses did your group cdiie ir^ with? 

-What might some of the consequences be? 

-How do you think your response would work at your PCV 
placement? 

8. Ask a member of the group to volunteer to try but a discus- 
sion with the policeman using one of the response from the 
group discussed in #7 above. 

Ask an HCM staff iiiember to play the policeman. Instruct the 
policeman to do (say) one of the fol lowing: 

' -Ask to see the PCV' a license. If he/she does not have 
one, gently but firmly insist that you need to take him 
to the local police station to fill out the proper 
forms. 

-Tell the PGV that she must pay for the damage to the car 
how before she can go. 



-Hug the PCV and laugh a lot, no utter what the PCV says 
(obviously finding the language usage of the PCV very . 
funtiy without the PCV knowing it)i 

-Others apprb|>riate to the culture in which your training 
is taking place. _ 
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Indtvtdoal 
writing 
reflecting 
10 Min. 



\ 



10, 



11. 



12. 



Discus the role play in the full group with some of the foi- 
lowing questions: 

-What do you think was happening between the PCV and the 
policeman? 

-What was the tactic used by the PCV? 

-Did it appear to be successful? 

-Ask the Pev how she/he felt in the situation. Ask hlffl/ 
her if they wbold respond that way agaiti? 

-Ask the group how they might handle the situation dif- 
ferently. If someone has ah interesting response let 
him/her try it oiit iti the same role play: 
someone says^ "Well^ I would have dots* it differently," 
the trainer then says^ "Why don't you try that oati" 

Instruct the HCN policeman to react different iy, perhaps 
usihgorie of the other responses, this will provide a new 
set of prdbleiM to react to and will not reinforce the_ stere- 
otype that all HCN policeman are alike. Repeat the role 



Materials; 



Discuss the second role play using the same questions, or add 
questions whi^ seem relevant. 

In the dlscasston of these role playsj we are riot tryitig to 
establish that there is a list of do's and dbri'ts which may 
be the "right" way to respond in "the culture"., We are try- 
ing to establish that each person has ways to identify and 

respond to ambiguity^ and that each person inust find or adapt 
what works best for him/her self... and try out new ways. 

Ask the group to take a few minutes to develop a personal 
plan for dealing with ambiguity by writing down the answers 
to* the fbllbwirig questions: 

What responses do I do well now? 

I would like tb learn to: 

Ask the group to reflect on different kinds of ways people 
use tb deal with ambiguoas situations (e.g.^ ideritif icatibns 
of a situation, observation, use of humpr^ etc). Ask what 
was the most asefol thing they learned in this section. 

Handout Vi - 3 - A: Case Situatlw4j. 
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Xraltier Ndtes ^ 1. When doing a quick sharing in large groups (eigi step #4), 

do riot take one whole report dot from one group; Rather^ 
take a response to one question from one group^ then 9^*76 to 
another grbiip for another response to the same question^ 
then to another • Compare and contrast responses. Ask if any 
groups have anything to add to thai. questloSi Then a»ve to 
another question and do the same ta. ig^ perhaps starting 
first with groups that have hot cohti^ibuted yet. 

2. in Procedure #8, #9, #10, arid #11 do the role play once, 

» J^**^'^ ydii cari) get sbmebhe. else to play 
the role of the Pev and redd it. You can do this once ^ or 
as many times as you thtnk^ll be useful, or that will 
maintain interest within the groups This should be reason- 
ably fast paced after the first one, with the discussipri 
fpcusii^ on ways in which new role players use to handle the 
situation. 

3. The point of this situation (in #8, #9) is not at all tied 
to drivirig, auto licenses^ and so on— rather it is intended 
to portray an ambiguous situation. If you wish, rewrite the 
situation so it is set in your country, and is a situation 
that this group of volunteers might actually face <^en they 
finish trairiirig. 

4. Examples of ambiguous situations (for step #1, #2) include: 

"Everybody is laughing arid ydii don't know why; 

"You're in a conflict with a co-wbtker and three people 
tell you to do sooiething. Each piece of advice is dif- 
ferent; 

"Ybur landlord has promised to paint the walls in your 
house. You have asked him three times; Each time he 
smiles and hods profusely and says yesi The house goes 
uripairited. 

5. Exafflples of respbrises to ambiguous situations (step #1, #2) 
include: 

-To laugh and make Jokes 

-To act out in anger 

-To gether more information 
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-To withdraw 

-To wait and see calmly 

•^o cry and look helpless 

-To ask for help 

*"t6 suspend the need to know 

•This lesson plan is taken from the Core eorricuium Manual Cross 
Culturai Training for Peace Corps Volonteers , OPTC, December, 
1981^ pp. 51-59^ avcdlable from I.C.E. 
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COHMONITT ADAPTATION 
SESSION #4, P. 1 



NON-VERBAL COMMUNlCAtldN, P^ j 



Goals : 



To identify soae patterns of nonverbal cbonuhlcaribh In odt 
own and the host country culture. 

To identify Boffie impitcatlons of non-verbaJ. cotiiiualcatldn for 
cross cuitorai effectiveness. 

To develop a Workable definition of non-verbal conianica- 
tioh. 



Overview; Hbre is commuhicated hbn^erbally aLX)at relatlbaships than a^ 

other way. The "tone" of a conxaUnicatibh between. people to the 
relationship dimension is cbqmunlcated hpn-ver bally* Hessagea 
like: *I like you* ^ 'ybu frighten tie' >_ 'I'm happy* are cotniuni* 
cated more by facial expressibtiSi lkidy language proxi- 
mity, touching, and eye tnoveiaent than hy words (except for tone 
of voice or inflection which is similar to a nbti-verbal oessage). 
As well, the emotional content of a message is usually cbsmmi-- 
??^^^^?^'^^^^^^y* The following exercise is used to dembn- 

goals above. It ±^ sttuctured by 
opening with a quick fun-like game which is "gfeos ^ihat I am try- 
ing to tell you non--vertaiiyi" This is ^f^ by a diacusaioti 
of non-verbal comimjnication^jworking towards a definition with 
the groups Finally^ an observation task is atructured with two 
parts: A) partners make a committment to observe each other for 
a week to gain knowledge of how non-verbal cominication works 
with each other; and an observation process for considering 
how non-verbal cbnnmihicatlbh wbrks in ^he ibcal cb^unity br hbst 
country culture is set up. This sessloa^ which is brief, is thei 
followed up a week later with ttke bppbrt unity tb examine what 
pebple have learned about hph-verbal cbmmuhicatibh^ both with 
other Americans and iti its hbst culture. 



Titae : 



Climate 
setting 
game 
10 Mim 



li Opeti the session by stating that **We*re gbiiig tb try a_ga^| 
the taeaning of which m will discbver later, trust me." The 
^8 ftructured rather like charades, except that btie ipy 
not use charade-like signals (such a spelling with the fin- 

pair 8^ and give each person a message on a piece of paper 
(see list belbw)^ then telT the grbup that they have three 
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theri teil the group that they have three minutes to try to 
get the message across without using words. They cannot . 
write, spell, or talk; The trainer keeps track of the time. 
After the first three minutes, switch so that the other, per- 
son can try it out also. A sample list -^f messages follows 
(ybii may add your own but the message should include either 
ari emotion or communicate something about a relationships as 
well as try to giva a message about a thing.) 

Messages (written out on slips of paper): 

."I'm angry because the elephant sat oh va^ lunch." 

,"I'ffl happy because your dbg stopped barking." 

."I'm frustrated because you never listen to me*" 

."You can't understand me, and this frightens ine." 

."I'm surprised at^ your youthful appearance.*' 

."I like you and want to be your friend. 

_ / _ _ _ _ . 

."I am weak t and submissive) and you ire strong (and 
dominate,)." 

."i don't like not being able to talk." 

After the non-verbal experience^ gather group reactions 
which lead into the goals and lecturette below by asking: 

-What was that like for you? 

-What was easy about it? (i.e., what part of the message 
could you get?) 

-What was difficult? (i.e., what part of the i^ssage 
couldn't you get?) 

Share goals of session. Provide overview of the two part 
non-verbal session as spelled out in overviews 

Build a lecturette but of group experience: 

^How many of you know about non-verbal cbmmunicatibh? 

-What is it? Give xae some examples i 
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-What does nbn-vterboi coHunicatidn coiiiiunicate? 

-How aware are yba of yoar own no^-verbal nes sages? 

As people answer these quMtions, wrfte down the answers on a 
flip chart md eKanlne them %rlth the groapi At the end^ the 
group and the trainer ahould arrive at a workii^ definition 
of^on-verbalccanmimicatioh which they can test out during the 
next week with each other and the host culture, (if the 
point about reiatlonshipe and eiibribnal content does not csme 
but ^ the trainer should probe ^:he group to find but what is 
really z^irtg on in non-verbal cdooiuhicatibn.) 

Ask the grbup tb ctoose up partners for the purpose bf 
"bbsiirviag each other" for a one we^ peribd ih brder tb 
Xearn n»re abbut nbn-verbai comuni cation. The ta^ is tb 
"watc!i each other" during the we'^ whenever possible and 
notice how the bther persbn uses non-verbal Cdamuni^tibn. 
At the end of a week, the ^ame pairs will feet during Part II 
of this sessioiij, tb bb*:h prbvlde eadi other feedback on what 
they do and to draw ^bme generalizations froai the mperience 
about how people frd« bur culture coomunicate nbn-verbailyi 

Assign everybody an additional task bf bbaervacibn and note 
keeping by asking them to watch what kiiSd bf non-verbal cbm- 
municatibh occurs during the week with pebple in the Ibcal 
cbmmuhity or host country. Give them a list bf the fbllbwing 
categbries tb use in their observations (and explain that 
they need nbt be limited by these categories). As them tb 
keep nbtes for the^scussion next week. Categbriei bf 
bbservatibns that can be used for totfe observatibnal taAa 
are as fbllbws: 

-Body language: Mature ^ use of body 

-Proximity: What is the sbcial distance people use; how 
close db they stand » db they touS? 

-Faciai exprssion 



-Hand gestures 

Ask if anybne has any additional categbri^ they can think of 
right nbw. 

Ask the grbup if they have any question abbut the tasks. 
Clbse^y telling them that the session is really in progress 
fbr the next week and that this is just a beginning. In tHa 
next part we will process the experience and discuss what 
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they have learned about non-verbal cbroaiihicatldn frdm_the 
experience. Relate this session to #7: FARMERS LEARNING 
STYLES (Skill Group IV^ Step #3) for a practical use of non- 
verbal c bmmuhi cation* 

Materi als: .Me'jsa^es written but bn slips of paper • 

.Fllpchart 

rrainer Nbtes: This sessibri relates to the FARMER DEAIWI^ STYLES SeBsion, #7^ 
Skill Group IV. Britsg this out as appropriate. 

lesoutce ^s^ .This lesson plan is taken from the Core Gurrtculam training 

Manual ^os s^ Cultursl Training for Peace Corps Vblunteergg 
OPTC, December, i98i, pp* 58-61, available from I.C.E« 
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SHLL GEdUP Vi 
COMMUNIT? ADAPTAtieS 
SESaON #5, P. 



Time : 50 mln. 



Activities; 

^ liqe : 

Overview & 

Goals 

5 Mill. 



Partner 
Feedback 
10 Min. 



Large Group 
discus 8 ibh 
15 Mih. 



See goals in sessidri #4^ (Skill Group Vi) : 
CATION, PART I. 



Nbn-Verbal COMMUNI- 



This is essentially a "prdcessihg" session designed tS dis- 
cuss ^generaliEe, and apply the experience accUiiulat^ by the 
trainees in one week of observing tidh-verbal behavlb?, both 
with each other and in the culture of the host country. The 
format is designed to allow participants to talk avdv their oc- 
perlerices^ give each other feedback on what they sa^ each ot\^i 
doing, discuss observations of the host culture^ a^ arrive at 
obme working assumptions/generalizatidtis about hbw/hbn-verbal 
communication may be similar or different with Ami^rlcans and 
hoGt Country pr ^ple. This information cati be us^ in related 
Agricultural Extension Sessions (e.g.. #7: FARmS LEARNING 
STYLES). ^ 



1. 



2. 



To set the climate, ask people how it went in the non- 
verbal observation task. Any funny things happen? Re~ 
state the goals of the sessidri arid give the purpbse of the 
sessibh as stated above in the Overview. 

Ask the group to form into the same pairs that have been 
observing each other for the past week arid spend a few 
miriutes telling each other what_they observed each other 
doing iri terms bf nbn-verbai communication during the time. 
This shduld serve as a way for individuals to gairi insight 
into hdw they use non-verbal processes in ways which they 
may ridt be aware. 

Bring the group back tbgether and draw oat some generaliza- 
tion from tte experierice bf observing each other by asking 
the following discussion questibhs (list up major points on 
a flip chart): 



• Md any of you learri ariyt 
What? 



new about yourselves? 
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Small group 
discas sion 
10 Min. 



Large group 
discussion 
closure 
10 Min, 
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/ 



• Is there anything about hbh-verbal conanuhlcatlbh^ In 
general, that you have learned from this experience. 

• Does there seem to be anything about the way Americans 
use nbh--verbal commuhlcatlbri that we can say In rela- 
tlbh to use of proximity, use of hands, f ad ai expres- 
sions^ body languaget? 

4. Now ask the group to form small groups of 4 or 5 and spend 
a few mlhutei discussing what they observed about the host 
country people's use of non-verbal communlcat ion • Small 
discussion groups of 4 or 5 wil^aliow mfflcimum -alrtime" 
(you may wish to keep the full group together as ahbtber 
dgtidri to save time). Ask the group to cbhslder. each area 
of observation and list on newsprint or recbrd their fitni- 
irtgs. 

5. Read over the lists (on newsprint) and analyze any treitls. 
Hold a discussion by asking: 

,Is thes re anything ydii find that is <^<>ffliK5n in the 



culture iti the way people use non-verbal coramunlca- 
t'lbh? 



.How might ybli compare the way the 



people use 



hbri-verbal cdmmuncation with the way you ail do? 

.is there anything about ail of this that you can apply 
to your work es volunteers? Can this help yba commu- 
nicate with farmers? 



Haterials: 



Trainer N otes ; 



.Flipchatt (step #3) 

Relate the observations of non-verbal ccmmunlcatlbh in this 
session to session 97: FARMER LEARNING STYLES (Skill Orwp 
IV), particularly in this sesssibn^ step #5. 

This lesson plan is taken from the Cbre Curriculum Training 
Manual Cross Cultural Training for Peace Corps Volunt eer , 
OPTC, December, 1981^ pp. 67-68, available from I.C.E. 
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SKILL GRDOP VII 

COfMUNIlY ORGANIZING 
SESSION #1^ W. i 



CDHHUN ICATING SKILLS 



Time: 1 hr. 



Goals : 



Overview : 



!• To Identify communication, group Bsainte ranee j and task 
oriented skills exhibited atxl observed by trainees. 

2. To reflect upon and generalize ekllls that will be useful 
at PC placements. 

This session's aim ts to learn about cdinmiihlcation skills • An 
emotional topic of disctisslbh is used to draw but trainees' 
behavior related to cbmmunlcatlbh. 



Activities: 



By prior arrangement, a few selected trainees observe the cobi- 
muhlcatlbn during this discussion aiul take notes for later re- 
view and discussibri by the group • Use of handouts and -obscr-y 
vatibh fbrms is made as a technique to get the ideas Bid defi- 
nition acirbss to trainees without lecturing* 



Give Handouts 
to a few 
trainees 



Distribute § 
read handout 
id Min. 

Group 
Discussion 
15 Min. 



(Before the session give Handout VII - 1 A: Group 
Maintenance Oriented Behavior Worksheet: tb two trainees, 
and Handout VII - 1 - B: Task Oriented Behavl^^ Work s heet 
to two other trainees. And give Handptit VII - 1 - Cj 
Observer * s Worksheet to twbother trainees. Finally, give 

Task Orierited^^ 



Handout VII - 1 -_D: 

tehahce Oriented Behavior tb eacU of them. Ask the 

trainees tb observe the group discussion at the beginning 
of the session, and note when they see arty of the behav- 
iors ' on their worksheat for later sharing with the group. 
Clarify any questions the trainees have about the behav- 
iors, or what is expected of them.) 

At the start of the session^ distribute Hahdbut VII - 1 - 
E: On U.S^ Volunteers and ask trained to read it. 

Ask trainees what their reactions are tb this handout. 
Mention that tlt_wa8 bnce given tb a trainee to challenge 
his joining the Peace Cbrns. Step back and let group dis- 
cuss ion come out- 
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Filling but 
self rating 
forms 
5 Mlri. 



Sharing of 
Observations 
15 Mlh. 



Reflection 
5 Mln. 

Generalizing 
5 Min. 



A* After the discussion has gone on a while, intervene and 
explain that the purpose of Handout VII - 1 - E was to . 
serve as a discussion starter. State the goals of this 
session. Ask that further consideration of the handout be 
postponed until after the session. Distribute Handout Vii 
- I - F: Cbmmuhicatibn Skills: Self Rating Form to 
everyone arid ask trainees to fill it put. Explain, that 
this is a sort of Pre-test, to be used as a atelf evalua- 
tion form, not a trairiirig evaluatibri. Explain that_at 
the end of the trairiirig (Sessidri #1, Skill Group VIII): 
"LAST RITES", they will have an opportunity to fill out 
this self rating form again and see if their self ratirig 
of their communication skills has improved. Collect Hand- 
out Vii - 1 ~ F after everyone has filled it out. 

5. Distribute Handouts VII - 1 - A, VII - 1 - B, VII - 1 - 
C, and VII - i - D to everyone i State that some trainees 
had these before the session and they filled them out 
based on their observations of the group. Ask these six 
trainees to share their bbservatiohs bf the behaviors with 
the group. 

P^se the questibri, "If ybu all had the discussibn tb db 
over again, how would you improve the cbmmuriicatibnV" 

7. Ask if the ideas in Handout VII - 1 - D are clear to 

everyone. Ask if these skills would be useful when work- 
ing with HCN*s at your FCV placement. 



8. In clbsing^ ask that trainees apply the behaviors and 

skills brought up in the session in future training ses- 
sions and discusslbris. 



Application 
S Summary 
5 Min. 



Give pbsitive reinf brcemerit to those trainees exhibited 
positive "grbup mairiteria behavior^ took oriented behavior, 
arid listening behavibr. And thank the six trainees who 
observed Che grbup. 



.Haridbut VII - 1 - A: 

iHandout VII - 1 - B: 

i Handout Vii - 1 - C: 

iHandout Vli - 1 - D: 

.Handout Vii - 1 - E: 

.Handout Vii - 1 - F:, 



Group Maintenance Oriented Behavibr 

Wbrksheet _ } _ _ 

^Paak^Qrierited Behavibr Wbrkshe^ t 

Observer's Work s heet 

Task Oriented Behav lw/Group- 

Main ten a n c e Orient/id Behavidr 



On U . 



Vo i unt e er s 



Comnmn ic a tion S kills: Self R a ting For m 
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SKILL GRQUP yil_ 
SESSION #U 3 



This session calls for a lot of work before the sees lb h 
starts, contacting six trainees and getting hawlbuts to 
them 

dotifer with other tralnera for possible discussion 
itarters (to take the place of Handout VIl"^- 1 - E: Oa 
U^S. Volunteers 3 . Another Handout could be substituted, 
or another Issue that has come up in training could be 
discussed. For example, discussida topics could be: 

-Use of chemical Insecticide to control insect pests 
is better than tidn-chefflical control methods. 



-The future castration of the little piglets and goats 
by trainees is a needed training activity. 

-Slaughtering rabbits^ rfiicfeena, pip * goats, fdr 
Livestock sessions and to do post mortems by trainees 
is a worth^rtitie learning experience. 

-Critical incidents between ccmmunlty members atrf 

trainees, e.g., local footbfiai players living on the 
same dorm floor as traiheeB and playing loud music 
ail the time^ or local gays approaching trainees In a 
shower. 

the trainer may wish to read PP* from J.D. 

Ihgall's A Trainer's G uide to Andr agogy for ideas and 
background ihf brmatidn. 
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SKILL GROUP_VII_ _ 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZING 
3ESSEbN #2, Pi 1 



Time: 1 hr. 56 mlri. 



Goals I 



Overview: 



!• Tb choose a type of decision and then make one ±n a group 
' decisioh-tnaklhg process. • 

2, Identify the steps in a deci8ioh'--makihg ; prooes s. 

This actj-vity builds on the precieecilhg Cpomuhlcatlbt» session 

in which the group dealt with harabrilzliig^ gate-keeping^ 
compromising, and other group interaction skills. The 
trainees recall previous declslqns^^ a the characteristics of 
those experiences* Through handouts and a small group of 
decisibh-^iakihg exercises trainee learn about decision- 
loaklhg blbcks^ and different types of decisions available to . 
trainees as facilitator's tools, and the different phases 6r 
steps Ihvblved in a group . decisibhrmaklng process. / 

The trainees aire asked tc practlqe declsibri makii^ in future 
training activities. 



Activities : 



Time: 



Re<;;^liing 
prior 
decisions 
10 Min. 



Handout and 
Session Ooals 
10 Min. 

\ 



Fbrmihg small 
gr blips and 
chbbsing tbpic 
and leader 
10 Miti. 



3. 



Ask trainees to identify what group decisibns they have 
made already, e.g. ftow to share lnfbrniatidn\ firbm the cbm- 
fflunity anaiysls and ^Live-In exercises, decision bri what tb 
do for the scale model demonstration (IV:4). "What types 
of decisions were they?" List types of decisions on board 
br flip chart. Ask "Did the group go through' any st^ps or 
^phases in making decisions?" Write down any sug^st^d 
phases bri a flip chart. * ' . ^ 

Distribute Haridout VII - 2 - A: The Decisibn-Makjng Pro- 
£esa- and have trainees read it. Share gbals of the ses- 
sion. If desired a lecturette cbuld be prepared' from the 
Handout and the trainer could preserit the malri pbirits in- 
stead of having trainees read them. 

Post a list of issues to be decided. Ask trainees to form 
groups of 10-12, and choose a topic from the list that 
they would like to decide. Ask the group to choose a 

leader, a recorder , etc . ^ve the leader Handout VII - 2 ' 

B: Observation Sheet for Decision^ Making and Handout 
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SKILL GROUP VII 
SESSION ill Pi 2 



Vil - 2 - G: A Groap Declsibri-Haklrig Model s axxl ask them 
cr someone in the group to record their pbseryatlons of 
the group on the observatlba 8>i^et. Mention that the 
groups will have 35 minutes to reach a decisidh. 

The list of issues could include: 

-What can we do tb help organize the Live-In 
activity? 

-What T-Shlrt design does the groap want to commemo- 
rate training? 

Ask if there are any questiooB . 



Small group 4. Small groups make decisic-ns. Gtrcalate among the small 

decision groups, making p^servations of the phases in the deciplbn- 

40 Min. making procras that the groups are going through. 



bl-j tribute 5. Reform large groups. Sis tribute Handouts VII - 2 - B at^ 

handouts VII - 2 - G to rest of the group. Allow time, for trainees 

id Mini to read them. 



Sharing of 6. Ask the group to share decisions made , and what type of 

observatibhs decision it was. Ask process obJeryers to share: their 

15 Min. bbservatibns of blocks and ^^^^^ played ±n 

the group. Trainer adds her/his observattonsi 

Review 7. Ask \^at phases the group went through. Ito they cbrre- 

phases spond to the phases described in the Hahdbuts? Or tb the 

10 Min. phases you identified in btep 1? (refer tb flip cAart 

posted with suggested phases). 

Review 8. Ask trainees if this session met its gbals. Iri closing, 

goals su^arize the blocks tb decisibh making, and the types of 

5 Mitii decisions available to trained as extensibh wbrk tbbls* 

in subsequent group' activities^ the trainees can practice 
these facilitating grbup work skills, so that they can 
help groups of farmers reach decisibhs* 
"\ 

Materials: .Flip chart of suggested, phases , step #1; 

•Handbut VII - 2 - A: The Po ^lsldn-Makiiig Pro c e s B 
.A list bf issues tb be decidec?, step #3 

.Hahdbut VII - 2 - B: X^b sorvatlon S hee t for Decision Making 
.Hshdbut VII - 2 - C: A Grdup Decis i on-M aking Model 
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SKifcfc GROUP VII 
SESSION #2, P. 3 



I. The "Types of Decision" list at step #1 could inciude: 
-Appoint a dictator 
-Majority vote 
-2/3 majority vote 
-Coriserisv'v trieetirig 
-Delegatlrig to a cdnimittee 



-Let everytiody de'^i-de on their own 

2. The inforaaati i conts^ncd in Handout Vii - ^ - A: 1^3 
becision-M akj.^^ ^'rocess can be presented co traim* 
either as ^ ri^^^Jing or a lecturette, depending on the 
style of the .Trainer and the group. 

3. Solicit fiom o^her trainers topics or issues that could be 
decided by tralaee. These tbpiea can l)e put on the list 
of is sues presented to tra iaees in Step ^'3 • 

The Handouts for this sensidri ate from A Trainer's Guide To 
Atidra jgogy^ — I ts Cdrice p M , Experience y and Ap;pli cation , Revised 
Edition, May, 1973, by John Di Ingalls, from UiSi Government 
Printing Office, Washiiigton, D.C. 20402, Stock Number 
017-061-00033-0. i (In 1979, tte cost was about $4.00). Of 
particular intereist will be pp^ 38-44, and pp. 140-146. 
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sK±tt^aup VII 

CdMMmm_ ORGANIZING 
SESSION #3i P. 1 

\ 

^\ 

43RGANIZING SKILLS 



Tlme ^ 2 Hr. 



Overview: 



Activities: 



Time: 



1. To identify examples of people acting according to their 
personal interest, and of selecting aiid traln^Lflg leedersi 

2; To practice the skill of Identifying a person's main per- 
sonal Interest. 



3. 



To Identify leadership functib?^ z^nd steps In training a 
leader while decreasing dependence on the organizer; 



To 



draw up a skill transfer timeline. 



This session l8 divided Into two parts: the flret part ex- 
amines personal interest and how you find out what it is. 
After a reading, the trainees play a game of asking far^rs 
what their personal interest is. This game should be fun. 

The second part of the session explore transferring responsi- 
bility to local leaders .After a reirftng, trainees are asked to 
becoiae aware ^f the transfer of responsibility going rn in the 
training; Then they draw Up a timeline showing when -*iey 
would transfer leadership function to local leaders at their 
placements; 



Intrdductloh 
5 Mln; 



1. State goals and review activities of the sessions 



Handout 
5 Min. 

Examples 
of self 
Interest 
5 Mln. 



2. Distribute Handout VII 
trainees to read it. 



3. 



3 A: Personal Ihtereqt. Ask 



Ask if there are any questions about the handout. "Ifiye 
you ever seen people acting according to their per sdnal 
interest? Amongst yourselves, on the Live-In "Now 
we're going to practice finding out someone's p^tsonai 
interrat;" ^ 
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SESSION »3i P. 2 



Entroduction 4. Introduce the "Persbhal Interest Game". Iii this gatae we 

of Personal put a ulstlnguished panel of extension workers against 

Interest typical farmers. The object: Through questions and 

Game guesses the panel determines the personal interest of the 

1^ Mln. farmer, e.g., "Is anyone most interested in getting enough 

motley to buy a radio?" 

if the panelist gaesses the farmers* personal interest the 
panelist receives a culturally appropriate prize, e.g., a 
kola nutc in West Africa. 

Trainers play farmers and get a brief descrlptlbh of their 
main personal interest before the :.es8ibh. Typical 
descriptions could be: 

"You, Fbday 0smah3 are interested in being thought of 
as a head fanner like your brother in the next ^il- 



"Ybu, Nancy Kee-Fao, wish ^o^ dtdn * t have to spend 
three hours a day getting firewood Instead you wbuld 
like to devote more time to your crafts that yoM sell 
to get your chil dren * s scho ol f e es • " 

"You, Miguel Hf:rnandez, are inter»^isted in gbihg albng 
with what the local priest says". 

The gacje works by each panelist asking a quest ibh in turn* 
If a prrsbhal interest is guessed^ then a new farmcsr connJ 
iip to be quizzed. Similarly, new triijlees to be panal 
members can be brought in at this time. 

If afjprbpriate, after trainerg have tr»le played being the 
farmer a few times, trainees ca5_^ecetve the personal 
interest description, and tiy their hand at being a 
farmer. 

Ask if there are any queDtions before starting. Solicit 
•five trainees to be panelists; 

Personal 5. Play the "Personal interest Game". 

Interest Game 
?Q Min. 

Break 6. In announcing the bredc, ask traj.hees tb reflect oh Hand- 

lb Min. but III - 2 - B: A Pea ^ - Cbrps Ixtehsioh 
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SKILL OaOUP VII 
SESSION #3, P. 3 



Linking 
personal 
Ihteresc to 
transferring 
responsibility 
5 Mln. 



7. 



List 

leadership 
roles and 
f unctioriS 
10 Mln* 



It was to deteriiilne someone's self IhteirMt? 
Comment on the diversity and number of persdtiai Interests 
brought ap by the game; 



Peace 



Ask trainees to remember Handout ill - 2 - B: 
Corps Extension Worker^ "Did the PCV in the narrative 
identify fffrmers* personal interests? What did she do 
with this information?" Bring out that she used personal 
interest as the nbtivatibn and key to transferring respon- 
sibility. 

Ask trainees what leadership roles they expect to fill 4t 
their posts; List these on a flipchart. (Refer to Haiia- 
oat IV - 2 - A: Ext en8lQ & Worker Roles and Their Impllcii- ^ 
tion -f o r Idea s ); 

Ask "What leadership functions are ing^olved in each role?- 
List these next to their corresponding role on the flip- 
chart ^ 



Skill 
trar 3fer 
Ttrieiine 
15 Mini 



Firifaiy, ask how trainees would transfer their leadership 
fuhcLlciiC to counterparts or local leaders? State that 
drawing ur* a skill transfer time is a useful techniqae • 

Aak If r ie ttairier has transferred skills to trainees in 
the trill .iiAi^ program. Share examples or skill traasfer 

v.i 0!fi the ;>A.>>iram. 

.Undercovei th? following trainer-trainee skill transfer 
time- tine written on a flipchart; (For a 6 we^ pro- 
gram. ) 



let week: Trai^iee?* learn about skills and needs of 
the group ^ 

2hd week: Eheri^etic trainees help trainer organize 

the resource center (or library) i'or other 
trained. Trainees help In logistic 
\ arrangements for the Live-In and Extension 

' Worker Visit. - 



.?rd week: Precbcibus trslhees lead small, group dls- 
9^8lo*is. The fours is to build up heir 
skills to the pdifkt: where they can tun ah 
activity on their ^wr . 

4th w/:fik: Precocious trainees ae e as training 

assistants for extension and t ch t^er 3S,nt\c 
in which fhey hfive expertise (e^g., ealth 
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Sunuiiaty 
15 Mln, 



10. 



11. 



and niitritibhj. Tasks are handed oyer to 
trained* e.g. , planning, CiMpiunlty Meetliigs 
Evaluation Meetliigs^ Field Day^ shopping 
trips aiKl social events- 

5th S 6th week: Trained lead activities they have volun- 
teered for, while tr^siner fills advisory 
roiei 

Ask trainees to draw up a skill transfer timeline for ::he 
le'Jdership functions listed bri the board in step #8. 

Check the trained skill transfer timelines,. Share the 
following graphical represehtatibhs bf skill tirancfer on 
a fiipchart* 



Responsibility Fbr Rbrk 



Respdnsibiliity For 
Learning 




3 weeks 



6 weeks 



12. Mention that in addltibh tb "wbrklng oneself but of a 

job", the aim bf a PCV is tb put_ihtb practice the taoist 
idea bf actively doing hothirig. That is that the PCV, ai; 
Ibcal ^ebple can take bh more responsibility , actively _ 
starts transferring more responsibility to them until the 
PCV might seam to be dbitig nothing; (from an outsiders' 
•point of v±oj). vniile in truth, the P€V is working hard 
ensuring that be /she does not take any respbnaibtlity that 
could be handled by local people- Refer to the different 
helping styles mentioned in session #4: Skill Grbup II. 
Ask a trainee to su^arize what they scc<mpll3h&d in the 
session* 

Ask a trainee fb sumnafize ii*iat they accdnplished in the 
session. 



Distribute Hahdbut VII - 3 - B: 
ity. For later reading. 



Trahsferrin* 
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SESSION #3^ P. 5 



Materials: iHandout VII_-- 3 - A: Personal Interest 

• Prices for the Personal Interest Gaxte (step #5) 
iDescripttons of a farmers' personal Interest (given to 

trainees before the session). 

• Long table for panel of extension workers. 
•Flipcharts for leadership roles , functions (step #8J 
•Plipchart with skill transfer timeline on it (step #9) 
•Flipchart with graphical representation of training/develop- 
ment skill transf.3r (step #ii) 

.Handout VJI - 3 - B: trangfgrring Responrtfeility 

Trainer Not e»£- 1. For step #4-5^ make up enough appropriate personal inter- 
est descriptions for typical farmera before the session^ 
and give them to tfte trainers who will be role playing the 
first farmers. 

The Personal Interest Game can be good ehtertalOTent i The 
more hams around, the better. 

Determine a culturely appropriate prise for the Persohil 
Interest game. 

2. A different way tc place the Personal Interest game is to 
ask each trainae to_think of a personal interest that th^ 
bbser'^ed a local farmer to have (from the Community Analy^ 
sis exercise Uve- In, o^Extenston Worker Visit), and 
which is a reason to farm and a re^on for either adopting 
or riot adopt ^hg agricultural innovations. After trainees 
have all thought of one ^ have^hem stand up i The trainer 
will theri try^o guess all tte various kinds of personal 
interest she/he cari^lh rapid-fire fashions The trained 
are to sit Ubwri if the trainer mentions thei^ personal in- 
terest. Another trainer cv trainee can be writing all the 
personal interests cited oa a blackboard or flipchart. 
The object thus is fcr the crairier to have everyone sit 
dbwh^ while the tir^iinaes think of differerit personal in- 
terests tliatstum^ the trainer. This fbirm of the -Per- 
sonal Interest Game" need take no Idriger than 20 mihutesi 
when, the trainer has gussed all or a majority bf the per^ 
sbhal interests (of steps #4-5)i 

3. Adapt the trainer-trainees Skill Transfer graph (the 

trairiee-trairier graph-step #11) to the number of weetoi in 
the ttairiirig prb^^ram. 

4i Tiis session can be cross referenced to sessirn #4: WAK- 
ING WITH omRS: HELPING (Skill Grbup III)^ since both 
talk about liow t3 work with cburiterparts and local perple. 
The two sesslcis could be combiried if necessary. 
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COMMUNITY ORGiiNIZING 
SESaON #4, P. 1 



Time: 2 hrs, 



^als: 



OvervieW: 



1. To Identify steps lii a probiem-solvlng prooess, inciudtng 
task breakdown^ assessing resources, motivation^ piartntng^ 
Implementation^ and evaluation. 

2«« To practice the skill of breakingj problems down to spe^ 
cif Ic realizable tasks • 

3. To identify planning techniquee;. 

4. To link personal interest to the Jk^uivatibn step of prob- 
lem solv^ing. 

A Handout on Problem Soiving^ is distributed, ??t?^'_whi?ti 
trainees split into three groups, addrfflsing problemn pre- 
sented in Handouts. The solutions and plans the trainee come 
up with are then compared to the model of problem solving pre- 
oehted in a h«<rui6at« 'xtie various steps in the nbdel are ex- 
plained in a dialogue/lecturette fashion. A final handout is 
presented as a future irefereace. 



Activities; 



Time: 



introduction 
10 Min. 



1. Introduce Problem Solvitig aa a tiethc^d of getting things 

done, learn_ about problem solving T/e* 11 break the con- 

cept down into smaller steps i Ie a similar fashion, wheel 
we addreJB problems we will explore ways to break the 
problems down into smaller steps. Ask i4iat problems have 
been solved so fi^r in the program. How were they solved? 
.Did it involve plahulng? What plahhihg techniques were 
used? Get trainees to share ideas on problem solving, 
tefer to problems J.dent if ied Group IV's Session 

#2: REFLECTING AND GENERALIZING FRCW THE EXTENSION RORKER 
VISIT (Step #7). 



Read Handout 
lb Min. 



2. Distribute Handout VII - 4 - A: 
trilinees read it. 



Problem Sblviiig and have 
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SKILL ^OUP Vii 
SESSION #4, Pi 2 



Orientation 
to the Small 
Problem 
Sblvihg 
Exercise 
10 Mln. 



Ask the group to split into three smaller groups fpir a 
problem sblvihg exercise. Ask each group to organize it^_ 
eelf to solve their prpbleniii State that small grcRips will 
have 30 minutes to work with their problem. 

State that each small group cbiild deal wfxh the fbllbvitig 
questions: ^ 



Small Group 

Work 

30 Mill., 



-What is the problem? 

-Why? 

-Causes? 

-Possible eolation? 

-How would yba implement your sblutloh? 
Ask if there are any questlbhs. 

Dis tribute Handbut VII - 4 - B to the first group, Hatulout 
VII - 4 - C to the second group, Handbut VII - 4 - D to 
the third grbup^ of chbpse a prbbletii Identified on the ^ 
Extehsibh Worker Visit (S^slon #2, Skill Group IV)i 

4. Small groups work with their probletiis. 



Large Group 
Sharing 
15 Min. 



Task 

f brmulatibti 

step 

10 Min. 



3. Reform large group. Ask small groups to share their 
results : 

-Problem. _ 

-Analysis fwhy? ) 

-Sblutibh. 

- Imp lei&e nt a 1 16 h . 

Draw out the ccwmbti elements bf each small groups* 
apprbach. Ask if the differences In the aSount of Infor- 
matibh presented in the handouts affected their plans. 

6. By engaging in dialogue with trainees, clarify eech step 
in a prbblem solving process and make sure the> ondeT.^taiid 
what is involved in eadi step. 



^??P? ?9 ^ covered and related to the tratnf>es •^ own small 
group prbblem solving approaches are lettered below: 

A. TkSK FORMULAtlON: Perhaps trained could bre* dbwh 
what happeiirid In jblnlrig Pea::ie Corps and gettipg to 
the training site. Joining Peace Corps may seem like 
a long, coapllcatai accbmplishaient. But let us break 
dova chiB big task into small ones and stroll docn 
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SKILL GROUT VII 
SESSION #4, P. 3 



Assecstnent 

Step 

5 Mlri. 

Motivation 

Step 

5 Min. 



memory laiie: What did you do? Possible task formula- 
tions Include: 

iBack before Peace Corps entered your life you 
want^ to go abroad/make n£>ne^/help pedple/qult 
your job~A lot of reasons 

iYou thought about different ways of doing those 
:^ *^:g3. 

• tcvad but info on Peace Corps and other things. 
; •Found out specifics on programmes. 

•Researched the countries • 

• Peace Corps sent a packet of izasks. 

•Had times and places aiui wliat to do doctor ^ 
dentist^ flhgeir prlhtSo 
•Talked It over with fawiTy and friends^ etc. 
•Decided what to do. 

iGot rid of ydUr apartment and dbg aibd all ybur 

canned be^ns • 
i To ok your extra clothes to ydiir parents' hbusc^ 

Got shots i 
; Plane ticket; 

•Visited friends and famiiy. 
•Went tb stagings 

B. ASSESSMENT OF RESOURCES/ ANALYSIS : "Bbw tb do an 

assessment of the resburces around that can help ybu 
solve a problem?" Use Cbmmuhlty Analysis Skills • 

Cv MOTIVATION: involves farmers' personal interests The 
Personal Interests or levers of power lh_ one West 
African culture were the f bllbwing^ in the order of 
increasing power or ability to tndve people: 



• being right (this is the JLeast^ effective lever of 
power) 

• flattery 
•friendship 
•bribery 

• l/eggihg 

• secret spciety^ 

• family ties CHils is the most effective lever of 



power) 
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SESSION #4| ?• 4 



Plahhlrig 
Techniques 
10 Mlri. 



D, ?LANNir*5: possible techntques tnclade — 
TaeV List , as In the fblioid.ng 



Task 



i Plant 
> ve^les 



Tlp ie ii -tte 



Who 



Adaoa & I 



When 



Where Resources 



Friday i A.M- 



Behind 
School 



Seel ^ 

Fertiliser 

Hoe 

Liidv^ 

Instruction 



-A tliaellae Is ali&ed at providing one with a alngle 
p2§9 9t ?]^^ ^^4-^^ chould be done accbiq>li8hed« 
Here io an ^ampic* froB a health ezteoiidn volun- 
teer's two veeic tiaeiine? 



7 Jan. 




-A timeline does hot have to be elaborate, and .^he 
level pi' detail will dlffc^ from person to person. 
One only finds the right level of detail rf ter trying 
it a few times- 

Contingency p 3 . i roning ; This tecimique allows biie to 
thiiik of alternatives if plans don*t proceed as the^ 
are supposed to; An e^cample follows: 

"i*m going to giv^^ an essay exam in my eighth grade 
Englicb class. So far, the school doesn't have an 
adequate supply of paper, not enough for the four 
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SKILL GROUP Vii 
. . SESSION #4-, P. 5 



pages per sstudent I will need. It Is supposed to 
come Friday, and the test is Monday. What If it 
doesn't come?" 

Cbhtingency pian — 

''Do a multiple choice test on the one page per stu- 
dent paper I already havei 

Ask the students to write answers oat on their own 
paper supply. 

Buy the paper myself in the capital city. 

Find but if any other teacherb Mve spare exam 
paper- " 

A cbntingericy plan obviously does hot liave to be writ- 
ten, although many people find that writing cbutingGn- 
cies db\m helps to sort but »*^*:ter alternative. 



E. IMPLEMENTATION, EVALUATION? These steps involve car- 
rying out the planning tasks aibng tl-^ timeline^ with 
cqnttngenciw as needed, cbns^antly checking if ihihgs 
are turning oat planned. ^ 

7. Ask trainees' feedback on these probieffl-solving Ptepe. 
Are they clear? Mention future training act 
which traJ.hees will be able to use probism-v/olvlng tech- 
niques- 

DistribLtte H{*hc?but VII ^ 4 - t: Management . State tnat 
this reading is for future reference, and goes intb plan- 
ning detail to a much greater extent th*Mi this sessions 

i ' 

oFlipchart with gc^ls bf the session bh it (step H 
.Flipchart of discussion qiieatibhs (step 3) 
.Handout VII - 4 - A: n^blein Solving ^ 
.Handout VII - - B: ^t^tiy Peace Corps 
.Handout VII - 4 - C: Situation 
.Handbut Vi i - 4 - D: Vbsb Study of a Head Bund 
.Flipchart with the task list, timeline, and contingency 
planning techniques diagrammed on them (step 6b). 
.H^adbut VII - A - E: Management 

K Prbbl€5m8 more timely and appropriate to the training^'pro- 
graiu ahould be substituted for the problems presented in 
Handouts Vli - 4 • B, VII - 4 - C and VII - 4 • D. The 
more realistic and he re -and -now the problems, the V>etter. 
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A more realistic problem for Task Breakdown could be_sub- 
8tituted.fdr step Such problems could be identified ^ 

by the Extension difficulties group in session #_2l RE-' / 
FLECTING ANB GENERAtiZi^K3 FROM THE EXTENSION WORKER VISIT/ 
(Sklii Group iV), specifically in step #7. / 



Volunteer in Development: A Training Manual^ OPTO, Decetn^r , 
1981, Core Curriculum Training Materials , ayallable from 
I-G.E., pages 125-135 may give added insight to this session 



Re^oii; 



Parts of this lesson 
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SKILLrGRdUP VI i 
CdiffiLWITY ORGANIZING 
SESSION its, P. I 



WMlilZim FARMERS* ORGANIEATIONS 



Time: i hr, 55 rain. 



Goals ; 1- to share e3iperierices with farmers* organizations. 

2- To identify: ' * 

■ * _ _ ' > . * . ■ - 

.What the Farmer can gain from j joining together to* 
form an organizations 



Activities: 



;The" steps that lead to the formation of a farmep« • 
organization. ^ 

.'^he rbles of a FCV in the skill transfer process. ; 

' ^ ' 
Overview: this session uses the panel discussion format to share, experi- 

ences with farmers' organizations. Linkage .is made with; ^ 
earlier related sessions^ and trainees prior experiences with 
farms and prganizatlbris are solicited. The sharing of infor- 
matlbh orally in this_sessidh isa change of pace with other ' 
extension sessions. This can be pointed out to traineesi going 
to oral .cultures. , / 



Iritrbductbry 1. Ask trainees to recall earlier sessions //A: PROBLEM S()LV- 

Lecturette ING and #9: FIELD DAY PLANNING ^ffi:ETING (in Skill Group 

15 Min. : IV) "Remember that problem-solving involved determining 

the little tasks that are part of the solution and then 
organizing people to accomplish the small realizable 
tasksi Organising a community meeting was just prbblem 
solving on a larger scale^ in w^iich there was a big ccxnmbn 
prbblem that heeded many pebp-le working together to arrive 
at a solutibn. Hence ^ the reasbn for coming together In a 
meeting was the big problem. 



Well, tbday we explore a larger fona of organizing a farm- 
ers meeting' — organizing a farmers organizat ion. The prob- 
lems* that were ^l^g.^oived in meetings beca'^^: recurrtjnt 
(e.g.^ yearly demands for fertilizer). 

Hence, meetings started being held semi-regular ly^ leading 
to the suggeation that the fanners make t he n^eting pro- 
cess formal and 8tar>|t: an brganlzatlbn to help solve their 
recurrent prbblecas. 
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m a nucsnexx we nave juss^ uui-j.j.iicu cue 

tweeri pidblem solving and organizing meetings to organtz 
ing organizations; Any qaestions?" 

2. State goals of session and give an overview of what will 
happen; 

I.C;E. 3; Show trainees the iiCiE* pablicatioh, p. 5: Cbbperative 

Cooperatives This packet available from Peace Corps Washington. Stat 

Packet that this source offers greater depth and detail oh coop 

S Mi * eratives than thi3 particular session. 

Prior 4i Ask trainees to share their prior experiences with farme 

Experi^cuces * organizations (A^H, FFA, Cooperatives) and what they 

15 Min. learned about local organization in the Community Ahalys 

exercises daring training- 
Introduce 5. oduce the next step, which is. a panel of trainees an 
Panel local people who have organized farmers* organizations. 
Discussion They will ahsv/er ques tiohs oh their experiences. State 
5 Min. that there are about nine questions which will be posed 

the moderator > starting with sharing basic information 
about organizations. Then, there will be a break, befor 
opening up to any questions from trainees. Any question 
about whft is going to happen? 

Panel 6. Moderator asks panel members questions (posted on news- 

Dlscussldri print) 



20 Min. 



-What types of organizations did you work with? 

-How did the organization you work vrLth get started? 
What are the goals of the organization? 

-What role do you play in the organization? 

-Describe the ieader(s) of the organization you work 
with? How would you explain your relationship wit :, 
the leader (s). Are you "developing" the leadership 



Break 7. Break. Think of an energizer. 

10 Min. , 



Energizer 8. Do an energizer. 
5 Min. 

Panel 9. Panel continnes answering questions fL-oin the lisr oh 
Discussion flipchrirt. 

Continued _ _ 

35 Min. -^What did the farmers gat but of joining or forming 

your organization? 
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are decision. '_.in..t.he organ iz.it^^^^ 

-Who could caii a . Lng and who would run it? . 
-What types of projects have the orgariizaL ibri taReti 

on? Have- they been successfu]? Why or why. not? . 
-What is the greatest problem ybii had in working wirh 

the organization? _ . . 

--Moderator opens the discussion for questions ♦:rb'<^ the 

trainees • 



Sunmary 
5 Min. 



10, 



11. 



/vyk a trainee tb _su_rnmarize the point 3 that . jre 'wrought 
out about working with farmers organt zatio is ^ the con- 

nect ibh between prbblem solving , brganizirig c^, zz ^: ;igs , arid 
organ? zing farmers ' organizat 'on.. 



In part ing , ask trainees "Have tormed a 
nization here at th.e training site?" . • • 
Trairiees arid Trainees?) 



fa rme rs ' o rga- 
(bf Peace Corps 



Ma te rials : 



Xraririer Notes: 



.Flipchart vH.th sessiori goals. 

.i.e.E, 's pabiicatton, p. 5l Cooperatives 

.Flipcharts with questions fbr th^ panel bri farmers brgariiza- 
tlori. (Step #6) 

1. Pick a pleasarit place, for this punei disrussion, perhaps 
outside or away from the usual training cl;^ssroom set- 
t irig. 



3, 
4. 



"^is discus sipri_ af fords al i_ staf f niembe rs a chance to 
are their experiences in a common format and xnte, '■ated 

.V. Gear stories and comments to the host country bt the 
t.: . ^ees as much as poss ibie . Pru ; rbs an^i t Ladt t tonal 
•speech patterns would be ir te res t Iri^ • ImproMiptu, role 
plays she be ericbura/5ed Get tie list of q.:estions to 
panel merri''>ers a day or tv;c fore the session, so they can 
start thinking of concise answers. 

Invito local cbmL uhi ty_ people with relevant experiences tb 
participate in tii>s session also. 

If trairiees have relevant experiences tncii.de them on the 



panel. Cer^=^inly a trainee would 
a to r bf t he iJa ri e 1 di s c us s id ti • 



al5 is 



be the I oder— 



If trainees ask for more time to spent bri this topic 
(e.g.. their TAC sheet speci^^ies work±r% primarily with 
QQops ;^ the last five minutes of St 'p ne could be vi<^d 
to brainstorm remainin^^ questions tuat trainees wa^c _ _ 
answered. a hen the trainer and experLenc?.d trainees could 
de velbp f iirt he r sessibris bri farmers ' b rganizat ions . 

/itrr^ s tKat farmers brgariizatibri cari take many forms: 

-4-H ' 

-Young fa rme re cl ubs 

-Womeii's organizations 
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SKILL GROUP VI I i 
CLOSURE 

SESSION ?. 1 



Mat RLTES 



Time: 2 hrs. 



Goals; 



To reviv w and ref lect upon the expe ri ences had by al 1 in 
the trail. ing p.. ram. 



Aeti v_i ties : 



2m To generalize on the experience rid indicate different: 
and/os better ways of training. 



3. To ihare Kigiilights and low points of the program. 

4. To t/ay f §re-t hee-wel Is • 



^\AervieW: 



This is the last extension cbuipdnerit session- Tralrietis are 
asked to iead the session, decide wlmt to do in this session 
( 'ir^i the r follow or amend a proposed agendc:), and to remember 
back tn^'Vhat they have experienced in the program. T':etr ex- 
pec t,jt ions of the training are recalled, and self assessment 
forms retaken and compared to earlier ones. The group Is 
asked tc share their highs and low? to identify the training 
strategies used in the program, nnd to come ap with recommen- 
datt' ns on how to do the train:*' bor 'ic"* in che fa^i'^re. 
Finally, th:^ trainer pressnts .dome pa^ttng words, and a tradi- 
tional good-bye ceiemony is enacted. 



Int roduction 
10 Min. 



Present 
Agenda for 
Approval 
10 Mill. 



2. 
3. 



Introduce the session as the I^st exuenslon compoaent 
activity. State goals of the .^essic^. 

Have the trainees choose a session leader /faci li tatb r , 



Facilitator presents ah Agenda for Adopt ibri/Ameridmerit by 
the grbiip. 



Pbssibl e Agenda 
A. ( 10 initi) 



Review overall goals of the program and 
trainee expectai. ions . ^ 



B. (lb rain) Fill out Handout Vlil - i - F: Commonica- 
llon Sk±lls^: Self JRatingJ^rm^ compare tt 
to your already completed form. 
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C. (15 mlh) Sh£>r*? highlights and low points of the 

prog rain, 

D. (13 mill) Identify t training' strategy ^sed i^ the 

Training P- ij^am. 



E. (20 min) How would yoa do Agrlcultura :tensibri 
Worker Training? 

F-»llow Agenda 4. Follow the ;*Possible Agenda" or an Amended Agenda proposed 
70 Min. by the trainees. 

In Step A, the expectations identified in Skill Group I's 
^^ession #t: INTRObUCTION TO TRAINING: AN ICE BREAKER and 
Skill Group li'a Session #2 SKILL NEEDS AND RESOURCES can 
be reviewed. 

In Step B. Handout VI L - - F: Co mmunic^ t j^ Sktiis : 
Self Rati ng Form is filled but again. Ths original forms 
TFried out in Skill Group VII's Session #1: nO^fMUNICATION 
SKILLS can now be shared wltli the trainees. 



In Step D, poi.its to be cbvereH include: 

.Why did we iprbcei things so much? (Bring idea», 
reelings, skills :o the level of awareness-) 

.Why did we use the experiential model? (Thl.. is a 
way ThiLd world Farmers can learn.) 

,t;hy haven't we asked you to cai^e a list: of ribtes from 
extension component sessions? _(Bet:v3ase many farmerr:! 
do not learn by note taking. In siicK bral cultures, 
how do farmer*: leainV 

-Repecltion 

-Dramatlzattor (such as role plays, 
story leiltng, etc.) 

A timeline showing trans fe rra."* of res pons ib:licy co 
trainees nn on a fizoch^rt cat. be shared vich trairiees, 

accentual ^;y the f^ct that trainees ere running this 

sessic An example of a timeline f^r six weeks program 
Is: 

1st eek: Trairees learn about neiadf- and skills of the 
j'^roup r 
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2nd we^k: Energetic trainees help trainer organize the 
resource center (or library) for other 
trainees ; trainees help arrange transport fo r 
.:±ve-In; 

3rd week: Precociotis trainees ler small group discus- 
sions. The main focus is to build up their 
skills to the point where the/ can run an 
activity on their own. 

4th week: Precicious trainees S"jrve as tr,?ii)ing assis- 
tant^ "or exte ris idii arid teen ses s io ris in which 
they ive exr^rtise \e.g.> health arid riutri- 
tiori). Tasks are hauic^c over V:b trainees, 
e.g. -y plaririirig cbmmuni ty mee" " igs , evr Ida :ibri 
meetirigs, the Field Day, slib]^;; .ng trips and 
sbcia,. everits . 



L'ch S fSth 
weeks : 



Itnlriees lead activities they have volunteered 
for, while trainer fills advisory role. 



irairiers 
Firiiil Words 
10 Min. 



Fare-thee-weli 
io Min. 



Materip.ls : 



Reshare the graph, charting inert: astng napabxiity on the 
part of r:r.^inees (or farm^:rs'' wri5:''3 trainer (or PCV) 
decreases direct involvement j'Cr a 3;ix week (or two year) 
period from Step ii, Se.c«ton //3: "Organizing Skills" 
(Skill Group Vif). 

5. Trainer re-assunres read of the session. Shares what he/ 
sMe learned frc.n the trainees doriiig the program. The 
Ltnal cratnJ.m; report can be slr-^red with trainees if 

ap :>ropriate , as a form of fe^teck to the trainees on hcv* 
th(5y havt£ doi e. 

6. Thaak trainees who have w:>.'kfid a lot jp the Extension 
Component . 

7. Bk if th3re\3 anything Ipft ur.said that anyone in the 
gr^-jp wani:s Ij express. 

8. A ^r =?'iltl6nal serid-b*:f or bbri ybyage cerembriy cJuld be 
uphe. For example^ "or West^frlcari v^bple, pour''ag a 
iibatibri. The trairiees may have theii own ideas ^or a 
partirig ceremony /games . Solicit thetr 

.Flipcharc vltih sessi/^n go:<ls. (Step #1"* 

.Flipchirt \:xl I the Possible Ager'J.a Written on it (Step #3). 
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.Flipchatts from Skill Group I's Session ^/l. INTReDtJeTieN TG 

TRAINING: ^ m ICE BREAKER and Skill Groap iiS Session #? 

SKILL NEEDS AND RESOURCES with trainees' expectations of the 

t raining program on the mi 
-Handout VII - 1 - F: Communication . ^^dl ls , A Sel f Rating 

Form to each trainee. 
.A flip chart with the Time-Line for Traasfc rring 

Responsibility to traincres posted in step if 4-0 
.A flipchart v/lth graphs from Step #11 Sei^sion #3 (Sicill Group 

VII) "0RGA.SIIZI^;G SKI-LS" posted in step -^^-D. 
.Suppl-^ cor a traditional send-off ^ e..§. for a West African 

libation-~t r^idi t ional beverages. 

1. It is important that trainees facilitate the greater part 
of this session, (except for steps The trainer 
should contact a trainee for this role before the ses- 
sion. 

2. Flipcliarts from previous sessions c^in be pobited arcu'id to 
bring back memories of the various sessions; 

3. Replaying of tapes and music \j^b6 in sessions could also 
3eappropria te i 

4', Gession couid also be incorporated into a fare-chee- 

to the communitj^ if desired^ 

If trainees had gardens wttrh pientiful produce, or many 
animals, tlie group can be asked how to share fhe produce 
wi tih the community. 



CHAPTER III: EXTENSID?? RFjOURCES 
(Hatidduts and Ref^l'lats) 



Each handout Is referenced In the Seisslbn Plan in which it if> to be used. 
See Chapter II for Session Plans; 

Each handout has a three-part reference number in the upper right hand 
corner of each pag3. Look at one handout while reading this explanation of the 
numbering system. The first part of the reference number indicates the SkMl 
Group (I^ 11^ etc.)^ and the second part indicates the Session Plan numbet 
2^ etc*),, TWe third part of the handout reference number is a letter (A, B, 
etcO» which indicates the order In which the handout is to be used in the 
Session Plan* For exam:: le, "Handout Ilf-i-B" means this handout is in Skill 
Group IIT (DEVELOPMENT)^ is attached Lg session it I ( Introduction to Develop- 
aerit ) , ^ 1 is the second handout attached to th^ j session plan* 

Thus, the riiimberirg dystern for handouts is: 

Skill Group - Session - Sequence 
Rc*iiari Numeral N.iraber Letter , 



Skill Groui' I: INTRODUCTION 
Skill Group il: COMMUNITY ANALYSIS 
Session 3: C^^jmu'^l-^ 



II-3-A. InforniHtion Gathering Gtrat^^f 
Session 8: Ind ependent Research oj" f.»c.£. 
Skill Group Di^:V^ ' ,dPMENT 
Session ] : Introduc clon to Development 



.:arces 



TII-i-A: Foreign Voiantaer Services: A Host National Perspecftva 

iII--l-B: Assumptions About Development 

Sessu.or ?: Devftlopment Work 

IiI-2-A: Case Study 

III-2-B; A VehCfi Corps yigri culture Exterisibri Wor!" ^ 

III-2-C: Questions for Discussion: Assumptions 

III-2-D: Effects? of Project 

III-2-E: Different Apprbach'^s 

Sc^^ibri 3: Women In Develbp r ient 

ill"? -A: The Adverse Imp£ ct bf Develbpraent On Wcraeri 

III-3-B: ^:ross Cultural attitudes 

II1-3-C: Wohvih bf the World: The Facts 
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Se83 ion 4 : Work , r <]i^^j£ r '2-'. Hel ping 

Skill Group IV: AGRICm-tl>/AL ^i ?H?::::|j 

Session 1: O rl^htati >n j^ixd c/.C ensloa Woxker Visit 

IV-l-A* Agrlcultv ?ri Bxtenslbri 

Session 2.1 WojFT_o^^£inCT st* i G3netr33.j.slng Fros THe Hxtension Hoyksr Vis it 

iV-2-A: Extension Worker^oies and their Implications 

iV-2-B: Extenston, training, and Dialogue: A New Approach for Tanzania 

Session 3: Reach in g Small Faraers 

iy-3~A: Reaching Small Farmers (Role P'ay? 

IV-3~B: ExCenslbh Guidelines 

Sasslbh 5: Reg^ilt J^embiigtr^t i otia 

IV- 5-A: The Result Dasio Jlot As An E^yCteniibti Tool 
Session iz Method ^3e moT:Bt rat ions 

IV^6-a; The Use of the Method Demonstration As a teaching Device 

Session 7: Parmer Learning Stj^les 

IV-7-A: ParticipatlTO arid Dlrect-ive Training Scales 

Session 9: Field Day FTantilng Meeting 

IV-9-A: Meetings 

Session ii: Field Day 

IV-ll-A: Field Day Checklist 

4 

Session 12; The Extension System ^d Institution Bnilding 

IV-12-A: ffbrklhg Within The System 

Skill Grbu;/ V: HEALTH 

Session I: Diseases and Agents bf Diseas e 

V- l-A: List of HajcL llseasBS and Their Gebgraphical Axr^:^ c?f 

Endemlcity 

Session 2: Practical Skills for geaith kaintenanc^: ::.: 

V~2-A: Mlni-Work8hop3 (Stamsarf of needed IKaterials) 

V~2-B: Guldelides f<>r Purifying Water 

^ 192 ^ 



V-2-C: Basic Guidelines for Personal arid Derital Health 

V-^ D: Basic Irif brmatlbri Cbricerrilrig Solid Waste arid Excreta Disposal 

y*2-E: Guideliries for As^urlrig Foods are Clean 

y"':^"? Basic Haridbiit on Immuriizatibri 

V-2-G: Antibody Creation 



Sessi;... 3: Basic Nutrtttori Concepts 

V -S-A: Description of the three Mairi Fbbd Grbupsj 

V-3-B: Requirements i Tables^ and lists of Nutrients and Fobds 

Skill Group VI: COMMUNITY ADAPTATION 

Session 2: Personal Suppbrt With Stabilizer s 

VI-l-A: Personal Stabilizers 

Session 3: Dealing - with Amhlg^uj^ tg 

,VI-1-A: Case Situation 

Skill Group VII: COMI^UNITY dRGANIZING 

Sessiori 1: Cbmmuriitjy Skills 

Vll-l-A: Group Maintenance Criented Behavior Wbrksheet 

VII-l^B: Task Orierited Beha^dor Worksheet 

VlI-l-C; Observer's Workshecc 

yil-l-p: Task Orierited Behavlor/Grbup Mairiteriauce Oriarited Behavior 

yil-l-E: Uri U.S. Volunteers, 

VIE-l-F: Cbmraunication Skills: Seif-Kati.n Form 

Session 2: jE:^£tSi^^2^^'i^i'4 

VII-2-A: e Decis ion-Ma king ycess 

ViI-2-B: e*^ >erv^t^on "ib^ ^r foi Decl :ion Mailing 

Vii-2-C: A Group Dec v-lcu-J^^kin^ de l: 

Session 3: Organizing Skills 

VII-2-A: Percoripi Interest 

VII-2-B: Transf ei-ririg Resporisibility 

Session 4: Prc^lem Solving 

VII-4-A: Problem Solving 

VII-4-B: Tacty Peace Corps 

VII-4-C: Situati.Mi 

VI 1-4 -D: Caf?2 Study of a Head Bund 

"TI-4-E: Mahagera'^mt 
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HAiraOUT II - 3 - A 

< 

■ r 



Here is a proceduii you niay wish to follow in deveVcv.^ your team iiifcrmatton 
gathering strategy: 

1# Decide \i^^ch quest iooa ^^'? team cdrisiders to be the most important. 

2. Consider ways of usl : v:\. skills aril experience or your teim members most 
effectively; 

Decide whether you wi^ .i: wort: individua'' ly , in pairs or .^s a team. 

4. Look at varying appr;c^ches to information gatherir*^ and select methods vhlci 
seem mo*'*, appropriate; For example: 

.Obeiervatio^x 
•Interviews 

.Review of written material 
.Asking questions 

.Flow analysis (sitting in one pia:;e and watching 
what gdaa bti) - 

5; Develop pn approach to valvdating your itif biTnatibh through Iriformatlbn 
filtering; 

6. Decide v^ethjr r^r not it would l>e arprdptltte -co . ^et a^ u cert.^in point 
during the* actuat informatirm gathering previa cc revise or m6«llf> your 
strati^gy . 

7. Deci^'Jle how information, will te re'^or^ed on the ^'^ll size coETOj:ut:y m<ip. 
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HABOgOT !i! ™. 1 - A 
PAGE 1 



/ 



FOREIGN VQLimtS^ER SERVICES: 
A HOST NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 

by Dor Biliidii? Bisti 



EDITOR^S NOTE: Canxifuun§ our of^itf ^xus^ 
don of iht mU oi yoiwtSfif^:m Jh div^cprntkl, the 
Proffnun A Tratmni iom^ prerenis c hast 
muntfy p6:nt of ^mjwg the Im^^twg 

tribute fis of the foH'i^n yoiufueers in hir cocmry, 
y xii, Mr\ Dor Mj^a^ur 3ist4 miiuTqns the exempli 
zhft yplunteers set as^rmb^nwtts^of hsmm ^frnty, 
^L oim , and corurern [orj^kers. It ti pmr, he 
^^estj, to choose Vo'unteers for their qyt^ficmions 
as i^tstwuiing hum beings than their ^ualifi^ 
tlons or om^anding jechwc^^^ The points Mr. 
Bisid sets as most importani for pimoting a voiunieer 



As repftsenutivfjs of the countnes moti advanced 
hi rnitcrial ana cducauonil ispccti, yduthfiil Tomgs: 
volunteers with the spmt of advennsrr and 1 coti^rh 
for humahkiho can help the peoples of less techni- 
caUy devcfopcd coumnei to develop technical skills 
and reasonable attitudes by broadening their ^xorizbh 

_E^P<ricnce jn J^epaJ h sho^ that money jtnd 
aiatei Av J^ alone cannot gpa-antee deveio{mie]||....^c^ 
if tKrs.« yiici:, rUdily avaiiable. !a Ng>5, >b»^^in« 
Swj£^ Ccfman, arid a fhw bihrr ftiet^ fovem- 
mcna have helping with Cibcicy, uitenil^^ind 
skilled fc:dgn t^hnia^^ for over i decade% ISS 
has iriiluehced Nepal in numenm^ay^ bot^oot iQ 
of thcni att positive. The ^?epifo bc^^ aahibu^s^ 
and bicgr:^i ]^.oe to ask for tnbre, also^^- 
sib? y, to depend ioi s j ^ on the foreign aid. Sdim, 
began to b^ame 'J^cjlonor »ontry fofjcR giving 
. much aid as h:id bccn exp med, Saperfidti styis 
— . i5ccsrne ijje prebccupitior. of the ^wb^ 
oiiuuie dass in -^ j^ns, fcvcn rnbligli ^4ay ^o64 



pfi^rm crej^imei Ut i^lcee type, 

*T^^pf VpmuefU' SorJccsr A Hin NaO^td 
Penpec^ve" isn^rimed wph pmi^on from the 

^J^^ol thmtgh 

meion^ v^isnteer s&ytees cehUf^d in that country. 
THE AVTHORt Dor BeJiadw r Bisra is a Moda 
thrvpotdgm. tfn^ ht^ the mafwr c^^emt b^oks, 
^tudtng The Peppltt Currem ty tt» e rcai- 

tiye ehmmm oj mp€^^ Company (Ae 

resMiemera program of ttep^K htr. Bisid ftds^jfieh 
served as a cross ctAmrti mmr for Peace Corps. 



Aiajp ^e^^^on^yai^ a great, deal of apparent 
wwte ud of ke^t^ aid reicRticas cootd 6e 
sceiw jn a Ja9^uy where ^jver 85 pi»mt of the 
^pulMjjpil Uvea isa a subsueeace-tevet primitive ig* 
rfc^^'t -ntfcMOjaiy^ 

Ptt^^M dtte h^pen^b« :attie^^^ pe6* 
1^ wore not correctly orf<iciiued, or perbaa ts^ritiie 
^^ariws tmer^ aid iicfiq^n had too little bowl- 
edge the aoual^tus^ i|i Repil. Bot ^ * what- 
ever reaaoii, thit wai t he s^^j gg who the fbrejiii 
vo^eo* «fcr-?fei Brtt appe»^' in 

Tte li« ftattateer gioaps m ^le^ were a eye- 
<^»r ^ y^ rtii; thit even amoog westenm 
there \^re people who cmU atfy^thsir kMi^ 
vorit with tHb iuuia^ in^ fa j^pfei d^t^ Hfe 
hi ^p^t iwal houses^ ar4 eat the beat fboit 

Km couravj^^ voAm^as vere oot welcomed, 
w^e f)bt rec^erved mid^B^enabs^i aa ^5^1 tide 
crow * ^ dbeisrfiai Nepal&. To« '1^ «r dunt^ym ..m. 
dfwih. ^apected, wit^^ed \r%\mff^m ^oori a d^^ 
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tea$<d and tried, jeered «t mod tested for their 
reactions. rebttScd m their work. A number ol un- 
pl»sint tiangs happened to thc^ 

However, lincc thc^- fiwt came, the volontccrs 
have becdme, to many Nepaliit ™ embodiment of 
honffltt vaii« Hcc equatity, fa«rrjm dijodty, opd* 
i^im, c oncern for others, rm>gnition of and. mpast 
for differrat ways of livinf and thinking of 
iti^ardlesi of their culture ixul leve[ of jshncdo^ 
or ccoiibmic dcvcloptnent. ft t s^ ttwrfora^ swlch 
■oca impo'tul to^tarv a Jaw barttar hmnaa iKiags 
^wi ba^ttar technidaas U & & ibf pooibli tc ooh 
bie« tha two toother. It is not that a tangible job by 
ihc foreign vbliihtecxs will not be appreciated^ but 
inything done to rccogniic the abtU^^K and worth 
of d)e average Nepali farmers is worth $o much 
oioix in the long run. 

In many ways, it must be a thankless job fb^ 
some foreign voiontccrs. for even though the mh 
joSty of the NepsJis would feci grateful to the vc 
iihteers, few will be articiilaic in <yKpit3Sing !^ 
feeling. It is likriv that sotne Nep^is^who arc wricv 
is'^ yr outspoken could even be critical if the volv 
teers did not do their jbbs in a toihniipally cDnipct*5v"^i 
•vay. There would be a few, ur there irc in e^*t 7 
human society, who would iook^^t fivcrythin& n a 
very iiegativc way. No iss difficult is the job rf 
raykig '^u of the manipulations of political ihtcris.t 
gixsups. . gr the large majority of t lie Nefjaiis wqiild 
*>ri dTK :^Uy. They are tibt to cJipt«$ ±eir 
vuj-n:^ > n dear tcftns. Otie h^s ^o madcrsor^d 
Oscin criiy by looking at then:, not by iiste.iiii^ to 
them; 

Tim VOLUNTEERS' DILEMAIA 

There is always a di^cinni« tcr t^reign^ vblunt«rs 
tr.ri: ne other point oi view too. The rwiuifemcnfi 
c: ,iidgcd from the Icvd ' the govcnimcnt and is 
judged from ihc pcdfjle'? level irt ve;y different 
The a.v<issmcht of the field situanon mad e by the 
Ct^i'ral Govemment is somcomes oot _repre3imta- 
nvft of the aspirations of Lfee rural people. Tlus 
ceitainJy presents a problem to the agencies' ad- 
rhiristratibh. 

1"hc agencies' offices in Kathmandu have to^^al 
«ith ™^ sans^ the various government departments, 
But it would' be almost criinixiaJ if the agencies hid 
lb afc»oiuieiy surrender themseivci to the will and 
design of the bureaura^. Almait any Hareaucracy 
has tp be dealt with cactioasiy, and certainly a 
bQrau^«7a> • crapbse^ of the upper ciass, w«crh 
cducited, superi^daliy w^terhizi^ cUtes of a very 
bi(±ward <»ui^Ay with little Jncans of timis^^tm and 
cbnmitihicatibn listwccn the japit^ aid ^he rest ^f 
toe cxiuniry has to be dolt ^'th as much care and 
ilenn» as possible. 



Nepal has ilways hKl a steep socad-poUtical hie 
archy. There has histo riadi y not been a real ei 
CDuragengnt for uy bdependent thinkihg, initiatiy 
or repomibifity by the majority of the |«dplc. D 
Qsiona have always b^ made by i small mimbN 
61 people it the top. The jiwpte new b^ d 
chadce to jtev^op c^sft^oe Jn 
iociisy camoc reaQy develop and be able to boH ; 
ovra & has a sdif-reipaisixig pc^nd^^ Tb 

is why it a so important to Itt ttii piopti dbtaki 

whila tilpi^^M to do i J>b, radhsr to fania 
1 ^>tfign Toloateaf do sU dia choraa, nm jnniM 
^ tlwni, or fa^ma an faiftiatrttai agent batwaa 
±a goverimant and the people. 

TRJd^ma AND SELECTIOTI 

Some cf ihc tecriptive^ «pects of a couhti 
should be told during the tratntng of the ybluntec: 
in ordei'^to make Ibem aware of physical and cu 
tural dii^rxico. But more Important Uien_that'- 
traihees should be taught bqw to keep diemseiyi 
altft ind opcn-mrad«i to ddffcrcnt ways, ^eUef 
atd^od^ and other Sudanis of life, and try t 
undemaxuijwhy (^rtun things art done or not^doa 
by others. Trainees should be told a «rtain amr-^* 
of '*do*s and dqn'tt^ "Do's'' so j*al tb^ cm mov 
in Uie society with a certain amount of conSdenc 
in the be^nning and will hot have to be embaririssie 
on cv^.ry b<xaui<ra. But mb^ imfxmant thu tha 

wiom ot tta tfafi^s dKo^c&jrtey diouid ^ tol 
that they nKd not worry too much about qtiesdoD 
mch » whn to take oS thor shba and which wa 
to turn their fttt up, etc. Certainly these things ax 
useful to learti but the fbctis shcnild tiever be tuzne 
from the important thing thju pwpf* m ptopi 
J^^^^ ^ jmount of bdtial con 

fu^cn and sbytms, even the pmrat Nepalis are caf; 
abla oi ftrjding out who is a phony pet^ and who i 
sincere ia his efforts. y _ 

The fbrei^ vohintMTS ohnoc' aSbid to criticiz 
everything by w»terii stihdar^ but tieitlier doc 
it really help to sympithize with the p eople to sud 
an exttcme as to drfai d an d try to jtmify ev^ 
weakmas of the l ocai people. T>e mati ^aSctfr 
v^amaes;. I mft, li tfii die wfee iWiiii i Bli 

tfee 6e« QMoiry weiiMsiea iiid hi^ tiB taNori p^ 
pii nadeisu ad ttwae w aatiiaMai hj rwrnamim 
rm!^ tkm by wmf trmdMom or bmfoMam tnm 
above 

FORFJCN VbLTWTESlS AND 
DEVELOPMENT ^ 

If we are to acspc that any ctjuntry can devda 
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doiy G) dici extent ^t jts peofte develop, t&es we 
dsotiid cooccntrmte more on devdPFing ttic\m9tstu- 
dooil pirQCtt&cs: :^ widest poiiible i>ir- 

ticipitibn by the locil pMpIe. - 

b lpite ot wbit the Nepeli gite jDifbt^ny^ebout 
tbe devdopiniJlepyr nqr cwm obgcryatka 
b tte eltot ere tenereBy opward iDrmled nd 
itrug^iaf to ec&aeife ecboooic jbde with- 
oox luiBcient ctmcern fci: tiJt itidividuA mtso m 
pcn'^^_ fag prior deoded economic ^^"^^^kifMBeat 
projette. Sboe tbe red beoefldanet ol any economic 
•cfaieYcmcm ibould be the Urge ineibri^ <Wy tn 
Nepii weald be the iwil jScaoj^^^ ^teo 
inmt nch^^ prof^ * ^ ?ff»it' But 

this wili not happen qolddy r eiiL^ntaria» 
systm since there is little t ^: fetwcen the 
imhcrities and the c^Mnincid nOTl peopte, Tlib ii 
wfeerc, I bettere, f^t^ |ohB^c«r afMcte mU 
hi^bianH they art the Only mmmm l rm^nm wi6«^ 



iwfcm <vobinloen) hnire direct 
At people ii the level mtmm mf vested 

iiiM«ilo 

Fbrefjpi yo4unte« can nadce dK cosnmon people 
swif« o' the faKts that there can be alteraiiives, 
tfaet every individual human being has potential a»d 
that it is every pcreoh's right to spire for a pro- 
jrcisivc futius jtiie^^e^ _ 

The volunteers do ntA have to go about Icc-arisg 
the iiUtcraic_iarrners as 19 how tl^ oSuW improve 
their livw. Thi% can be iSw by eoiBtandy aski^^ 
the nRhi_ and the reicv»at question It would not 
be pottibic to list ail Uie ^tiesrtibna here, nor would 
ji be poswblc to give a'cqnipiete que j^ it ^re even 
during c/amihg. HpwcvW, JL jn^g*** 
tiraiiim tu give a few gi^TOca qtiessi^ in. e4ch 
field of activU^ 5n which Ifbragn volunteers are in- 
volved. For cxiir plc, iir ^duttUqti._on^ 
mih--^why does He thinicifichooiing S gooi for his 
diild? What do« he^ tSiJtiic hia chUd should iearh 
{rom the school? How dbi5 he know that it ii gCMxig 
to Bcip the child? If he I h5p«ts Ws^ s^ 
white collar worker, wtxikl iwC evarjone in^ie ^ 
lagc want their chitdren to Ac jamc? If everybody 
became clerks who wjU [produice grain? Who wfll 
look aifta' the c^icll? If t^ere .were ho '-^ttte wJwc 
would thilk and c^Hcr pridSiiMas Ji 

IhjiKtctilJwc the ques^ w ;jild J^^Jbr exam- 
ple whj^does he p^M^t Icons or rice every year? 
Why docs he plant the sacv^ tMng cvtry Or 
if be has a viricty why d^J i»^be ddnk thjt there 
ran be j few more wor4 tiying? Has he tritt! <he 
same tvoc and exactiv the same quaht*^ ot fertili»r 
every year? If he has wer expcri'ra^ a stighr 
i^kahge in any of these, why dooiu fc^iate to try 
it thtt time? If iie^not liymg u pw wSich would 
bficg hl**iThbre^dd but which he doesjiot to 
i»t, the qucsiibh cbiild be put to h>na — bx' -e 



um «ic# CM and ttojHW kiad^b 
iU hia li^ biever tod to uy a thmg repott 
a few times b^ote he began to Hto ii? Why H 
does ooi he tty Ae new thing which pfonta bet 

y^ therefore better iflu ^ 

The sffliBt^ fhfftg eould be dose to fcrip tbe^ P''^ 
BOW out ^ M aujie MdtkjM, Qtoamm tB i 
^ aad the oaeattaahiwa to be a 



corioaity ruher thaa pc^ndfeiid and 

U a l^epiH feila he & jttac^ b» wffl oartai 
feelik&^vi Hi ahm^ndf oft BM if af^rond 
w^ nri^ tsy to tfplain^^ iad bfanaetf qts 
tkxdng some ol it hsnself. He could very weU 
**What an ignqraat American or Gmaa or ki 
beie; hii hll** But this 9uld ^ h^ the vqIvjbi 
in any^fi^. paying a* low key the voltini 
appeara ku threateohig and ilserefcm mtgf jg 
accepcable in . the OQmmuhity^ It ^ ^LJ^^^ 
for ihy volunteer to try to euabiish hhnsrtf aa 

autterity^ 

kS« ol apedalizaaoo has ibg^ mm 
beyoikl a fe**:* hi^y i^jSucated p^i^ hi Kirhman 
let aldoe the viUipTS. Afl of the vfflagets ttn 
iMTgt pgcoitaie og tbe total peo^ live in a 
sufficient economy ^^h a prelitsnie^ informal*^ 
^ticmal system *'"''.^S>y every individual can 
(OOM his own wtfi ;*ity a evaything. Respea^ 
sgcSgiH^ prolmioori dadpHoe & aitirSy a w 
em r;ryie and the volunteer shotild be tati^ thti 
fidl detaU uhtii 1^ ocm^etely understssb it by 
end tiie triihiiii program: 

THB OSJlCnVE; eC«©* INDICATIONS 

WSm w* ?^ ^ tta prof^ & tffi ^ 
betm i fff imperative, that we snd only t&B>est pec 
ud enntn th^ miatiiQUQi cbdtart *^ith k 
people. Whit ^tST^mf tlKy have to wogk witfaj 
^^ow miKh gaagial sooag they ' adiieve_Sc« 
secondar y. Hie aoiSii^bieedve jiwa ^ 
:r//loai betr<m the ' ' 




in crash pn^pams wb«,^ 
ii vTUfi values tnd »lmr^ 

w<^ ^.:< fsoJwtQ ^bassadors of 
volife^» teiai'^ )B(vcTyops5 Aat all the 
t^ best ^ lhseai^hiim^ii> bein in the _ 
the fm^ vdltaiitem steiyld ^ able vo jOam 
f^elihgi, aipir^tioi^ ai^ikwtrw:^^ of the peo;^ 
fjy vinue ol tlicir sopc^nor educa%« i ) they showiri 
jblc tc guide them J<»fccepiaailr miJjtiB^^^ 
tively mdce thin tf^r^inirally) to qyganiiad < 

the voinnteefs do piolciubnally^^^richin s^ 
br^nmng ocH>pg, or whatever=is only the frw 

work. |_ _ ■ / . 

My 6«m pardcipatibn in ilsree Pesee ,&>rps fcrs 
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3g pFOgnoDS for Nepal has convinfiecl SM QuX 
riiiimg cin* bdp us ooly to i point. The cnunml 
lyi to hive iU the ziecma^ bicJc|roiiL'd md 
isiliUei of i |bod voluiiil»r befdii tt^ asxstus 
trmimt sK^t^^ JmwsJ^ e isrge 

IBM of- tnfbnnatioB ad cechiucai ik fliis; it p oikteg 
ieit; But it is only a tpflodim up pracsMp VM a 
i^tioQ of anythmg new. Hm I would like io mm , 

Nepali e xin q ai do whkh in ^ect siyi: ^^tbe mon 1 
bo f^rge a [xece ol gbid the nicti virietn of j 
niniaits the \ 

tm^that the deadly wapoos are mniRl oat.** 

There art cxrtaih things that the tnunees hive 
>_be told and rad* a^rare of doring the training 
mod^For exampie^j they sfaottjd be p rep ar e d for 
le ev^tuality of not bi^g ahle to findjhe jot as 
ngihilly des^bed. , 

Highly tritn^ techrJcians ohcn do not seem to 
ave mtich patience with people because their fdct s 
f inesmon is oii the meciiamcs of the trchnira! job 
°^^_^JR^ _^^^ iacifc For Gsamj^ I 
new one volunteer agricultare specsa&st workhig 
B a government farm. He a very oo^om&vs 
drfccT and wis appr^ated by. spoie people. BUi 
iKc bis contact with lixal people was ccmfinecf 
ithin the {^m, he bad the most horrible c^^^ 
(^N^paJis ity jcfflaal. ITter^ 
picahrre^ tedrnxdans motdy^To mj^opirdon a>com* 
ine^harvester a3uld hive d^e as good a job ^ he- 
i± ■ . 

Granted, we do nr^ .echnicai people, skiiU and 
rbjecis. We shbu'^ vr ihyl CMt, however, haw 
e pcoplt Ibsr .it J!.*^ <bhlideiace and {mde in 
i^^l^^ • ^ _^ _ *['^ mu^ not lofz tlM op^ 
oiiscn that t : people to survive aatidsr scatracy 
id poverty. 

I~ bcJieve that there must be a way to att>iise 
topic into action and to make them awaie of the 
lings they are fnissing; to racdurage them in sou 
jesHoits of their fello'?/ villagers, of joy enun eat 
BciaU and of themselves without having them lose 
eir self-respect, sdf-confidence and Uie^r nitUral 
larm. Thmf<MT It imta sas^iti to twi^ toiwi^ 
itoilciff ^ork only ia tte ami wftift tfeifi ii 
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ifiailw riMfarl mi ifObg wit tfei iiu&ai 
— nber a piipii, 

NUMBBl OF FOftHON VOL^fEraftS 
«*or anaeovt^ ckw manoMttpa- wttn tM locai 

pfn piitti « «M ii awaaiL Its ivfv tti 
w i g g^JiiJuainl the fefivf:^ it b H Btt a 

T «ri tre t«^ c^ftftte i^^'^^tvisittgR Jp tavtag ji 
fairi^ mmbv of VQlaitt:^.^ fai say oh pUea io 

fitx^^ 

1 ) Nepdffii, in UKitt cascst woo^ sby 
and mermi vis-a-via the voHmtecM, Tliiy^ do dg^ 
feel at^bqme wiiH foraipim_v^ ttet 
cau bcAcmiy « sgpcSda t cont act ^^^MteDB wlm 

tbey_see vohmtcers n^ow mmdm baadita. 

2 ) The same thug would apply to the vduntien 
: J some resfwcti. If tbm iti vbhitfaer bSmt^ Uwy 
wcMdd naturally ^are their msfbwd^ hnanimiiBl 
md^ Kic^ ttvea ao ra with t bal^ Mtow y duni i aatg 
than widi thc^NefmUa in the Jc^edl^ Thc c oa Mnnt 
jsracnc^^ vchmiMEi groiqiiag tojitfier dKi fipc 
oiixwrige the aoqF<»IntriI coinmvnfei tido itdw* in 

voluntl^^ or in the ^la^s. Rstho* h hBpo^ 
a waght upoo ^ ^^imA uaSm ^m i-^ 
humbje. \\>ittttteers liy se or ^ev«? de^'dop imerrtt^ 
and-tmd to ^^eeome inaccessible to the JgoB popple. 

The altitiide of thi pb^ of developing aiosHea 
towiid the nch miy dUTerent froiB thit tta 
pow in Klviuc^ »Qittria vaai 
devdoping countii a the rich are seen o diric t 
tteeat^tt^qccotiid ctploi tafa dl t ie pnorj^^^wra*. 

weaker j^i^i. The pniace of a proiptrdu- 
ippeiring pe;::pfi is lib niiiir i welcbaii. thini 
in iml Nfial: a foraga r^ufmn aay not be 
wdeom^ by log^ paopb aad Icc ^ poltocai workcn 
even tbo^igb the Gemral frifuppinifnt may have aa^ . 
liped him to serve in thit i ro^ Tf^ Sm^ M i 
rffe M fliMib, f^iiitgi rajMHi AmM Im 'm j t rc i^ 

tt jiilgiijM j_t^ iltort m§jsi flmm m 

Nepal could be deihied as a twr»-day walking dts- 
tince in the hiUi^ or i oiii~diy jdlirne^ in tM'^- retail 
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ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT DEVELOPMENT 



A development worker should proceed witH veg6tHbl6 gsrdcn snd scViod con"' 
struction projects which meet people* s *reai'' needs^ even though the needs 
they themselves feel and express may be different • 

- r- - 

SJirbhgly disagree Strongly agree 

1 2 3 4 5 

A development worker's views should be responsive to the local people's 
expressed needs instead of the central government ' s ^ ho matter what the 
difference may be. 

Strr3ftgly disagree Strongly agree 

t 2.3 4 5 

The world hunger situation mandates rapid change which cati brily be affected 
by using the best available agricultural technologies. 



Stronjjly disagree Strongly agree 

1 2 3 4 5 

It Is more important to help develop local leadership ^ working with one or 

two piBdple who will carry bri, than tb get a lot of project work done which 

•Jepends on volunteer kiibw-hbw and drive • 

Strongly disagree Strbrigly agree 

1 2 3 4 5 



The most effective volunteer is the one who understands his hoist cbiiritry's 
weaknesses and helps the people to understand (them) by reasoning rather 
than any imposition from above; 

Strongly disagree Strongly agree 

1 2 3 4 5 

Prbvldihg ag and health education in schools is a more effective means of 
urilbckihg the seernirigly hopeless developmental problems of the Third World 
than attempting tb change adult attitudes arid ideas which have been deeply 
ingrained through years bf experience. 

Strongly disagree Strbrtgly agree 

i 2 3 4 .5 
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CASE Stl^Y* 

This is a three-year fwrbject which ha §^ been in dperatibri two years. It has 

just been evaluated, and while the impleraentation is slightly behind schedaie, 

the goals are being met. I 

Nevertheless, some distarbing.inf orraation comes to light during the course 
^_yisit to the project site by CARE staff . The Country Director arid the 
Assistant Country Director discuss the matter and determine to find out wliat 
happened and how the project can be revised. 

Details are contained in the following Prrject Description and the record 
of the discussion. 

Project Description 

In an effort to make more productive use of _ its resouces, the government is 
relocating people _ f rom byerpopulat ed cbas t al regibns _ to the interior , opening a 
new area which has been underpopulated , and which has great po tent ial for agri- 
cultural prbductibn. CARE has been invited to participate in the Re settlement 
and Integrated Rural Dev^optnent Prograffl being planned and coordinated by the 
Rural Development Office. _ Also involved are the Minis tries of Educat ibn,^ _ 
Healthy Agriculture, and Public Works and Transportation. In addition, the 
Department of Cooperatives , the National Nutrition Planning Board, and the Pro- 
vincial Government are involved. 

The government has established a village, put in basic rbadSj and cleared 
the land. It has relocated landless peasants from the coastal areas and prom- 
ises to deliver housing, potable . water , land,. and other agricultural inputs such 
as toolSi equipment^ seeds^ fertilizer j training and^e and a 

school and health facilities. A production and marketing cooperative will be 
established, with credit facilities attached. 

About 2,000 people/400 families are par t icipat Ing in the program in_this_ 
phase. They are ethnically homogeneous, but are of a different group than the 
people which inhabit the region. However, ttiere are no otlier settlements nearby 
the riev7 village. 

Water System 

CARE will work with the Ministry of Public Works and TraiispbrLcitibh to pro- 
vide the village with water fOiT household use^ The project may be expanded to 
include irrigation systems after. the initial. phase of three years. CARE will 
provide the cbnstructibri materials, technical assistance, arid supervision , as 
well as food commodities- for Food for Work. The community will provide the un- 
skilled labor. the Ministry will supply the plans. 

Another component of the project will be a sanitary education program to 
educate users ori the relatioriship and irapbrtarice of clean water to good health, 
the prevention of water-borne diseases, and the need for proper handling and 
disciplined water consumption. The Ministry of Health will supply two Community 
Health Aides to undertake the program. 



Developed by Maryarine Dulahsey^ Consultants iri Develbpmerit , Iric, Washirigtbri, 
D.C. 
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Provicio constant, rua i i ly-available supply of potable water to 400 farailie 
Lh the village. 

Reduce incidence of water-borne diseases in the village. 



A ^r i cult ure 

The main economic activity of the settlers is agriculture. New crops such 
as soybeans will be introduced, as the land is especially well suited to such, 
cuitivat loii. A five-hectare plot of.land will be given to each f arraer ^ tbgethe 
with seeds, fertilizer, and topis . Short training courses w held, and tb 

Ministry of Agriculture will station extension agents.in the area. It is ex- 
pected that production will be very high, due to the fertility of the soil, the 
favorable climatic conditions, arid the potential for multiple cropping, ±n addi 

tion to the improved techno iogy which will be introduced. While the farmers 

will own their. own plot of land, they will work cooperatively, in order to shar 
equipment for larid clearning and ploughing; 

The Agricultural Marketing Board of the Ministry of Agricultu will raarke 
the soybeans; the Farmers V Cooperative- will provide storage for corn and beans 
for focal consumption, and will sell the surplus through the Marketing Board. 

CAKE will provide seeds, tools, and technical assistaricetothe Ministry o 
Agriculture, and give trairiirig courses^ for thie officers and staff of the 
Farmers* Cooperative in bookkeeping and office management. 

Goa is < 

Improve the standard of living of small scale farmers and their families t 
increasing agricultural production. 

I nteg rat ed Health Services 

CARt: will provide take-home food suppleraerits and medical services to the 
pre-school aged children of mothers enrolled in the program. At the health 
clinic (which has already been built by the Provincial Gbyerriment)iriforraation 
regarding improved nutrition, child care , arid health practices as well as healt 

services and family planning advice will be made available to 400 mothers. 

Their children will be recipients of free health _ care iricludtngdewdrraing,iramc 
nizations against BCG^ malaria^^ arid smallpox. CARE will provide the food com- 
modities arid will develop the materials required for education and maintenance 
of the program, as well- as the training for the Miriistry of Health Coraraunity 
Health Aides assigried to the prograrai 

Goals * 

improve the nutritional and health status of pre-schbbl children by provid 
ing food supplements arid health care for the children and by improving the 
health care practices of mothers. 

Prbmbte participation in family planning program. 
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Staff Discoss^on 

On a visit to the site of the Resett;lement and Integrated Rural Development 

Program , the Assistant Country Director discovered that, although the eyaluitiori 
^.^..^^^ P?*^g?§*^_ the end of two years showed progress toward at tainment of the 
goals; the project seemed to be having some adverse effects. 

One_of the problems had to do with the agricultural component • In the 
course of v7atching people work in the fieid^ the CARE staff person noticed that 
^^^y ^^^^ ?"^_^^H_§D to speak with them, learning that the arrangement of 

5 hectare family plots, was not satisfactory. Since the gbverriraerit was ehcburag- 
^•^g tb?_g?9^ing of cash cr ps — soybeans— mos t of the farmers grew barely enough 
corn and beans--the±r traditional diet — for cbhsumptibn. The settlement scheme 
does not provide for kitchen gardens, which the women traditionally kept for the 
raising of vegetables for family cqnsumpti^ and for the local market. The 
VPnien had formerly been in charge of growing the food for the family, with the 
exception of the corn. Howieyer, that arrangerae had been changed by the deliv- 
ery of the agricultural inputs and services to che men in the reset tleraerit prb- 
grara. The prbceeds from marketing rhe cropj were retained by the men. _ No _ 
wages were paid to the women , al though they spend the greater part of the day 
working^in the fields, especially during planting and harvesting times. Because 
more land was put under cultivation, the wbrk Ibad bf the women was increased. 
Mechanization was provided for the clearing and ploughing portions but not the 
plarttrng, weeding, and harvesting. 

^^^^^se of the demand for increased labbr in the types of work traditional- 
ly done by women, mothers were keeping their daughters from school so they cbuld 
help them in the field. 

Men were primarily engaged in construction projects, and spent even less 
time in the fields than they othtirwise might have. _They also participated in 
training courses and received the loans from the F.trraers* Cboperative for pur- 
chase of improved seed arid fertilizer. 

Great dl55satisfactlon was expr with the way in which the houses were 

being built. The women did not like the iraprcved type of roof; they preferred 
the cooking arrangements to be outside the house; and they said the houses were 
"facing the wrong way." 

•> 

In spite of gbbd attendance rates at the clinic, it was noticed that the 
mothers were sending the preschool children with older children in order tb get 
the food supplement. The mbthers were hbt^ hov/ever^ receiving the nutrition^ 
sanitation, and child care education. 

The Community Health Aides who were charged ^th educating people abbut the 
Proper use of water discovered that the women preferred to have community supply 
rather than have water piped tb each fbur-hbuse cluster. _They still used the 
river for washing clothes, in spite of having water near their houses. 

Women refused to boil the water, corapiaining that it would require more 
fuel to be gathered, fbr which they had no time. Besides, they said, if the 
water came from a pipe, it must be good. 
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The food storage program run by the Farmers' Cooperative was operating sue** 
cessfatiy. It was one way of controlling the productlbri of food^.arid gathering 
statistics. Food waste was also sharply reduced, because fumlgants were used > 
and good slto construction prevented. rodent depredatibh . . The women, though ^ did 
hot "trust" the cooperative^ arid would keep supplies of food but of the harvest 
for home storage, as they had been accustomed to do. 

The staff discussed these findings, -^nd came to the conciaston that these 
situations had occurred because the planners failed ro take into account the . 
different roles which men and women _plaYed in the community . Although some of 
the goals of the projects were being met, the projects seemed to be having some 
adverse effects on development. 

They attempt to list the erroneous assumptions made in the plaririirig stageSf 
discover what was actually happening, and redesign the projects so they would 
have better ova^ratt effect, and better impact. to do this, they worked with 
some of the goverrimerit people irivolved in planning and implementation. 
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^^EACE CORPS AGRICULTURE EXTENSION WOIU^R 



A Peace Corps Agriculture Extension Worker enters a village^ She is re- 
ceived by the local authorities and the people of the village. Thise officials 
hold^ a feting to welcome her and introduce her to the people. The worker 
speaks about herself, her purpose in coming to the village and her appreciation 
for utie welcome, . She asks the names of the locai leaders in the village, arid 
listens as each talks and the officials speak. The volunteer spends the next 
few weeks settling into her house, touring the town and Its surrouridirigs with a 
guide ^provided by local of ftcials , ^arranging for a local language Instructor^ 
and slowly talking to each of the local leaders who had beeri identified at the 
meeting. She finds out as much_as .possible about each leader, andasks each one 
to do a small thing for her which has to do with local agricultural practices. 
For^example, she asks one leader to show her his farm. She asks another to iri- 
trpduce her to the "best" farmer he knows. A third leader shows the volunteer 
where he stores his crops and seed, etc. Inthe course of this first few weeks 
the extension worker puts together an initial picture of the general character- 
is tics of _ the town^ a profile of the local leaders and their Iriterests. a Hit 
ot potential farmers described by the leaders ^ a basic survey of i:he farms 
crops\ and practices near the village, etc. She discovers the other agriculture 
extension agents who are working in the area, those who worked there previously, 
^nd what progress had been made up to this pgiritln agricultural development. 
In the weeks following^, the agent moves on to a more specific analysis. She 
continues to interact with the local leaders, asking the onea who responded 
favorably the first time to_ do other small things. The work^V beglris to meeti 
converse with, and ask small commitments of 'the farmers described bv their local 
l^^eaders. _She_keeps in contact with local leaders. By the erid of Ihe first 
month or two the worker feels comfortable arid fairly well-^inf ormed/ in her 
working site. What she has done amounts to initial research. 

_ volunteer has found the chief dom guide arid other people very helpful, 

in discussidris with them, she seeks to learn about, the village, its culture arid 
values, the environment and weather, arid its special features, the local agri- 
cultural enyirpnmenti_local farm practices, cropping patterris, etc. Not brily 
does she ask questions^ but she patieritly ariswers them about herself, her own 
culture and American or other farming ways. Through this give and take^ she 
estabiishes trust and rapport i begins a process of mataal orientation, arid pro- 
ceeds with the research that can irifom her work. 



She also expresses curiosity about lbcal_ agricultural resources and insti- 




uw ^ both a prominent local farmer and the daily assistance of a 

neighbor gardener. In gardening she uses a few local_ varieties and practices aa 
well as a few varieties and methods she has learned as "improved practices" that 
^ustbe tested for local suitability. The garden is laid but with a host coun- 
try agro-technician as a very simple result demonstration in which the local 
vegetables are a control and the riew vegetables are being tested. 1^^ 
positioned in a prominent place along a well-traveled village road. She helps 
the technician understand the concept bf_a result demonstration* He helps her 
accomplish the correct methods of planting and mairitenarice. 
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The garden Is a source of Interest to soiik of the vtitage people. The ex- 
tension worker takes time to investigate this Interest and to discuS8_yegetable 
growing with the interested folks. Research continues on several fronts^ as it 
will throughout the volunteer's stay: community analysis, agricultural eoylrbri 
ment survey, observation of her and other gardetu;^nd farms, identifying the 
interests of people iri the village, especially farmers. She is consciously eh- 
volving a role for herself in the village,^ based on trust, competence, friend- 
ship, arid interest in village and local agricultural affairs. She has taken 
care of both learn an3 explain, to value local ways^ arid to shw interested 
people some new ideas. She is very energetic in learning village practices and 
very careful in propounding new ideas. 

She travels periodically, always bringing- a technician or farmer friend 

aiongi to the regional research station/agriculture office. There she seeks 
advice of _ the staff about problems she perceives in the village agricultural 
scene, and learns from them about their own work arid research. In seeking 
advice and learning from them she comes to understand the relationship between 
their work and the village agricultural problems she perceives. She offers to 
help test their findings iri the field arid asks the staff to consider entertain- 
irig iriquiries from the field. 

In spbrisoririg this volunteer, the Agriculture Ministry and Peace Corps are 
to jointly carry outa small-farm assistance program. This program, based on 
national and reglpnal_rieeds assessment, is designed ^o introduce new vegetable 

and field crops methods to small-scale farmers. It has been underway for 3 

years. There are prbvislbris arid recbmmeridatlbris for the introduction of hybrid 
seed^ fertilizers, and other outside resources. Infrastructure (rbads^ riotably 
and agro-support services are very limited, in this country. The outside re- 
sburces are provided iri the short term by the project sponsors. 

After six months ^ the volunteer helps .local farmers harvest their field an 
vegetable crops and invites them over to observe. her arid the agrb-techriiciari ' s 
garden_yieids. Up to this time she has cbritlnually compiled irifoiTnat ion about - 
lbcal_farm8^ gardens, practices, and problems. She had slowly identified local 
farmers' methods of farming. Eventuallyi _ thelr_meetirigs became regular weekly 
events Iricludirig a meal, a prayer, and discussion of the week's work. In re- 
sponse to_qnestions and summaries bffered by the _vpj.uriteer , this gtP^P ^^^olveS 
picture bf hbw farming works in their village and what itsmajor problems are. 
Furthermore^- they- try to_understand the effects these prbblemsjrtaye on other as 
pect8_bf_yillage life. They are quick to talk about the "hungry season" at the 
end of the dry season, and its effects on _health_ and income^ for ex^^ 
farmers also began to compare their village and farming situation to others, 
especially because the volunteer alway takes a cburiterpart with her to iaurround 
ing villages and the research station. Each of the farmers has had at least ""on 
opportunity to accompany her. In each case, they --eport tb the grbup their 
findings. By this six month juncture^ the meetlrigs are pretty lively. The 
volunteer asks a well-respected farmer if she could host a season's ending cele 
bration and meeting. The farmer agrees and preparations are made according to 
Ibcal custbm. The volunteer works diligently in several areas preparing for 
this meeting: she reviews -the many discusssion she's had at farmer meetings; 
she chats with individual fatTners cbricerriirig their i 

problems; she participates in orientation and planning about the small-scale 

^farmer assistance prbgram and expresses the needs arid problems the farmers have 
expressed tb project officials; she also compiles data from her own simple gar- 
den tests and goes over her research notes. 
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M preparatlbhs for the meetings the vblanteer aska the host fanner about 

topics such as the village farming sltuatlorii major. farming problems the result 
of her garden test^ the meaning of . the researdi station visits, etc. At the 
meeting the farmers listen as the host farmer^' with the help of the yolnnteer^ 
presents the asembled villagers a kind of local-slanguage "analysis" df the vil- 
iage farm situation based on observatibh, farmer. discussions, visits to other 
places, and experience of the last six ifionths. Farmers are invited to discuss 
this analysis. The volunteer asks many questions, down to specific ones about 
practices, varieties^ time of planting^ etc. The volunteer tries to help the 
farmers focus on problems for the first part of the discussion. Next she asks 
about apparent causes of these problems. The farners follow her lead because 

^® J^^^_P^??y^<i__?br^ throughout their meet- 

ings. Next^ the volunteer asks what can be done and what resources are avail- 

S^n^^^Ai? ^nd asks specific questions about each '^proposal 
offered. Even now, however^ after many meetings soiae farmers ask her what they 
should do. She says what she always, has said^ and the farmers smile and nod, 

I will help you with what you decide." For each new topic problem, causes, 
^^^^^^P^s, resources—the vbluntee discussion before niDving oni 

Finally, the volunteer asks, "what do you know about the small-scale farmer 
assistance program?" She calls upon fanners who have heard of it. They share 
what they know. 

The volunteer summarizes what they_ say and tells what she knowB. She in-^ 
yites questions. Farmers ask about terms, timing, benefits, etc. The voluntee 
i^'^i^^s the fanners to review again what they had discussed first, namely their 
farm situation, problems, solutions and resources to redress, those problems. 
She then dlscrlbes the program. She asks how they fit together for the farmers. 
They discuss this. When several farmers express interest ln_the_tobl8 and in- 
puts that they assume are free^ including fertilizers and seed, the volunteer 
asks where they will get the money the next year for thef ertlllzer to sustain 
bybrld seed^ and whether they are willing tb_4)ay for these inputs from their 
yields. Everyone laughs and accepts this. When a farmer expresses distrust of 
gpvernne^ programs^ the volunteer asks him why he feels this way. He explains 

/^^^> ?^Y^^^_?^i§t_lye8^, and frl of unsuccessful and exploi- 
tive programs. She asks if others have. had similar experience. She relates_her 
experience with the agriculture officials she works with and explains the terms 
of the program as clearly as possible. She Invites this farmer to accompany her 
on her next visit to the office to present this vtewi He declines. She prom- 
^^P^^^s his apprehension. Other express concern about guaran- 
tees of return on investments From this meeting emerge several thlngSj^ an 

understagding of the project and_l to village problems; and an inter- 

est in entertaining the project further^ 

During her second half-year, the vd junteer plarit8_anbther garden^ continues 
to catalyze farmer discussions once a week and begins to work out with 1 rid lyld- 

^^^^^'^ J*'^?^ ?^?5er in which each will participate in the. pro- 
gram. With her agro-technician, she trains the farmer who hosted the celebra-_ 
tion/meeting to set up arid carry but result tests bh improved varieties for the 
prbgram._ Individual farmers respond to_her questions with' activities each agree 
to undertake as part of the project. Sfie poses each question as a problem 
pointed at the solution which is the package-of-pract ices the project advbcatesi 
adjusted to the needs, interestsi and means of each farmeri Weekly discussions 
begin to focus on how to reduce risks in the new package-bf-practlces. The 
farmer8_ discuss eachstep. The volunteer asks them todiscoso what they are 
doing and why. The agro- technic Ian and she help clarify rlsksi bbservatibnsi 
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quirks of adjustinetit, and response farm to farm. As the work progresses It ±b 
apparent that some farmers are more conscientious, able to take risks, and more 
adroit them others^ These farmers are asked to discuss their speclai?? oi the 
strategies. In time they become the demonstrators by which the specific tech- 
niques they do well in are learned by or.her farmers. 

The volunteer finds herself faced with a myriad of technical questions 
about each farmer's garden and crops. She acts as an intermediary between farm- 
ers and the research station experts^ who pccasslonaily come to the village. 
She also constantly seeks to learn more herseJi; because mai^r times^hfre Is no 
time to rely on bthers and she has to work out technical problems with farmers 
herself. 



Word gets around to other Villages about the project and several ^repreden- 
tatives come to a weekly discussion. The volunteer asks at the preceding meet- 
ing, hoy they should help. At the meeting the volunteer mediates as the farmers 
describes the pro^ect^ the work, the manner in which it ^all^ came about etc. 
The volunteer asks the representatives whether they would like to see the work 
of the farmers. They agree. A day is set when neighboring village groups pf^^ 
farmers meet and the neighbors ask how the work has done^ etc. Two neighboring 
farmer groups ask to join the project. 

the second yea? presses on like tlie first. The volunteer continues to 
feus discussion in each group by posing questions. She has ask^d two respon- 
sive agro-technicians; who have become interested in how she leads discussions , 
to beffin leading discussions themselves. She helps them prepare f Preach meet- 
ing ^d encouraies their progress, very slowly^ Another agro-technician ^o 
docs not enjoy the discussion role, has been found to be an excellent gardener. 
He tends an on-going demonstration garden which they hope to expand Into^ a 
nurseS^ or small seed multiplication garden next year. The agro-technicians are 
able to harvest the vegetables for their families. 

During this second lyear the volunteer observes that several fairly^cpnsls- 
tent groups of farmers have formed around the project and discussion. She clar- 
ifies her problem-posing apprPaCh to fully emphasize the group-unifying natur^ 
of each activity they discuss aad undertake as a resul^pf te^questions. The 
volunteer wo^ks continuously with tte original host^ farmer^ whom ^he others re- 
spect and whP holds a prominent social and political posltlpn in the village. 
She invites him to watch how she points things put through questions.^ Because 
of his pbsltlbhi it is natural for him to lead meetings* He uses both his own 
skill, and those approaches he appropriates froffl tte volunteer^to slowly help in 
catalyzing the discussions. The volunteer poses the problem o., her immlr an. 
departure. She also, having continued tP do research, sees that certain nev. 
Issues are part of the local agricultural situation. ^Therels^a surplus r,^ve|- 
etables at times. There is a small increase la some farmers income. There is 
enlarged Interest in the prpject and in sustaining it. Having emphasized a 
grPup-iinJ lying theme this second year she was anticlpatlag the need for more _ 
organized and unified coope rat Ipn among these farmers to eustaln their wprk and 
expand it after she leaves. She asks the farmers to consider the idea of modest 
cooperative efforts. For €!xamplei working in groups on land preparation, which 
is an old local custPm. From there, the farmers try other cooperatlpnsj^ each 
one modest and fairly unrlsky. Finally^ they expLPre the idea of a coopera- 
tive. 

During this second yeart the volunceer also concentrates In dlscussiph on 
the prcblem-solving experiences and successes which the farmer groups have hadi 
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* .^/?^.>''^''^'"P^.*^» .^"^'^^ to recall the first major problem th^y dealt 
with in their discussion groi p: . "hungry season". She asks what has been done. 
'^.."'•^'^^^r.P!': f'^^l?^*^^_^>^F^^ess their gratitude that they have raorf^ reserves. for 
tliat season- . In 1 tke iitanuer , the volunteer helps the farmers reviiew their 
P?l^t>iem-sbL ving experience together, emphasizing ;.their emerging problem-sbl ving 
abtttttes iis <i group. It is this confidence which she hopes to have catalyzed. 

The volunteer, si^ months before he terra is due^ discusses the possibility- 
of'being replaced by a spe cialis t in_ coope rat ive raanageraent with her Peace Corps 
^^.r^^'t.'.V^ "li^ii^try overseer. Oh leaving^ the volunteer and village farmers 

•part ways rs very close friends. 



From, Michael 01 bbons , Agr Icul tural Extension Manual, draft version, I.C.E., 
Peace Corps Washington. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: ASSUMPTIONS 



Li|t 5-6 assumptions made by the program planners. Consider each prolect 
activity: housing^ school construction, water system, agrtcultureT health 
services^ and others yoa see. Were they accurate or erroneous? What was 
the effect of these assumptions in the project as ^^It w?.3 planned and imple- 
mented; V r ^ 



Assumptions Effects or Consequences 



V 

ii 

\ 
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EFFECTS OF THE PROJECT 



What effects do you think the project had on thii3 coinmunity? Women? 
Men? Families? Think of each project area and other effects you 
might i3ee. 



Project 
Activity 



Effect on. 
Community 



Women 



Meti 



Families 



Agrtcaitare 



Health 



Water 



Housing 



Others 
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DIPFEElENf APPROACHES 



Wha^ would ybii d5 differently in the planning process? Mhv? 
What would you do differentl^ ±n the implemeitlt?of ploces^l 



Planting 



Reasons 



Impiementati 



on 



Reasons 
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III. The Adverse Impact 
of fevelopmenl on Women 

F rom : Wotmn and Wofid Dwiopmwrt, 

by Irirvi Tinker vKi Micholt Bo BriKmifi, vd., 
OverMas D«velopmdnt Coundl, 1976 

Irene Tinker ^ 

Oaring mu^ of tr^ \m qoirtir antory, "devtlopmtnt" hn bten ^\rm6 u fh« / 
p tacvi for th« economic ills of Ul.'^ dmlopsd countries: creite i modern 
_t '>rmjcturi iod the ecooomy ttfll tiki off, providlhg a better life for everyone. 
Vet in virtuilly ill countri«i~er)d •rr)br>g ell dmei^ women have Icvt ground 
reirive to rnen; devtlopmem, tyy widening tN gap btfwnn incorrm of men ahd 
^nwn, hu not helped Improve wbmth'i IIvm, but rather hu had in advert 
effect upon them. 

The niajor re»bn for thii d^brable phenomenoo U that plannen, genr 
erilty men -whether in donof -country ager)ci« or in recipient countriei-hivl 
'^/l "f^^* JO ^•'^^ J^** ^•t perf orm two roln in icKiety, 

whereas men perform only one. In wbsistanca todttias. it Is ondantood that 
^?"^fl_^_*'" .^L'^r*" Hl^iL^^!?^ 9^^^ activities that 

ire etsentiti to the family unit Wettem industriaJ lodatias have choien to cele- 
brate tlM c^i Id-bearing jb^, i^o|i^lngjw^)efh<^^ while dbwrignding the eco^ 
nomic functloTtt attached to child bearing and household cart, and erecting 
fcarrjers to paid wbrfc for ^ofT»h^Ai»jrting Jtejwtype o^ ^^wnm'i rotes, 
economic theorists in the Wert imbued their studenU^ indigenous and foreign, 
with the did>i that "women's plioe is in the hdme/* dasslfylhg them forever 
as economicaily dependent, in doing so, they followed the unequivocal depiction 
of women in the law u le^lly dependent minors: Small wonder that the spread 
of Western "civilization," with its view of woman as "diild-mother/* has had an 
adverse impact on the more seKoaily equal subslitahce locietiei. Communist 
dcM:rtrir>e errs in M5?PP<^]^_^''^*?"- •'•.•cono'^^c units first, mothers 

second. Since children interfere with worV, the government provides day care; 
tKit little hai bcerj done in the^Mt Unlwt^ Emm Europe to en<X)urage men 
to share the responsibilities of children and home. This leaves women two time- 
»fmjmIrHl [bbs: full-time w6H( p|us <fii'l^W»hgj_coo^^^ andjare 
)f the children in the jvening. _Not surprisingly, the result is a drastic fait in 
'>(Hhrates ^rough^ EjKmrr ^m-'imm^ (at ^le«t. in the Swiet 
(jiiioni Dy evidence of tncressec mairjtai instautiijy «iiO a hign lAcidenui or af> 
<»h 61 i8m_ am mtn. Yet even in tlww ^wieties, where doctrirw assarts 
that women and men are supposed to be economic equals, employment data 
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show ^at women hold thf lent prestigious jo^:^ It may be &lat in thm coun- 
tries also, men "subtract" a woman's home arxl diikj-^re responsibilities from 
her Ibitity to hold dowil imporUnt positiom. Whatever die exptination, it would 
seem worrien loee twice. 

Development planners must begin to recognize women's dual roles and 
stop using mythical stereotypes as a base for their development piam. A first 
Step is to recognize ^ie actual economic contribution of women. Even this is 
difficult. Statistics, the "holy building blocks" of developers, are mwle pf tfie 
same mythical Rtumptions: a) '\york" ii performed for momy, and b) "work" 
Is located only In the modem sector. Thus the U.S. department of Libbr can ' 
issiM a statement saying that in Africa only 5 per cent of the women workl^ 
nils dearly Is an absurd Me rtion aboiit a cbhtlnent where wormh are repKNled 
to be doing 60^ per cent of the work in the fields and working up to 16 hours 
' day durir^ ?'*lP'*'!!Mf|B J?* ''explanation" for the 5^per ciht fii^re 
is that agriculturai work done by family members is not recorded as "work." 
Nor are •^^ifV h6u«^ !!**V *!*i^Jt^ 

tertiary or informal sector opuntad as work. And since ititistia do_not show 
women working, plahhers do hot plan for women to work. Tod bfteri 
new projects actualiy intrude on activities in which women already are engaged; 
but iritead of providing ^ivices or training to womm, amirhptibra about proper 
sex roles dictate that nm receive the new training, new seeds, or new loam. 
The gap wtdera. 

Unfortunately, this phanomenon of increased deperidency of women 
oh rneh is hot hew. The pit&m h» bien reputed tirhe ihd tirhe ipih, when- 
ever a given society developed beyond sheer subsistence and mted a dviilzation 
whidi required functional spedalizitiori; Documenting ^ ir^on of wornen'l 
position in andent Greece ar^j Rorne, for exampla^ Eyelyne Sullerot has ob 
served M "m a rule it is in ^ early periods of eKH dvilizition that the lent 
difference exists between the position of men arxi that of women. As a dviiiza^ 
tion assefQ and jeftnes itself, ^ gap between the rilitivi status of men and 
women widens."* May Ebihara Kk notad similar ''reductlom'' of 
status in Southeast Asia's past She pointi out that a Chinese visitor to the Khmer 
empire In Ar^br Iri^ the thirteenth century recorded that wbrneri l^ld many 
positions in the court; yet within a century, doe to the spread of Chinese influ- 
!P^_i^^'LJ^ J^[LA'_^ Khmer empire, women were reduced to beir)g legaJ 
minors of their husbands.' 

' Barbin W. i*np|r. "Womin UrxJw Cpfnfy>un!im.**Jn Jam S. J«qw«ti. fd., Wom^n 

m Politia iN«w York: John Wil»y 4 Sow, 1974), pp. 257-42. 

iU.S._ Cpfsr wu_ HpMit of _ B9prmni»xim._ Camn^nm AMn._ Sub- 

o>n>^iOi«^D5» int»fnatiortat Ofginlatlofn tod Movtim nti. " InttrfMttonrt Prol«ctk)n ol 
y*»trmTf m^n " [J m ^PV ^uquyf°*y* ^ 1 9 73)r93 rd C ony w C p . 444 

*Uii.JcorK)m|c Cprnnl^ ^txk», Womtn'i f'rp^npmt Utut, '^^ 

tion of WorMn in Atncin Devdoprntnt." P*P*r prtpirarf for tht )4th i^nftrtnc* of tht - - 
i^lety^fbr Iniirnatibn*! Dtvtlopmnt, Abidlin, Ivorv Co«rt; :974. 

^Evflyht Sulkrrbt. Womin, Soc^, and Chingt {Hin York: McGrtw-Hlll. World 
OnlvtKity Ubrtry. tg71i, f,. 19. 

--*Miy Ebihiri, •'Khmif-Vllligt Wbmift In C#fT*bdS. ' i?! Cirolvii S! Ji4«ttha«on. 
•a:.JMinK S^ir«/i.- Wotrmn fo Om-Qimnl mfpictm (Nmv York: Th» Frti Prni. 19741. 
pp. 30543. 
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Hifiofically, these bureaucratic states product a stratified society with 
the higher, classes jiving in towns. It seemed to foliow inevitably that women, 
sephrated from their essential food production fuhctidhi, became more dependent 
upon men, especiaily as upper-class men commanded large incomes and ^nerally 
adopted a more olteritatioUs style of living: Women lost their economic base and 
came to be valued mainly for their female attributes of child bearing and provid- 
ing sexual gratification. Thus they Increasingly came to be "protected" or "con- 
fined"-pcraivBd as "jewels" for men to play with or w vehicjes for Ixr^iuatTng 
file family line. However, they were then also perceived-accurately-as ectwo/n/c 
iiabiihiet In subsistence sMieties. whenj women are a valuable ewriomicj»m- 
rhddity. a man pays a bride price to the bride's father to buy her services; in 
societies vvhere women have lost their economic functibh, the exdiahge of rnbhey 
is reversed, and the bride's family pays the groom to accept her. 

Recent studies riBdbrdirig women's roles in subsistence e:rondmres show 
8 panoply of traditional roles, both ecor)omic and familial, whose panerns more 
often add up to rwar ^rfdorh than to any sigtiifiaht degree of indepehdence 
and personei dignity for women. Yet these Vturlief show that, hovyever onerous 
wbrrien's lives, develbpiiierit plans have seldbm helped them: Rather, develop- 
ment has tended to put pbstKles In women's way that frequently pfBvent them 
even from rnaihtaihirig what little acdnorfiic independence they do have: taws 
and customs designed to protect women also can cause hardship. Even education 
widen the gap between mtr; and vyomen. V\\\ is not to say that develop- 
ment never help* women; the c«e tx[r)g rnade^l^^ 

ilniost univerully have lost as development has proceeded. If economip planners 
would only look at recent (and [ojV^tandir^l wthrqp6l(^ic^^^ 
hopeffltly would recognize that women's productive contributions to the econ- 
omy have ^n and an wntinue to be mii»^ perhaps would begin id 
plin projects which not only support, women's wo ri^ but also open uj3 qpppr- 
tunlties for women to become part of the modern ewihomic system: With this 
objective in mind, this paper will now review the existing evidence which shows 
how development has negatively affected the productivity of women Indifferent 
ereas of life. 

Change of Subslstsncfl Economies 

In subsistence ecnhbmies every family member traditionally is assigned roles 
which are essential to the survival oif the unit, whether that unit is a small 
"nuclear" family or an extended one. Men as well as wonwn have dual func* 
tlons: family roles are Integrated with ecbrwrrwc rqlw. While *o?!«_ty 
these rbl« generally are sex-specific, they vary from culture to culture. Almost 
everywhere change has meant a Mnutjon of nwn's |iri^ 
trainih fl'^ifdrin or ^rstihg ln-ho(B^to Bkiz^nce.^p^ 
wnoemed with economic activity, and sirwejt it wwpm's traditib 
rblB_lbftt.bliJ5«€nJ9QOJad^Vi'9.l^ on this function and how it has changed 

for both men arxl vvomen. _ _ _ 

Ester Bpsemp-in her landmark book, Womsn's Roh in Economic bevel- 
6pn)9hi-^n linked the variation of sex roles in farming to different types of 
agrlai^ture. In sutoistence farming where land is plentiful, a sjash-and>burn 
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technique Is the typical agriculturai styic; (^T.era!ly men clear the land and women 
do the bulk of the farming. This ai}:<cu|tural. techni.que is still predominant in 
Africa but is also found iri mariy p^iits of Asia arid Ceritral arid South America. 
When population increase limits land ^tyailability. draft animals are brought in to 
increase productivity through the use of the plough. 

And the advent of the pldtigTi usually eritails a radii^l sTilft in sex roles in 
agrjojlture; men take over the ploughing even in regions where the hoeing 
had fbrrnerly been wbmeh's work. At the same lirtw, the amount of v/eedlng 
to be done by the women may decline on larxJ ploughed before sowing and 
plariting, arid either men or Women may get a new job of collecting feed for 
the animals and, feeding them.* 

^ As fx;pu[atiori presajre on land increases ftj^rther, more I abor-fn tensive crops 
are introduced and grown year-round in irrigated fields. Women are drawn back 

into the fields-^iopjai^^ we«J, and^^ _ ^ _ _ _ 

In addition to their important role in farming, women in subsistence econo- 
inies traditibhally have ehgac^ in a variety of dtlier erohbmlcactiv^^^^ 
fibers, weaving doth, drawing water, terxling market gardens, and processing ar>d 
preserving foods gathered from communal property. Women in Soudievt Asia 
boil palm sugar. Wnt African women brew beer. Wom^n in parts of Mexico arkj 
elsewhere make pottsry: Women in m^t oouhtrls weave doth ind make dothes. 
Women in most cultures sell their surplus food in local rnarketi. Profib fixN^ the» 

, activities generally belong to the women themselves. Thoi women in many parts 
of the world have becorne known for thelrntuteness in the rhirk^Me. Javarieu ' 
women have a reputetion for being thrifty, while Javarwse men consider them> 
selves mcapab[e of Harxllir^ "^j^ ^'§'y- In Nicar^^a, wornen cd^^^ 
dominate tiw traditional marketplace, which eaten to the lower dastes, desjiite 
the availibiMty of nwJwiiJupwfT^^ Mirkit women^bf West^ Africa 

have parlayed their economic strength into political power as well. In contrast, 
Hindu arxJ Arab wdrrveh seldbrh are seen in the maHceti » buyers ar)d never « 
sellers. But these women come from societies that have long been bureaucratized 
and in whi^ wdmeh have l^t some of their earliir economic indepehdehoe: 

Erosion of the role that women played in subsistence economies began 
under ralohial role. Policies aimed at irtiproving or rnodernizing the farming 
systenu, particularly the introduction of the (^napt of (xlvate property and 
encduragertient of cash crops, favored rt»n. Under triba! custom, women virho 
were fanners Ji ad users' rlghu to iajxJ^ Col(^|al L'^lrr^.^ pnt and [icant,^|dom 
have felt comfortable with customary communal tand-tenure . rights and have 
teixJKJ to c^ertjand to private owrwrihip-in ^'^J^^^^^^y ^^^P^^ 
ing. the vvo men,- in disregardrof- to caj tradition^ fay rtcognlzing men « the new 
ownen. Tnii as true of the Chinese in ^theut Aila and the SpiHish in 

^Esttr BoMTup, Womtfi^ Hok fn £cofwnic Dtntofimfnt llandMilQ^orvtAiim ind 

Urwin.Ltd.. 1970i.P.33. _ '_ 

^>11ldr«d GNrtz^77»«JCfii>nimfi^ Tht FmPrflM,1961);ind Ma/giret 

H»g*h, "Ndtii oh tht Public Markiti ind Mirktting Systtm ol NAnkgdi, Nicirigui" (Mtni- 
pui: tratituto Ctfltroirrmiand di Admihiitnciori d* ErnprMM. 1974): 
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i AjT*rjci _« it _oJ thi Ejjroptw h ^ii^r^ 
Id thf lind but no I009W owrvid it w jd tharafon btame depenbtnt on thtir 
lit 01 thf Ir brbthtri. Whervvir oolohiat govflmmefiQ imrodocad CBh crope. 
I wart cowWerid to bi men^i wofk^ Much^f tt^ ^'ctlturil davalbpmant 
'ooiied on improvins thaw crops. To tn(»uraBa_thf mw to tgc^^^ 
re or to Bfow «h CTOpt on ftelr &m Iwd, gowmmantt frtqutntiy intro- 
d jM«~th«r»byJ6rd^^ men (who vwrajiwri mobila} Into tt*jnodam money 
onvf , whije woman (with t^ild'Ta aring re$pon>iMI(t)ai) rtmalntd In mral araii 
^w;ka in tba wbilstonct economy. Their lack of access to money and lew of 
rbl of land left women with little Incentivf to Inpwt either cropj or the 
in arw wrwf thay cwtirwed to *min*S the firming iystem. Further- 
I, acoett to the rnodjni iectpr^ 

awiy from their hoosaholdi and often wan from their land, and thus has 
I women S^UibrSl iSkl that foi^^ Not saipriilngly, 

uctivlty hM d^had as "development'' h« proowl^. 

Efforts to reverie thb trtridiiaye beenjjndirt^^^ 
}Mir stiraotypas concerning the sex of tfte farmer often have led to ridiculous 
t$. !h 1974 Liberia cSaded to By to incourigi wef*ice cQltlviiion and 
ablto tt^ cwjntry • tearnjif talWw^ ••wre ittefKii>oe it tlvl 

>nstration planting, the _f^>vtfrnment offered jMgn tq ti^ 
iployed men partldpited in the experiment while the women continued their 
; in the fieWi ThrouBh<Hjt_Afria, mil] extiwipn Hrvim, modeled on 
t In the UnitadJ_tates^hiyi_bem attended by men only; custom 

mted rural women, from attending courses taught by man, and the courses 
n by womah-ftjpihiy home econoriia couriai on anning and tawing- 
irrclwant to tf>ti> r^Mli. Cbbpiriilves, too, timded to_iBUfM tM ftrthari 
malw. Thus the men had aopess to _CTadit_wjp_i_mpfo?^ 
to prodoci QBh ^rops; women in the sobsistenca sector were barred from 
barship wall S frwh^^ 
rPifbaftt bacawa_ the KOfwrnic pq^ 

© quickly, active opposition to this trend started tf»ef».__N!jjerian wpmeri 
ed ill-female raopeittives and damandad credit to boy more efficient oil 
ers tojjse in prcwssirig pilrrwil ruiti. Under pnwure f rbm wbmeh^ fir^ 
lovernment of Kenya reiriterprwd ^ qo<¥««^^ 
tip to women, and then formed a special task force to show women how to 
:e this hew bppbrturiity. Zambiah women wire tioght how to grow onions as 
h CTC^Jn Jwtwwr^^ crops. T^»y v«re » 

hat men demanded j_imi[a/ atti$Unce; ty 

en refuse to tend the men's onions, claiming it was not a triditipnai pbliga- 
Ih Tanzania the gbvemmerit is encouraging tile estibliihrnent of UiamaaviJ- 
, where jand Is J^d communally and woMn are pajd awarding to their 
ts; in these vjila9es_,_wmen for t}« ti^ are bieng paid for grbw^^^ 
stance crops. Marjorie Mbilinyi writes thlt "jt Is thcrefor^npt surprising that 
an ari the molt irdeht supporters of socialist rural policies in many, areas 
iniania."' 

J 

'Mrjork J. MbHhtyl. ''Birri^ 10 th< Full Pwttelpelioo of Worwn In tttt Sociiliit 
Iwrmtton of Tananto." PtptfjWifliidivihe CorrftrtiKt^^^^^ 
vtibprmnt, ipoiMortd by tht Agriculturel Dtvtlopnwnt Council, Prirwtton, Ntw Jffwv. 



ine.ways m wnicn ocveiopmem sgcnciw n«yo irmuuutwj iww wymyi^o*"" 
jikewlje hive tended to contribute to the undermining of women's traditional 
roles: Small implemenu such as presses,^ grinders, or cutters generally have been 
introduced to rrien, wen when the work for whi* they are a sufetitutc tiadi- 
tionally has been done by vwmen. The availability of corn grinders In Kenya, 
for example, /dearly saves women rrwny hours of mahuil effort-though they 
also spend hours going to tfie grIMing cenxer. But why are women ^_n»»lves not 
fiught to bperatfa these grinders? Oil preww in Nigeria, tortilli-makiny mac^iines 
in Mexico, and sago-procenjng madiines in Sarawak also are fwrjiiased ahd 
operated by r7)eh--because only rneh have accen to credit or to money ' Stereo- 
types that women cannot rnanage technology are reinfqrad by^ fa^^ 
eracy is more widespread artwhg worrsh, vfflc tiierefore cannot read instructions. 

Agrioiltural ttdwwiogy . bw . produced the. "grwn^^o^ h» 
alter^ tradltibrw^ijpiaJltiJra P^ involved in buy- 

ing improved seed varietTes and fertilizers has (^assured farrwr^jnto rhbre e^^ 
cieht_ harvett[hg in-ahgemeriS whid) often otllia fewer laborers and Increaie 
unemployment. Planners know this «id bftw hiw trjed tb^^ 
emplbyrneht for the displaced rmn: BlI, In most aconomlas that rely on wt-rice 
ojltivation, it is the woiMn wf^o do the harvesting. A <fc^ 
Java, fbr example, rioted 'ftat fte werrian formerty accepted low wages_for plant- 
ing In order to reaiva payment in rice itself ^W". harvesting wbrk^ T^^ 
harvesting is dona by mobile aarm of man using the mon efficient scythe; 
women, who harvwtad with a harKj knife, haw lost dwir rights tb harvest end 
hive not yet bw able to obtain higher wages for plantin^^^ 

Irnproyed narwportation syrteiw hiw_aff»rt*^ tradltfo 
positive and negMivs ways: In Mexico, for exa..iple^ improve^ tracwport has 
inCTBBed demwd for Jocalty m^ cerarnjc ani^riwl^^^^ 
mril earnings: It he made manofactarad fabrics available in even the smallest 
towrn, enabling women to make clbth[r^ wl^^ havii^tb waiva *• clotfi. 
Moreover, travel to markets in town has awed the dnidgery of women's lives 
in rural ani».* ' On the other hand, irnprbved transport hs made many tradi- 
tional occupations redundant. It has oper>ed new markao for nwrwfactured 
^jods that cbmpate with Ibal, hand-made artifics: Tradtri from more distant 
towns are taking over Ipal rrwrkets, un<krcutting the tr«lit[onal wp^i*n: 
, wbmeh traders frbm outlying villages: In Java, the importation of Coc»<ioli 
and Australian ice aeam mined local tpf^ durk ™nuf«tu« ir^ ^ o^^^ 
production; both enterprises had been dominated by women. Sago processing. 



•owHotti Stolmilir, "ExirTH^ti of StiKllty ind Oiiogi f rtrtSiflti MiKilAtiomei.' 
ptpir prtitmed it thi Sbuthwtfiirh AhfhropolQgicilAHOClctlfirt Mjfting^Tum 
:i971; ihd Ba*«ULJE. Wjfd^_:yomto_tnd T>d>i wtogv in Dt vto pin g Comvittr hFpset 
Wsc/MC» Soc^Ky^^^^ 20, No.I (L970I. Dtttflblng ihe tdmn ifftctt off rtctirwIoBV, 
B^Nffit phfaMj ityfyn: ^'M^ technology Impwwd by toftk^t^i briny wHh H » prg- 
fftf *ff^pi<wt«/ i^wN^y^^ piftkj|>ici w=f e in i ^^ wi OMM . 

•ducec^i VtnwDlino;' Doojmwio ittnico 3 (CirecMi centra * cmwiof acrwifi-^ 
ji CobpTKi^n do AiTEC. 1S7BI. 

*'Ann Stoiir, "LiriJ. Libbr snd Ptrmii Auidndrrr^ jh i JevihiM WlHt." untwb-' 

jjthid mifwiaipt, 1975. __ . 

' ^Stoin»ictr, -EximpiH 61 SiiBilitv," dp: cit.. p. 23; ind Wifd, "Womw^md T»eh- 
nbibsY." dp.'cli:, p: 96: 
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by iwwfl in Sirawik wu replWK)_bY_nili^^w^oc^^^ 
Men'} wttfpfijw ilio Im wfhnd Irwn conip«titipn>itli mtionii or intir- 
"nitipnil finiB. A rtudy of gbvernmenttl pbliaittjn Zirii, Nijirli, tftoiid tint 
iniill mm run by mn wflarid from thi lick of bale M(vlo«-l«rtlailtflY 
witer, light, JiKl cfjdlt-sndjii^ Wj •'!*'*''°"')" 
lirge m imm, pfoducing tobiw i«i t»xtij«, wri jo^^^^ 
mnul poiicy," Plinnerj uftially Si imri of md try to m tin .diml« of wiill 
Mtm in tin wike of modtrn indwrlilizitlM. lit tfwyjw fb^ 
however, iijw ««x of Hw entrpn«f>-»d h«n« hm ittempttd to provide 
iltern«ivee(tiployntei)tforfl)«fiaiV, 

Ctungt in the Modem Sector and Women'i Eduartiw 

The elite diir Sir of lil «duation « well B[tj blij in^^^^^ 
In tlw world fheinj thH rani women jeldom in iitirite-i fict ifiit iibiti 
their ibiiity to move into niw wt6nwt«n tfieir ^"tioMl K^i^te ire 
iupetieded: FurHiermon, iccording to tlw iiwt nant UNESCO fi?im, tS 
dijpirily between mile «nd WHilittrKy S piiij. In Afria [w^^^^ iHit; 
ertcy ii MSimily high imong both jexni, nlm art of tm wwri itill n 
lllitiriti. in Aiii, femili illltericy ritS rihge from 87 pif ant In Indii to 52 per 
aiit in Hoiij Kong; ind even in.Hong Konj, women « fi« tim more likily 
to bt ilinte ttim man. Gejufily, *• m *• Iwl '"^^ 
thi feimli inroliment. In Afri* lomi 2Wb per cent of M« ^''i*'."**^ 
primiiy ichool, but only 1(^20 per Snl of Hi* laeondiryidiool childnn in 
glrtt" In Soutli Alii, of ltu.2.5 pir cent of *«_i*lHiOflM^)'^ 
|n Mhool beyond the ige of fourtieh.iboot one fifth inwomiflJn Litin Aititr- 
ia. in contntt, when the. percenti()» of idute wtio_r|i*_hp^«^ 
viries from 2 i»r ant to 10 p am, nwly hilf thiitudwtJinroiW in hirfiir- 
edfldtion imtitutiom ire women.'* However, theie ftw hi^ly idoeitid women 
remiin limited in their dptioni by thi wWely Md biithit m« ind women 
hive Mpiriti "proper iphem" in prbtafixwl md public lifi; 

• in triditionil iiifil potjoiti, the lid. of iducition.wii i nlitNlyjia 
serious problem. But thit ii chiffng « the modem actor invidn the tndi- 
tionai sphere. Womin in th« rwrkitt, fereximpli, in it.|iMv.S^^ 
of their illiteracy ind lick of knowledge of ffiodem pickiginB tichniquii, The 
■ m of idpcation limiu women') optiiw wn mon wvenly when fl^^ 
to the city. When they movi with their husbindj, they miy be ibii to conilnue 
hofltehold aiftJ or ^etty tnding. ButM"^ w i mSil latet^ 
an estabiijhed circle of witowrj; fnquwt moving cm dertroy i buiinw. In 
soiiie bojineisej, w* » tiilorlnj, wonien.comp wift m who hive wier 
wxess to credit and thenfon an provide i wider viriity of fibrio. Lick of 

Ywk' Pmotf 1B?3} — ' 

ICintridli-. CinHxidsl Ufiivwitv Prw, 19731, p. S). 
'Wup,tttMM'iA«l^,(ip.clt.,p.121. 
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educition ii i m^J m woiiShi Dorothy Rimy, **io h« $t^W the 
Konomlcidivity of women Jn HS.wnwniM'l* 
ihi wmii in my Shpli wh6_W him ibli to um i SHi indipindint 
inoomi hid ittiwW pdiwry Wl of thii M hid limid te iMd; 
writi,ihdijjiiki6TOjhglSh^ _ _ __, -. - - 
While mvrlid women find m mm mfum in 
the ibwri of the lis divitopid world, Hi^ it lieri hw hwbmSto wpt 
them; ilfi for unmitTiidwonMn S nwdiffialt Sufyiyiwn^^^ OAomiy 
iiidiatid thit from 26-30 per oint of wowm llvini In iww wen* Mr 
own." In Litin Anifayouipii^^ 
iTien, ind iomi Mk imploymwt In (kiniiitic wvia or ii rfwp iiilJS^^ 
oftin, hoMver, pnptlflh Sjiihtionia i the primify mwii of wbilitino. 
Ofter wofflM fit Into thi uncwntid iniwIieB of S 
pad of dsnjlii wd «« tfihSi it i tirw. Thiy eook food end ^ H on 
thi jtwt Ahhog^ iihIi mljnrrti, too,Ml!l*L'"^"*'L**** 
iiy ihto;^» W iKw; »hw ihiy 
mwt ititWo, For thi moit pi»t,.howii(r,»wi» 
jobi«dnmiin_u(wirn«^ilhato 

ii)yftlciljtindird,lhi''mM . ....... 

«lthfilin«t68y:thitidocrtonh«i«opi^ 

tlonifofwomin,piftlcuiyfbfml()dtrt 
of ihi eirty Mori Ifl eoloilil eountrlii winw by mWa** 
plicid I # vilui on iducition ngwifci ofw,|S Hw 1*1 w»mn 
to W In iiBfly econtriii, narim ind ttidilni « wM ri^ 
femili o«up«ioM. In fict, thw wrnonapfsij} fe'ioniin miidurt 
nutw, iid doeton In Hcittia wlm mmfli»^.f^^^^ 
hB in thiif contict wi wbPi thii tlii « h tndltkwl wciitlw. 
fl» iix Hsngttion li nlixid,,howiiif, nmW'M^.^J^^J 
lioflil mplpnt l« ixaiSve,thi fMttif.of ^ifivM 
didlMi-providinj yit mthif ixiiipli of thi rngrtw liiipict of dwlopmint 

on women. ., . „ , „ 

, IntiwiniiofSoiithiiitAiliindWtiMHS 

hii been d)i wofflin'i pn»v«, niiy iducitid "omin liw rwlnid ii«J_wtS: 
pitneuriii roli, «diui§_iw(wfully tolhodBh iWkiteondltloniJn Ghini, thi 
jjiiior triinnilidi mWJfictu.Mr b i worw. Thi itnp 
womin In GuiMiJid Nl^r&^tt m 
deciiiont, In Mirti, thi wlvn of thi hi^iirf« ci iifvin8 wrSH^ 
miki Nry. In Thilliid, jevrt llrji hot* in owwd ind iw i>y wonw^^ 
^ Phlll|jplnei,won)in vt idipt.u ni.#J|§ 
n)inigMi;*i,fictthitin*hlllp^^^^^ 



Ri*jewNj,U7ll. ^ — 

"ife^to DoSrt, -Ihi Oie(4l(i|.«iM of)|^ 

Ei(in^ii!MtPfliiy«SC«l«,"iHi^ 
'Wp,i*fl)i«^)>«»,op;Sti 
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ichocHi Is I dtK indkttor of tfM vihw piMad In thit oountry on tht tbility of 
wbrhth to liim 9tA to tiltl.' ' 

dniV in ato tituatkm, HoMvtr, art Wbmtn suntraHy ptrmltttd lodety 
to toQigt \n iconofflk activHiiijftit otfwrwA mtaina^ mjtMnuJh V^m, 
^^_*xim^, wbim^ thtir famjil« thrpuii of wtr. 

Miriiyn Hoikins his poiniKi oQtJhit womtn in Viteam waWonily hivt biw 
^^r^D *l*?''yi or 
lids in its comfort is sodtl^ acctptiMt.^* UndootKicny lidlng in icciptincii 
^J^/^!^_^^J^_^^ ^^^^i§^ ^pII^ m KtfoinM in tht d«yi 

b«fort Chinm ind French coloiiialitm. A timilir ri}il)ty of mttm to rKpond to 

Yvmenitf mirtnts into lirati. Ymtniti mm, more dramHcriM ttiin wointn 
by qrifully dtilmTtid rofti, hivi diff^iiy^^jig to tfjtlr htw surrouhdinps, 
whilt th« womtn. txptcttd to Mt Jto tht nttds of thtir familte, hivt movid into 
^ m^rh iwiotm Pctof ind in mthy ema hmt bMomt tht major Income 
produwi in *tir fimiUti." 

■jm tduation m only ^rtiy^cwrrt** tt» hStbric phtndmtndh t/plcil 
of tht tariMr buretuoitic is wtil « tht littr InA^tritJ socittits-«ss}gning of 
womin to *t Hon*. ThoB wocmn wtio^«M^ In^bfflhlng i hij^ tdu-a^ 
tion during tht ootonlal ptriod uwaliy oould find jobs as aaiily as man, both 
bt^uft of ^ diotfi of trfinid natloniti vtd biqust^ ItMlf wn in i 
state of political and aoonomic transition. An (mpprtant factor anabling thasa 
woman to parcidpita was tht rxfstanci ef a iupportlvi ^miiy smictura in whidt 
kin ind Jiiirvants took ibma of tha vmnani iKxwhojd tmks and ^mily ra- 
spomibilltias, Vtn woman playad a prominim pirt in many nitlohalitt strumas 
iry Asli and Afria and wari niwardad with high gownmantaj posHiom in nav^y 
indapendant coontrtes. Tha thraa currant woman prima ministan-of Indii, Sri 
"'^^ of political 

activity. In Latin Amarica, woman havi •ntarad such demanding oocapatiom m 
law, mad|cirHi, and dahtistrY in lan^r HumbariJ^ ^^nltadjtstas.^ * 

Today, unfortunately, tha situation is changing.fawar woman are in parlii- 
rnehts or p6iiti<il perti« than duHr^ the aariy diys of ihdapiH)danai; prbfttsibriaj 
women in many countnes are beginning* to have dlfficutiy finding good jobs. 
These se&i^l mirror ch^ experienced by women in the Dhited States, where 
i higher percentage of woman raceived doctoral degrees between 1910 and 1920 
thiri at any time since, ind whare mora worhen held profraidnal ind tedihical 

^'juttln J. GrMh, Thillppini Womin: T^wrdi • SbcW Stnjcturil ThiorY of Fimtic 
Statui," jaiptr prtptrtd for tht Southwot Cbriftrtfict of thi Aubciatlon for Aitin Studin. 
3fntoa. tiw. 1973. * 

Pbiir bpttow,** untHWIih«d^^ 

_^'*Yi«l K«tiir^ "lirt«|l VVomm In Dtvt^^ pM« ^f^ YmtwoMi Jtwi \n » 

^^?!'^^«".P"_P*' pr*0*nd for tfti AAA5 Stmlntr on Womtn in Devf4opm«m, Mtxico City. 

^xieo,1975. 

'\N<Hi^con Klruir, _*'P«trpy_lng_lhi Myth: Thf Portin* Profmlon*!/' In Ruby R. 

uMvitt, ad.. IVoam Cnm<^livntfy: Omg* 9nd CMkngt (Thi H*ou«: Mouton Prttt; 
1975). 

» 
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iobi In the 19dOijman do how. Savaril axpiwMtiwn Ha^t^ bfl^ fw «Kh 
" •(^pnaj 0C9)qrtunit|M inpaasa, more middla<lasi chl'dren 
■ttand collage; jnddiughtrs of middia diS wSlly art riwa jWicSd by 
»n» propriety than are tha daughtan of uppar-dM familial 
Second, tha entry of Ivgi nombari of man ima tfw renki of j^saalcafi-partic*' 
[•'!y_'*L^'f^!» f'wn who f^l woman should Hay homa-inovai^ arnployrnant 
compotftion and dacraeas woman's ^wnm, TNrd, tn govarnmahfi iri nvny 
^>^orrw mora artd more dominated by the 
milltary;jMhila profattional woman somatlmat do obQin high-favil jobi in ^ 

Norvwprlcing womtn-whathar aducatad or not-baooma more dependant 
on ttmlf hi^iha thin thbai who ]wia •n^lrwww. ^ a dapwidant wbrhvi 
may have nx>ra status in the ayai of bar friandi bacaoia of bar hosband'i job, 
rniny woman iaient tfw Inomd MrtfwHtarlahitm whldi tindi to flow from 
dapandancy. Joeaph Guglar writas abocr how aoch naammant has lad to tha 

from the drudgery of farm labor makas dapandaocy and avan eacftnion acoaptabt. 

^ *?**" L" "fl"Y pBli of Asii ind i^frio^Vm^J^tm 

sadusion, or purdah, ai an axtrama form of badnvwdnan, many iowar-dasi 

woman in fta old bQrewcritfe iogfti w p^^ 

tn Imitation of the upper dasaai this procM of changh^g iifa styles to emulate 
tfia^dw ibow Jw lon| bian bUvad ^rtvM oS&i^in tf*^HImfa hiererdiy,, 
whera W h tarrnad '^Sanskrltization."_A study of purdah in Bangladash indicates 
it has incraaad iln^ indipandiria from Griit Britiih." lii^hbrtham Nfgerii, 
^^'^ 0^ HMm'^mr^ sadwiori |s jnfluaoQad by religion 
ojlture-^aoning harried on by HaiM woman of tf» WimSt a« w^cheri* 
^L''_!r"'"^_9t(^)<'v^^ ridicule the sedudad Hausa Mosjam women, who, 
on tf^ other hand, appear to prafir to ba kapt in Hduiion on tfia groonf^ thix It • 

H« b««n 'Wted 

that sadusion has tha affict of separating tha Mxai and InetBlng lha hoitility of 
y^i'^J^J^J*^ ^f^'^J''*y_^^'* L§'!i^_9*_Smala kSW^ rK>t 
dianneled into activism but ^ axprmd, for axampla, in ribald singing. Among 
the wiim^ ^'"P'^'^^^^'^P'fyJ^^ ^ nobgnizad 

by the men." The result Js ipdal sblidarlty rather than sax division.^* 

Sudi lncre»ing hoftllity batwaan man ind woman ri»y be rtHwhsibie ior 
^'I^l'^ ^n Kbusehok^ headed by vtomiK Arourxf ^ world today, one 
out of three households ii headed, da facto, by awoman: In tfM Dnlted Stites 
^^•ll* ]"? 20 Pe^^^ Anwria It Is « high « 50 

per cent; in Africa the _and of legal polygamy has rasaltid InHaeond wfvas being 
-^^ifwd e redi i iim i m ^ growing 

_ JoMph Guglir, Tht Stoond S«x in Town^ OmmMm Jou'mtl afAMcan siudim^ 

Vol.6.Np,2(1972),pp,2»OW^ _ _ _^ 

"_Hinn(_Pipi^jj, "pur(Wi:_S^r«t Woridi indJSyiftolle ShUUtr Comp$ntfn 

StudimJnSoehty tod HMorY^m. 1 B. ite- 3 I W73). pp - " 
_ . _ "jtfOiM Jt B4rkow^"Hiufi Wornin ind lilirh," dhicm ^rmf ofAffi^n smm, 
Vol.6, No. 2 119721, pp; 317-28; 
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In Wi, bwuji.thi.eujtonwry protictjw itfoi«d diwrotd foinwinfl wim« 
byjmily pncticn \mm in triaitionil fir^lottt ii Ming down, Migrition 
pinin»-i function 9f.»conomic oppoftunity-Sw hM[^^ 
woiMfiM hduittibldj; In Afria Die iwn iiilgfitt to ifl^'pli'^^tioniror 
citk Th* 1968 Kenyi ttntt»Jndicil« thit (X>«.irtl.i>fiiJ«ll«'>lhoiaj^^^^ 
hi^ by womin; Lewtho Stimatw if3 ev«n hijhw. In Litin Amerlajn con- 
trait; it b ttn mm who misriti firit, often irH)[n up^i^^^^ 
iTKi riisinj ttie diildreh By imm. Whitewr tlw rmon. plinnerj perjjrt in th» 
tti.(wtyp< of tfn. fCTily m IwKWby » in; ^l."''"^''!*' ^ 
only m ^ in icononilc ictlf ity nd lMd< to unfair plmning. 

Modtft iiw jnd airton4 §p cnlw 
Mdit wintrlB In Sfria \m adoptid liws miking monopny the only legal form 
of rnirriige. Se«)nd wivej, who of wn» _^»'inwto«in^ 
ind loee the pwteciion that waj acsordid them under witomiry iiw. Whiio 
Wfttimirwi Afrian women m 'n fivor of ttw iiM^ for iiionopy, iniriy 
mm women Indlcito i pfeference.fgr polyoemy, A w.'vey wnducted in the 
Ivory Cost in the I M ihowed thit 86 ^r cent of ete women ame out in f nor 
of polypv! According to Miigiriti bobert, the women believe tijt ' in a 
monopwinirriigepb^ thu lifln S heS of the ho(mholti»fiet»ii 
fofffltfly boft men and womeri.hid to defer to thi head of tiM llr^i;' FurSw- 
mort QHvim ihinid the burden of hoiselwld work end cookJi^; one ww 
coQld go off to tredcw^iie tmi jtiyed « Nxm to ciry wt howiold m}[ 

Weiteni law uliderwoffi woiritfl'i milof role «i chiWjwingt.tfMtinil 
women »d»pwdenU ii far as property j| ewm,T* 
oifiody of Wm In divorce; Thu« modeinlzition tikii iwiy women'i t» 
nomic roiw while it tne ivn* tli giviiiii tfiem the biirden of piyihg for riiilnj 
tlitir *ildrw: OWcr ralljioni weh m Chriitiinlty «id.Hli>du&n avoided ij 
problem by forbiddif^ divorce; Ijlim and Afrioii Siimiflti illowed divora but 
rtquirid riien to aain* tne obligitioiii of riiiing the diikiren. By cbioivirjg m«i 
of the iwponiibilitY of cirii^; fbrtheir aiildrwi If. m of divorce, recent ligitli- 
tloii in Keiiyi hit pieced m oppriaive burden on diwrw Kwiyin wtirrit i." _ 

WorifliesiW Mijlrt^ we al» iiwriing in the Swif( Union. There 
tN women are inttgreted into the ronomy, albeit A lowrlevel^S, Sit their 
hujbindJ ill hot ihariiig in hoiiihold i!id fiitiiiy wi. Women are rejecting not 
only maffiaga.but arjp dii|d bearing, Itwiiiiitertttingtoheer RomanianOtficiilj 
it ii)e U.N. Pbpiiiiition Confsrine? in Bucharest in Aujitt 1974 observe that 
concern over the filling birthratei in tlwir awntry iictiiiilly ihp have the effect 
of uigii^lrieii to help more with the houMwrkl j 

There ii no dear relationship betvyew filiiily type and women's ability to 
wort, Woiiieij-headed households generally are relatively poorer. In most c«j^ 
tri«, the »VDmen iacf. educat[bn iirKi ire fbrmd to earn moiiey in . marginal jobs 
within or ooeideiie modemjed5t.JnSe..Uni»l-Stiietr#w^ 
?inffilsi aipt to e lSrd of living ait by nearly i half; the inajority tend 

"Aiidiv V»ipp«;i hi Roiw of Afrtan Womm: Piil, irtufli ifl Fiiiiifi," CmHlm 
jkK(n)i/oMfr)»SwtfMi,Vol.B,No.2(1972), 
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diild-suppoil payments. At one tin* it wis ttiought 
be tlie prototype of th- rnodem world. Women in the United States now wiipliih 
of the ?e$frictionj of the nudeir fiiTiily, it lett where the paiwirs are not equil. 
Yet several obseiverj of Asian women hive irgued that the tiudiir famip th^^ 
priiry iiberitii^ fbrci from jhe piiriiiil ddniihaw of ihi extended family. 
[Hiii American observen on the otiier hand, hive wjjeitid.that tS^^ 
M typifies tr«lit[onal extei*dJmji«_ieKlly « «<)i«lity <>' 

wotiie'^, toe of the shfrtd obligitlof» irtd dutiis #in the fiiiiily^ 

In Chini, the tr^ltibliil extKided-fimiiy pittiffl hn been the target of 
much cfiticismoy. the.gpvemmeni, undoubtidiy beowe PJW h^ 
Intertwined Siith the elitist bureiucfitic form of govemment All levels of sodety: 
nc^y ifo required to share the dri^r^ oIMML^M 
functionariB in ^rticslir ire nqulrid to work pefiodidiiy on firms or on 
masive public wwkj^^jecti, GoveriHnentjwbliations sUBt thit the ideil 
of equiiity hs m MM t/plaHy thejililiryiid bureiffiticleiSli 
m (imoit entirely men," Everi^ the mdstjnluwtial Chihw woman today- 
CHiing Oiing, wifi of MeoTse-tirtj-operates pfi lhe.perl|ky."_RMntviiiw 
to Chlm hm been im^ by ifforti to ^Sve fcffliU iqwlity. Nonetheleai, 
even the diinese delegites to.the Uij. Cwtwilsiion on *e Stitus of Wmd; 
mit^ihit the men in Mylhg ireS of flie country hiw, not yet undentood 
thR women an to be tnitidit equals. 

Concluiiofl 

In Mnce (cooofflies..tfie procwof develqiwient his iidedto rwtritt ft 
wnomic.lr^na of vW| ftlrtrilti^ loii hw been diillenged 
by m methods »d ^hnolojietiBeciiae Wwtem ittfibty^ of p»wii8 
roils and occupitidhs for wbihehjnd to bi wpoftid with lid, modemizi'ikm 
continaiily inoeaswihe gap betwi^ women's lai m'i ility » o^wi* 
ttie rnodem woHd. Elitw In dwe wsntrln ire imbued wWi mlddlK!«$ Western 
values relegating vwmen to a iubwdinite p-wjiw bftin^ t^ by ti» 
i«iil world's bureiucfitic lyjtima, whidi frequently leinfom su* stereo- 
types in their own societiw. 

In flu: developed, "modem" world, women continue to experienw 
restricted economic bptunities «fliiiyit.-8ie s^ time finding incrwed 
family obligations tiiwst upon .ttiem^^The strinji contrrt of this reality with 
the Western W of "equality for all" inOTisinjly .hi made women:iwire.of 
this' injustice. Intfeid of docilely iMptlng ti«ir 'ftte, wSii i^ 
Increasingly hostile, leaving Pffii^:.6«hind^ftd^^^ 
tionijiiUodJi;^^ S^fW. » 

overdue. Plinnerj most not only consider in d support women's egnwnic 

"joytl IC Slip, "Bfifictftt «i Bolt of WomiftlB P«il.o|iH Coumrlii: Pfi- 
ptrid lef thi Ajinev Ibf Ititirnitioiiil mapm, \Vll!f»- 

"lioini Witiii. IHwm In itii PiopI I'i Chltie," Jpn* vm^^"^ 
tht MIo^Md Confrwci on Awian Pmpwivii, RielM.WIicoMiii, Jum 25. 1974, 
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Kiiviiies bu! must also (iiid ways of miiigiiiing the tirodgery of ttousewbr^ 
and ihe responsibiliiy st child rearing. Tlic roles assigned each sex must 
again iic made inore_e()ual-with men as well as women accepting their dual 
lunc'.ionsol work and family. 

For a iirne after pd War II, there was great optimisin about the ability 

of tfie world to proceed apace with ecoiidmic development. Today there !s a 
?i°^''"9..!?^'.'P/i t'*)a! development is a more elusive concept than had 
been previously thought; Even where coiiritries are able to boast of a rising 
gfoss national prcducijn the lace of population growth, It is recognized that 
Wc^icrn-siyle development approaches of the past have tended io make the 

'^.^.^L^M.'^APOi^^ both within coljntries^nd among countries; 
Noi only women bu! the poor generally have been lelt diit 

'^'^J Giirpnsirigly. many^^^^^^^^^ lor alternative paths to 

deyeicpmenl. and are showing an increasing interest in the experiences of 

^"^'^ '^^^*^*'^^'^^"J^Mf'^^ Union »nH Chins in lh«ir impact 

on wcrr.en however, these non-Westcrn, models iisd are inadequate; in a 
^^.^J*'".' are.de^phasized in 
iavor ol iiicif economic roles, women coitinoe to have access only to the Iibss 

1'"^°^'^"' '^^"^'"'^ ^ C'i'y these models-whatever'the 

1^^'^ policies on the women in their own countries-alsd cannot 
^and srtctio not be exported without major adaptation, or they too will under- 
mine wcnenslradilional roles. Wnat is needed, therefore.' isnot an imported 
model, but tm.m adaptaiidn ol develo_pment goals to each soclety-an 
•'"'"iori that will ensure beneli'.s for women as well as men, ' 
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CROSS eUtTHRAt ATTXTUBE- -SflRVEY 

Working albne^ sCiidy each of the follbwihg attiliade dimensions i Then asing 
the Tilrie-pdlnt scale: 

!• Indicate where you feel your position is oh each dimension. 
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1. A woman's place is in the home* 
1 2 3 4 5 



8 



9 



2. Women shoald piay an equal role ±n the economy of the famtiyi 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



3, A women should 

4 -2 3 



try and be attractive to ineii. 

4 - 5 6 7 8 



4, A wdmah should always be honest in her personal feelings toward a man. 
1 2 3 4 5 6^ 7 8 9 

5, A woman who has not borne children has not fulfilled herself as a woman. 

I 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 8 '^^^X 9 



6^ Woman have the right to remain singles 

1 2 3 4 5 6 1_ . 



7. A wotaan should feel good when a man pays her attehtibh. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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8. . 


It is not a sin for a woman to have sexual relations prior to mai 


rrlag< 
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2 3 4 5 


6 7 8 
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9. 


In the hbme^ what the man says goes. 
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2 3 4 5 


6 7 8 
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A woman can have a relationship with 
: friendship level. 


a man on a purely platonic 


or 
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Women of frhp WnrVH; tHp far^^s 



Women and home 




The next rinking ^oclAl group 
II one m w.Kich ih^ v^omcn Jo - 

ocu-V40n^ poutin riJMni. but 
nev«r cam monev Their men- 
folk d 6. 1 feci r o*fc_n. ploupJt»mp^.. 
ptjkniinji incJ Jfnc uliuf al * vfk 
ThtK pjitem oi life i\ lypnTal ol' 
thai of moM vtomen tn C^(in 
AmcnjC*^ jnd (he Indtin cui 



the "top" tociW poup^AJMOnt 
wrdmcji in Thir4 Wivld 

t4MaJ i«chi%io<«, ofWii b«lMiid 
dfet- ycil.^ Mvcrijikjiii 
PMi^l<^_ ti y i lici. I IT f innrnf 
co(nmuniiicft.-Oi«ir Kusbandt 

off lo employ Hckl labour. Thik 
paiTcm of life II iyp«CAl^ 
IndiAA upper C4l!M.Mtf Jh< 
Mi<l<fle Eau. 





The third croup i» «4uiv«|efU lo 
_ >^_vb_^a>lc_^<^orocll jq _aa IjmIim 
vilUfe Ihey a\tiiijheir men in 
ihc rield^. |o io markeu and ai 
c rnaifi umci oC jr<_v_ dQ_c&^(fi 
paid work. Mott m omen in 
Aua live like lius. Inihe Phjtip- 
__ ptfie\. fiHL<_%ampL<^_«^men 
^ork >0 hour* a ^eejt on the 
family fa/m, wKjIc men wofk 
43 houn. 



The founh and lo»c%l troup 

cohiiiLi. of-iho^ wromeiiL wiho 

• ^ P* ! • 4 P >M_PP^_ * 
velvet and lh«ir familief virtu^ 
JiUy mdepeoi^cniLy. ln_ A^\i4 
^_f> r<iu('^l> A"_^ y^.otk as 
ta/idle(vfabourcri. «i do 
Ifidia i Chiouchaglci. In 
AfrKa. where thit ivU»_e_iypic*J 
pal I e'rn. ih e m »n o6< am*^ ihe 
hght t3 <*ork a piece oi land j)y 
mamiie ijvd then beait aP (he 
rviponubiliiy for food produc- 
tion. 

71^1 Tlmt»$firmt%om of m.omtm't *ot«t '*% 

^ Mt4_o»JffAtMf*H ctrrd im M.mmtmm "m 

m £e0 ■ ■ ■! f t>*\ttmfmm4m by Enhtf 




JH^ti ^tk* tf ^^ tm ^t totk am th*At m*** fmti ffvm «Wtf?9S«Mri^*« 



Women and work 



A WOMAN'S WORK IS NEVEI^ DONE 
A day in the iifc of i typicij rural African woman 



M.30.21.3* 




WOMEN'S WORK IS NOT RECOGNIZED 

National statistics for the ecbhbrntcally active 
usually bmii women's wbrR rh the subsistence sec- 
tor yet: 



In J|ajntl*dna. 

•#J^ rrmak 

poputabon li tnf Bg«d 
la a^Hcuicure 



In AfHirt W^Jk« 
•H agriruJiural «ork 
Is done b) wame* 




Ryr»l »om<n tn cke^ 

^ V ^^^J^3 ^^^^^ 
as ■ wliaV nctwinr 

fnr ai k mi 50^ a? 
fndd pr«dtocil4i 




WHO PROVIDES FOR THE FAMILY? 



in 1972 it was esitmated that: 



IS ECVTt 

Ad Mi tlM ear^a^i 




IN KEN VA 
925.006 jrnril 
haaiMhaldi »ert 
beaded b) wamea 




IN botsh:asa 

ana-UilrdaCaO 
Mm leb aldf j«_era_ 
bcadad bjri 




Er|c best EBPY AVKiLSBLl 
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Women and h^tfa 

UFE E^ECTANeY 

Womcn'J t*!W.r*L UfcspAfi i% kynicr ihan mcn'i. In the in- 
du^mAliicd worid where nouiuon and pubUc htAhh iuhd- 
Vd» hJj^ *nd medic*) c»rc ivaijjbk^Oic loni^vity tip 
be I ween me n *nd won>cn^*n be *» much as 10 ytjji 
(USSR) In the dcvclbpih* cduhiries, wticrt women tuCfer 
inore ihin me^ from i heavy womoMd^Jioc^ uryjct 
deficienciei. the is narrower and *om«um« revered. 




irvhouv or 0Dun>^d 



f 



Kt^TERNAL MORTALITY 

Rjjiini^heaJih ^undards for women in ihc^Third World «• 
quires _cas%^cceM to maiemaj and child care^ service in- 
cludjnp anic' and posi nauJ cair. maiemiCy care and family 
planning 

Dcmtht per lOO.OOO Uve BlrOii from deUvwio, comply 
atibfu in prt«niiK>. aSDd&irtB WSid Ibe pocrperium 



WATER 

Women are ihe tinivertal wiicr carriers: spendinl_betw*en 
one and four hour* a da> m its coUixyon^jyrKl usualJjr 
irihipbtinp ii in heavy pati or jHickets on iheir heads or 
baclcs The di^un^e from_i_h_ejL home Jp a source of clean 
water iv cruciaJ i_o the _s_iAndard of hcahh and hy tiene in 
Uieir famjl>c%_ The !nicmauonaJ Dnnking Water Supply 
and Sanitation Decade's goal is the prbvi^iibniif wic arinJi- 
ing water and samtaiibn to aU b> the year 1990— a formida- 
ble ta^l. 

TWd World Moelr 



Wnmen and education 



SCHOOLING 

r ^ dnfilet 6t mikft^ccrulG i«tit II-H otroDed In schod 



(1975) 




AMCUCA 

Id jevml African and Aaan counth« the p^t^ lhan 
the $imsxk:% impty because of a huge female 4t)tM>Jt once 
^opubw ye^ « awv*«id diie lb the ISS * chanfc in 
pv^maj expectaboni Tor gtHs. 



ILLirERACY 

NelHy two -*it of eycrs three jU iterate people m ihe ^orld 
in iriKoen. Resistance b^ Th^rd World women^o oUier 
Qpportunilie»_ of raisinj their quality of life— better Jiulri- 
ypn. f*miJ>^pianninf . domestic hyiene— are very closely 
aASOciaiod with literacy. 





AmCA 



SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

Maoy Khools have ^tlrht; »ubj«ru' and 'bbys' 
iObjeets Id labst eounfiies: 
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WORKING STYLE INVENTORY 



Si^^^een situations typical of those faced by Peace Corps Voianteers in the 
past are described below. Four different ways of handling each situation are 
described next. Select the way of handling each situation which you prefer and 
assign the-number "4" to. that choice. Select your next preferred choice and 
assign a "3" to It. Assign a "'Z'^ to the next prefer and then a "t" 

for the least preferred choice. Assign your numerical choices directly on the 
scoring sheet attached to this Self -Assessment form* 

This form is designed to help you assess your b\^ j5ersonal preferred styl^ 
of handling situations which you are likely to face during service as a Volun- 
teer, tater, you wtii analyze the results yourself and will be given bppbttuhi- 
ties to try but different ways to handle similar situations i 

ASSIGN A "4"^ "3"^ "2"^ or a "1" IN THE ORDER OF YOUR PERSONAL PREFERENCE 
FOR HANDLING EACH SITUATION DESGRiBED. PLACE YOUR RESPOND DiRECTLY ON THE 
SCORING SHEET ATTACHED TO THIS SELF-ASSESSMENT FORM. 

Situation 

You are entering your assigned village to take. over an appropriate technol- 
ogy project. The Volunteer you are replacing has Jlrea^ is 
three years old. You have had brief discussions with village leadership and get 
the sense that the project is being received with mixed results. You have been 
asked to address_a meeting of village leaders to introduce yourself . How would 
you prefer to handle the situation? (Respond on Scoring Sheet!) Choices^: 

1. Present your approach to the project and ask for questions and advice. 
_ 1 : 

2. Seek the leadership's view of the project and identify problems. 

3. Ask the leaders to describe their g^ project, as well as 
other pressing needs the village is facing. 

4; Ask the leadership if you can. sit in on this meeting and become better 
acquainted with village needs befbre addressing a meeting. 

Sttaatton #2 

You have been assigned to help the largest village cooperative_fceepLtheir 
financial records straight and to provide general manageffient assistance to coop 
leaders. Tha cooperative is operating at a deficit^ and membership is declin- 
ing. You need to decide how to prioritize ybur time from the following 
choices. ^ 

Choices i 

5. Develop a balance sheet arid iricdiiie statement to analyz^i causes of the 
deficit. 

r 
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6. — ^Wbrk'lrfith cbbp iMnaget and bookkeeper to identify causes of deficit 

and declining tnetnbershipi 

7. Encourage coop leadership to call a membership meeting to discuss the 
causes of deficit and decliriihg membership. 

8; Qbserve everyday func:iohing of the coop arid informally talk with 
people who belong and do not belong to the enterprise. 

situation IfS 

You have been assigned as_a teacher in the local trade school in manual 
arts. A disagreement has arisen araSSg the faculty abbUt whether to emphasize em- 
ployable skills-training or preparation for advanced training. You are about to 
attend a faculty meeting to discuss these issues. You are the only expatriate 
member of the faculty. What Is your strategy? 

XlUoices 

9. Publicly state your point of view indicating a willlhgriess to listen. 

10. Meet with influential faculty and seek to influence them to your point 
of view. 

11. Seek the advice of fellow faculty and follow iti 

12. Take a position in public and attend the meeting to listen and learn. 
Situ ation i^A 

You are assigned to a small vegetable cooperative project which has been 
underw^ for several years. There is very high interest J" the project ^^png 
the village at large. However, the local leadership has just decided all coop^ 
labor must be assigned to re-building the bridge recently flooded out during the 
rainy season. This is planting time for the vegetable coop. What would you do? 

ehoices 

13. Persuade the leaders to change '.heir priorities, at least to enable the 
bnce-a-year planting in the veg -table fields 

14. Help the leadership Identify some alternatives to choosing between the 
vegetable crop and the bridge. 

15; Help the local vegetable coop manager develop strategies to try to get 
the local leaders to recbrisidet. 

16.- Join in and facilitate bridge repair in ar. effort to complete it in 
time to also plant vegetable plops. 

Situation ^5 

You are in the last six months of your tour. It is unclear whether you 
will be replaced by another Volunteer. The .local .project cbmratttee is urging 
you to be sure to finish a gravity irrigation project you leave. ^Jou^re not 
Jure you cart complete it is the time allotted. How will you handle this 
pressure? 

O 
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17. Try as hard as you can to cbmplete the project. 

18. Lead a planning meeting with the local/ project committee and staff and 
try to develop alternative strategies. 

19. Concentrate on developing skills in local project staff to enable theta 
to complete the project after your departure; 

29 i Pass the dtleniffla on to the local project staff leaders arid eticbiirage 
them to solve the problem and tell you what to do. 

Situation ^6 



A new counterpart has been assigned to your food production project. He/- 
she does hot have the connections with local district officials which the previ- 
ous counterpart had and seems unable to use cohriectibtis to get heeded inputs. 
If you do not get the needed inputs soon, serious food shortages could result at 
harvest time. What will you do? 

Choices 

21. Use your previous associations through the past counterpart to ensure 
the required inputs are received in time. 

22. Develop strategy with new counterpart to provide ihtrbductibhs and con- 
tacts to enable him/her to get inputs in time. 

23. Ask new counterpart to develop plan to get inputs, and critique plan. 

24. Encourage new counterpart to go out and try to figure out how to get 
needed Inputs. 

Situation if7 

You have taken over an agricultural production project of the "green revo- 
lution" type vH.th a "niDSt prbniisihg farmer" briehtatibh. _ There are two very 
progressive farmers using the new technologies arid greatly increasing their cul- 
tiyated land. Most _ farmers in the areahaye not adopted the new practices^ The 
viiiage leadership is predicting scarcity to starvation next year if food pro- 
duction is not greatly increased. Where will you focus your time? 

Choices , 

25. On increasing food production by whatever means, including using the 
progressive farmers as "model" farmers for others. 

26. Balancing between ehcburagihg the prbgressive and working directly with 
more traditional farmers. 

PFH.^^i^.^nS traditional farmers and training them in new agricultural 
practices. 

28. Identifying why traditional farmers are not adapting new agricultural 
practices. 
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Sttaatton //8 

The vlliage to which yoa have been assigned has a native bee-keeping prdl- 
ict going and are highly mdtiyated about it. Your assign^ Is .a general agrl - 
:ultural asslgrimerit, but you happen to know quite a bit about bee-keeplrig arid 
:an see some ways to help improve their already succes sful .project . They have 
jhowri rib iriterest iri using you in that way. How will you respond? 

C hoices 

29. Speak to vtiisge and project leaders laying gut some of your ideas for 
imprbvlhg the project arid suggesting ^change in your asstgranenti 

30. Make a suggestion from time to time^ inf drinally , demonstrating your 
competence in this area. 

31. Share your dilemma with your counterpart arid seek his/her advice arid 
follow it. 

32. Move ahe^d with your asslgnmerit_as_ plarinedi beih^ to any future 
opportunities to be helpful in an informal way with the bee^keepirig. 

lituation ft9 

You are beginning the second year of your two-year teaching contr 
lave been able to introduce some Innovative methods, and students arid fellow 
lacuity have responded will arid beguri to edapt them. Some students in particu-- 
ar have "blossomed'* under your direction. What are your priorities for the 
text eight months? 



Choices 

33. Focus on blossoming students and bring more Into the fold. 

34. Orgaiilze special teacher-training seminars to broaden and deepen Irinb- 
vations in curriculum and teacher practices. 

35. Seek opportunities to co-teach with cbiiriterparts to solidify innova- 
tions already adopted. 

36. Begin planned .withdrawal to lessen dependency on you for sustaining 
innovations adopted. 

tituatibn #10 

You are ahealth and nutrition specialist assigned to a community clinic 
dth a very vague and general assignment. The needs surrounding you are oyer- 
helming^ but you don't know where Co begin. The clinic director seems glad to 
iave you; but has provided no specific direction. How will ybu begin? 



37. Assess your strongest field and nake a concrete proposltibri to the 
director to clarify your role. 
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JB. Ask for a meeting with the director to matuaiiy explore his/her prior- 
ities arid ascertain where you can be most helpful. 

39. Ask your counterpart's) ±f you can observe them for a month in hope of 
identifying areas where your skills can cdinpleraeht theirs. 

40. Conduct a cotnmuni needs assessment and develop your role In response 
to commuaity needs ^ 

Sitdatton #ii 

You are a technician assigned to a well-drilling project in a community 

where potable water is in short supply. You know how to dig a well and have 
demonstrated how to do so. Hdweveri in this culture , manual labor by men is 
frowned apooi They are happy to have you dig wells while they watch. What will 
ydvi do? 

Choices 

41. Continue digging to model that manual labor is b.k. and^ by example^ 
influence local men to join you. 

42. Meet with influenttai leaders ^nd point out the necessity for potable 
water and its relationship with health problems in the community. 

43. Meet with couhterpart(s) ansd try to get them to help you solve the 
problem. 

44. Stop digging welts and focus your attention on overall cdrainunity needs 
and how ybii might help meet some of those needs. 

Situatibh ^12 

You have been working as an athletic coach in the community and, under your 
<il-?^??ibn, the copnunity h produced outstanding teams. It is a matter of con- 
siderable pride to community leaders, and they have asked you to continue to 
win. You have noticed little parental involvement; however; and in order. to win 
you have focussed attention on a small number of talented youth. How will you 
change the situation? 

Choices 



45. Try to maintain your winning teams, while organizing new teams x^th 
more fbciis on parental involvement among new team members. 

46. Call a meeting of existing and new parents and_ make a condition of 
your continued coaching , greater parental irivolvenierit all around. 

47. Seek parental assistance in coaching, organize new teams ^ and focus 
your time on training new coaches. 

48. Spread your^/'winners among newly organized teams, minimize importance 
of "winning"^ and concentrate on parental involvement to identify new 
needs. 
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situation trij : 

Ybiir cduntetpart is becoasing increasingly _ dominating daring pro'ject_ commit-- 
tee meetings* As his/her confidence and skill. has grbwn^ you have jgladly_ given 
more responsibility to the counterpart. But, it seems to you other committee 

members are becoming more withdravm from the project. You want to/ build a 

strong project team, father than just one strong counterparts What should you 
do? ^ . / 

Choices / 

___ 

49; Raise the issue directly with the coun offer to lead the 

next - commit tee meeting to demonstrate participative lead^ership 
skills. / 

/ _ _ _ 

50. Provide help In planning the next nieetirig and make sgm^ 

gestions to the counterpart about how to modify leadership behavior. 

51. Watch for opportunities to provide feedback, ask the counterpart ques- 
tions about how she/he thinks meetings are going, and reinforce par- 
ticipative behavior. 

52. Leave the situation alone and count on the committee to call the 
counterpart on dominating behavior, then reinforce and offer to help. 

Situation //lA 



You have just been assigned to a project which is a mess. Your counterpart 

appears. to have, opened a small shop for a second income and is not showing up 
for project work. Coimunlty leaders are unhappy because th^ 

<r±th a lot of enthusiasm. They have asked you to take over and straighten it 
Dut. How will you proceed? 

j^hoices 

53. Take over and straighten out the project first* then deal with the 
counterpart problem later; 



54 . Cohf roht the cpunterpattvrtth his/he provide ongoing 
consultation until both problems are more manageable. 

55. Present counterpart with pressing project problems and ask him/her to 
suggest solutions and plans to implenieht solutions. 

56. Call meeting with leaders and counterpart and facilitate a problem- 
solving session as first step toward project reorganization, 

lituation ^15 

Ydii aire working in a community vd.th aribther vbluhteer. Ybii have jiist be- 
•P'^^-^^^ts.^^l^t- other volunteer has deeply offended the leaders because of 
iresscode behavior i- The level of distress in the community is rising arid inhib- 
iting the success of both of your assignments. How will you handle this? 

57. Speak to the other volunteer immediately and strongly suggest she/he 
change inappropriate behavior. 
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58. Consult with the other vpluriteer and try to understand reasons for the 
bohavlbr In a tiiutual prdblem-sdlvlng manner i 

59. Bring Influential cdmmunlt£ leader(s) and the other volunteer together 
to mutually explore problem and solutions i 

6b; Encourage local leaders to go to volunteer on their own and offer to 
be available if they need help. 

Situation #16 



Your counterpart is moderately skilled and experienced and moderately in- 
terested lh your project. _She/he does not s_ee_the_project as_ady her/his 
own careers The village, however, is vitally interested in the projects How 
would you handle this situatlbri? 

Choices 

61. Try to get counterpart reassigned, and temporarily take over direction 
of the project until a hew person is assigned. 

62. Spend time with counterpart trying to identify ways in which his/her 
role in the project can both meet project goals and career aspira- 
tions; 

63; Work with counterpart on career goals and help her/him develop strate- 
gy for pursuing them^ iricludlrig leaving project if appropriate. 

64. Facilitate a meeting between cbnnnuriity leaders and counterpart to see ' 
if they can cdine lip with a mutually satlsfactdry sdlutldn td the prdb- 
lem. 
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SCORING SHEET 




(A) 




(8) (C) 


(I 


1. 


: 2i 


3. 




5. 


6 ; 


7. 


8* 


g. 


io. 


11. 


12« 


13. 


i4. 


. ' 15. 


16. 


17. 


is. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26i 


27. 


28. 


29. 


36. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34 i 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38; 


39. 


40 i 


41. 


42; 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Total 



Instructions: 



Ente? y5af responses for each of the sixteen sttaations above. Assign^a -4" to 
your first choice, a "3" to yoar second choice, a "2" to your next choice, and a 
"1" to your last choice In each situation. 

When you have responded fully to each set of choices, total the nuibers verti- 
cally In csach cblumh. 
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AGRICU LTURE EXTENSION 



DeflTiitlbn and History 

S 

AgriGultural Extension has a long and varied history. Someone Jong ago 
discovered how to "cultivate" a plant yielding food. This gatherer began to 
cultivate, and Agriculture was born. Someone else noticed this innovation 
and Agricultural Extension began. The diffusion of agricultural innovations 
pre-dates many things. In a sense ^ then^ so does Agricultural Extension. 
Broadly speaking, Agricultural Extension is a very wide spectrum of activi- 
^■^^^ from spdritariedus irifbrmal information-sharing to scientific or 

even esoteric study. 



In Europe , the United States , and other radre-develbped countries ^ Agricul- 
ture has become more scientific in the last two centuries. It is how recog- 
nized as a science or technology.* .During that time Agricultural Extension 
has changed too. It has become more and more systemic, insti tut ibnalized ^ 
and fbrmal. In the Third World ^both of these phenomena are much less 
apparent, however. The history of Agricultural Extension revolves around 
the rise of science and economics in Agriculture and theiricreasihg awareness 
of development issues. Agricultural Extension in less-developed countries 
especially is a hybrid affected by both factors. Science and development 
have dictated sweeping technological change. 

Systems 

There are some systems of Agricultural Extension which are clearly defined 
in its history as stages or types which are the bases bf all others. 

Spbhtaneous ^^.^^P?'^^^'^^^"^ " system was the first and Continues to 
be tlie most basic form. In it informal cdmmuhicat ibh 
ocurrs among farmers and thdse arbuhd them^ hot 
necessarily purposive in agricultural terms. Ihfdrmatidh 
is shared as part of more general social intercourse. 

Farmer In the United States, the spontaneous system solidified 

Netwdrk during the 19th and early twentieth centuries into a. 

self-conscious network of farmers organized for the 
purpose of sharing ideas tb help ^ach bt-her survive and 
prosper. In European cbuhtries similar networks sprang 
^P'_ ^r^^^^^ly^^sihess and gbverhment came to participate 

though it remained funded and controlled 
by farmers in the United States well into this century. 
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eoioniai 
(Plantation) 



Rural 
Change 



Research 

Education 

Exterisibh 



At about the same time^ European governments sought to 
catalyze agricultural production In their _ colonies 
abroad^ especially cbricerriihg cash crops like tobacco, 
sugary coffee i and tea. The Colonial (plant atibri) system 
arose whereby the gbverhraehts selected and delivered 
infbrmatibri, inputs, credit, arid market cbritr bis to 
iricrease riative,^farm prbductibri. Mbre fbrnial arid 
ceritralized thari the United States Farmer Network, this 
Agricultural Extension system included some of the 
first expert non-farmer extension workers. 

In the mid-twentieth century, the independence move- 
ment among fonner colonial empires gave rise to the 
Rural Change system. Based on the Colonial system, 
which constituted a prototype in the developing worlds 
this new form was designed to change rural values, 
behavior, and activities in accordance with governmental ly 
planned growth and develbpraerit, Ideas^ inputs^ plaris, 
and innovations were imported by the gbverriment arid 
imparted to rural families by extension workers from 
outside rural areas. 

The Farmer Netwbrfc iri the Uriited States gradually 
became everi more institutionalized. In fact, its 
fiirictibri was takeri over by the federal and state 
gbverrimerits . I^nd igrant uriiyersi tes came to replace 
the exceptional farmers as the sources of information^ 
and formal research, education, and outreach activities 
superceded farmer interact ions i Overseas the "green 
revolution" of the 1960 's and 1970 's took this form. 



Commontty in the 1950 *s and 1960 's, and more recently again ^ the 

Development United States government ^ the UN ^ arid the British 
government i^iri India) designed a specific fbrm bf 
rural change extehsibri tb address rural ccmmurii ties 
as whble eritities. Outside exterisidn workers brought 
the dembcratic process and a general knowledge of* a 
riumber bf techriical topics into rural areas to stimulate 

community development as a political and economic 

"grass roots" protection against poverty (and ^7 tbeir 
thirikirtg, communism). This was an unusual mixture of the 
community scale of the Farmer Network with the outside 
influence and support associated with other forms of 
Extension . 
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The Research-Extension Systeni Is the pre^errilnent form of ^Agricultural 
lixtenslon In today's world. It is how most Americans and Europeans would 
define Agricultural Extension, For example, Webster's Distionary described 
extehibn as "a program which geographically extends the education resources 
of an institution- by special arrangements to persons otherwise unable to 
take advantage of such resources." Another recent definition calls 
extension ''brgariized activities designed to convey technical information 
to farmers and others". What activity, organized how? 

C. Extens ion Fbrtnats 



The phrase now synornyous with Agricultural Extension is "directed tech- 
noiogicai change'!. Specifically, there are a number of activities which 
typically come under the heading "Extension Work". These are: 

1. Cbriveritlbriai Extension * A conventional extension program 
includes personal on-farm visits by extension agents to 
(usually larger progressive) farmers* These farmers may 
adopt suggested techniques and provide demonstration 
plots; or the agents themselves may cultivate dembnstra- 
t ion plots » 

2* Trainift ^^n^^i^l t Extension * Extension agents inay receive 
regular fortnightly trairiirig, arid then come to villages on 
a regular schedule to give groups of "contact farmers" 
specific recommendations dri cultural practices, 

3. Mod ^iFarmer* Y^H^g^.ggg^P^ elect represent a tlves : 

(a "model farmer") to attend weekly or fortnightly training 
programs -^t some administrative center. The models farmer 
is then obligated (in theory) to report back to the grcxip 
what is learned at the training program. 

4- Parmer Training Programs * Training programs can be developed 
for various time periods * During the dry season it might 
te" for a few weeks or cobre. At a busier time, training would 
be limited to a few days. In otTier cases, farmer training 
centers can provide training throughout a whole agricultural 
year to farmers who reside in campus-like centers . 

5. Has s g omma nt ca ti on ^ Radio programs, can offer, farmers 
information* Demonstrations can be conducted at market places » 
fairs, etci ^ 

6. Models . Innovative progressive individuals and villages can 
be identified and used as models. Their successes can be 
highlighted in media and in large meetings^ and others can be 
transported, to examine their fields and villages. This approach 
highlights farmer-tb farmer exchange. ^ 
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7. MMrl^t^^rdcesgeg of T^v^frislog; Farmers often obtatri some 
inputs for agrtcaitaral innovations (seeds^ fertilizer, 
tools, chemicals, etc.) through regular cbmmerical networks, 
including stores or merchants at periodic markets- With the 
inputs can come irxfbrmatich on how to use them; Various 
prograuis can Improve the capacity of this system to diffuse 
material and Informatidh, 

8. Paira-Statal Corporatj^m^ A para-statal corporation can supply 
inputs (and usually credit to buy them) through ^ a separate 
bureaucracy^ Farmers may be required Co sell all production 
of certain crops to the corporation, to assure repayraenf^ of 
inputs and to provide state procurement of desired c6mnK>ditie8 . 
Field agents responsible to the corporation can give ihstruc- 
tibhs to farmers; 

9. Farmer Controlled Organization. Voluntary associations controlled 
and financed by farmers have played a valuable role iti many 

countries in identifying innovations and Inputs that fill 

specific farmers needs. Training can be through local neetings 

of members of the organization. ^ 

■} ^ 

10, Management Education . Literacy training arid basic mathematics 
education can be stressed to increase a fartner^s access to 
information, and to improve his ability to gauge the value of 
any innoyatipri. Tliis type of education could te incorporat ^ 
in normal primary education or in shorter training prbgraiiis. 

This list is not comprehensive or systematic-. Various types of 
prpgraras can be adopted simultaneously and will cbmplement each 
other; The point here simply is that there Is a wide range bf 
potential formats in which farmers may obtain knowledge^ about new 
^ agricultural techniques • / 

in most countries there are vairibus aetivlMes at J dif ferent lovms of 
Agricultural Extension which exist siniul^ciieously. In the Thxrd^W^ 
in particular i all bf the sys teiils were icported with eclectic glee. 
For example', in many developing countries there is ji. government 
Research Education Extension service and ?» deyelopm^ 
Change service side by si^le. Most of the pcvernm^nts of these, less 
developed countries began with a Colonial (plantation) Agricultural 
Extension system in place. in many of these countries the sj^tem 
wltHin which Peace Corps Volunteers work is this Colonial sys t em in 
transition to be a Rural Change or Research^Extehsibri system; 
Extension Farmer Networks were and ar a a rare thing in less developed 
countries, although Spontaneous Extension activity gbes oh of its own 
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accord* The factor which makes TliirdjJp rid extension systems oi®t 

distinct from their American counterpart is no tradition of farmer 

control; America's enormous government Research Extension system 
features little farmer control now, but it grew through various stages 
of direct farmer control and financing. Colonial and Rural Change 
systems; aioog with the exported version of the Research Extension 
system, have always been for farmers » never of^ them, and constitute a 
very different response to agriculture Issues » It is in this 
situation, based on the tradition of Extension work from the outside^ 
that volunteers practice their own peculiar brand of Agricultural 
Extehsidh. 

D. The Extehsibh Process 

The extension process begins when the emphasis shlfjzs frcwi the development 
and testing of new practices to their prdmotioti. The extension worker 

takes over from the research worker, and his mission is to promote the 

adoption of proi|i table new practices among the farmers he chooses to serve 
iti the area to which he is assigned; 

We use the term extension worker to refer to any agricultural field worker 
who is assigned the task of promoting new practices.^ The concept of 
extension is not limited to the formally cbhstituted official extension 
services. ^Some of the best extehsibh work is done ISy autbhbmbiis 
agencies.) The counterpart of the extension worker, in. the agrb-lhd us trial 
system is the salesman. 

In practice there is tib clear >l±he ^f demarcation research 
^utnct-lbn-ehds^hd t fUtidtidii begins* This is esisecially true in 

places where both the research and extension programs are underfinanced 
and understaffed and subject to political pressure to produce results. 
The research porker may reach as far down as the result test to verify 
his original hypotheses, and the extension worker may reach as far bade as 
the central experiment station to find any new practice and promote. Even 
when the process is weii-^rdered there is a rational area of overlapping 
functions v^ere close cooperation between the research and extesnsioh 
systems is in order. 
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Adaptive Research 



Small-plot experiments 
(national station) 



Regional experiments 
( regional sub-station) 

Farm* experiments (local) 

Result tests 

Result demons tf atlons 

Mass application 

Advice to Farmers 



&ctensibn Work 



The field trial or result test can either be considered the last stage in 
the adaptive research proces or the first step in the extension process. 

a. The Demonstration (The Result Demonstration) ; The Denons tratidn, 
or result demons tr at ton ^ is the first stage in the prdmdtidn of a 
new practice. It is not a testing procedure as is the result 
test. The objective of the demphs tratloh is td demonstrat e 
the profitability of a proven (locally-tes ted) pra ctl^te undie r 
farm conditions. How much work will be involved In demons tr a-- 
titig the new practice will depend upon the degree to which the 
new practice deviates frbti exlstltig practices . If the new 
practice is just a matter of adding or substituting Inputs, 
very elementary demons tratldn procedures will suffice; but If a 
hew practice represents or involves a change In work procedures^ 
considerable on-the-spot ins tructton may be reqxilred in 
cdrij unction with the demonstration. 

Mass Application^* Mass application is the second stage of the 
promotion of a new or improved practice. It is the cainpalgri 
stage — the goal is to persuade _ large numbers of farmers to 
adopt a nev practice. A campaign should not be undertaken 
unless a very high degree of certainty exists abdut the 
profitability of a practice arid Its range of profitable adoptions 

For agro-Indus try I mass application of a practice which employs 
a commercial input aie a ns mass sales. In a flourishing. exchange 
economy, agro-industry can be counted on the assume a large 
share of the costs of promoting the mass appllcatlbh of new 
practices . 
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In ali the stages of development, deplbyment ^ and acceptance of new 
practices which precede the mass application stage, the critical 
limiting factor is technically sound information. At the mass 
application stage, the critical limiting factors to adopt ion are 
very likely to be: the availability of key commercial inputs 
at a reasonable price and the avatlabjltty of prodQction credit. 

Empirical Adj 4;^stment of Practices by Individual Farmers 

Adequate testing of a practice will indicate how profitable it is likely 
to be under a range of representative conditions and what adjustiKnts 
need to be made to adapt it better to representative environments. But 
no two farms or two farmers are exactly alike even though they may be 
classified together for sampling or tes t purposes. For each farmer and 
farm, there exists the possibili ty* that any given practice can be even 
more perfectly adjusted than it was at the time it was originally adopted. 
Farmers continue to adjust or modify practices to the unique circumstances 
of their individual situations by employing trial arid error met Hods. Bet te 
educated farmers may even use the more sophisticated liiet employed by th 

research extension system to conduct their own result tests. 

Irif brmatidri Feedback and Maintenance Research 

The research extensidri system is riot a drie-way street in which practices 
become fixed at the exterisiori end of the continuum and the only variables 
are the new inputs that are pumped iri at the initial phase. New technology 
must not only be developed, promoted, arid dissemiriated; it must be 
maintained, sustained, evaluated^ arid improved. 

New practices are never fixed; Farmers, after they have accepted a riew 
practice i adjust the practice by trial arid error procedures to the unique 
circumstances of their individual situation; The adjustments some farmers 
make may be significant enough to communicate back to other farmers 
through the extension system; 

\- 

From Mtchael gibbons' A gricultu re Extension Manual , draft version, In 
preparation for I.C.E., Peace Corps Washington. 
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EXTENSIO N WORKER ROLES AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 



lODvenients/ 
Ideation 

functions extension worker style of relationship required by 
resembles ope r ation w/ fanners tasks 

Regulation Policeman Disciplinary Hostile Extensive 

local 

,^ travel 

Debt collection Dun Predatory Hostile 

4f 



Data collecting Survey enumer- Monitoring^ Passive 
and reporting a tor arid clerk clerical 



Input supply Trader Commercial Servicing Regular 

and rationing presence 

in HQ 

Advisory- Consultant Innovative Advisory Travel and 
cum-research _ HO 



Ro be r t Chambe r s ^ Two Frontiers in Rural Management: Agricultural 
Extension and Managing the Exploitation of Communal Natural Resources 
( Brigh ton , England : Institute of Development Studies at the 
University of Sussex, 1975, p. 
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EXTENSION, TRAIN ING A ND DIALOGUE: 

— A NEW APPfeOAcii por tanzanIs: — . 

Dr. James Vrieis* 

Journal of Adu^ Education 
University of Dar es Salaam 

Extension y Education and Development 

Tralhltig and extehsioh work with farmers is both ah educational effort and a 
ffiearis of development » and a part of that development; Before we can begin to 
criticize traditional training and extension techniques and advocate new ones ^ 
it is important _tb be clear as to what we mean by deve logmen and 
extension work related to this goai« Until recently, development was usually 
defined in economic terras such as changes in the Gross Natibnal Product^ per 
capita and economic living standards, Tralning^_ and especially agric^ 
extension, were viewed as an economic development tool; as an investment in 
human capital on which a return was expected This implied a direct function 
approach to teaching and learn±ng which was focassed on "practical" skills and 
immediate pay-bfTs. 

This view has changed over the past ten years due to concerns about income _ 
distribution, dependency on government, and other social and political concerns i 
Now almost every statement, about training and development mentions the impor- 
tance of participation, mobillzatidn, equalityj^ arid self— determination. Since 
independence ,_ the. party and the Tanzanian government have defined development as 
liberatibh. Develbpiiieht is: 

'*A permanent revblutiori_ for the total liberati pf_the_ 
people of Tanzania and Africa from all forms and manifes"* 
tations of domination, exploitation^ oppression^ humiliation, 
weakness, racism, poverty , ignorance , disease,^ misery," 
^ Daily News , 19753) "For development has a purpose: That 
pyPB^s^-is -the liberation of man, _It is _true that in the 
Third World we talk a great deal about economic develop- 
ment~but the goods are needed to serve man j services are 
required to make the lives of men more easeful as well as 
more fruitful. Political^ social^ and ecohbmic orgahizatibh 
is needed to enlarge the freedom and dignity of men; always 
we can come_back to man - to. liberated man. - as the purpose 
of the development activity." (Nyerere, 1976) 

Develbpineht is thus more than a change in materlc. >;elfarei farming practices, 
or yield per hectare or return per man-day of labor. Development involves 
changing people^ changing their consciousness or awareness and helping them tb 
become "beings for themselves"— ' making their own political, cultural, and 
economic dectslonSi "The expansion of ^Man's) own consciousness, and_ therefore 
power over himself, his envlrbrimeht and his society, must therefore ultimately 



* Edited by the Training fr^ Rural Development Staff - Tanzania 
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be what we mean by development." (Nyerere, 1976) Edacatlon is thus both an end 
and a means of dev • ..P^y^.ipp?^I>t which depends on the_ actions of men 

requires a change ih_their cdhscibasness^ so that they are the determinant of_ 
their own actions. Farmers follow a given practice not because of traditional- 
itsm, bat because they see it as the best method in face of their own particular 
situatibh. To change these practices demands a change In awareness which 
convinces them that a different fdrtn of action better meets their ileeds. 

Failure of th e- Tog-Down Approach 

Unfortunately the farmer of ten does not become "bet the sense that he 

or she obtains a significant benefit from the forced practice^ This reveals one 
of the fallacies underlying the ttaditlbiial approach; the assuiiip that all 

recommended pract ices_are good and that the experts are always right. Expert- 
§pce and research in Tanzahi shgwri that many practices either recommended 

to the farmers i or forced on them» did not benefit the farmers, and their rejec- 
tion of them was quite rational. Thus, while many, recommendations are good, 
experience has shown that when evaluated from the farmers 'perspective many do 
not solve the farmers' most pressing needs and are therefore unacceptable » 

This brings us to thesecond fallacy of the top-down approach: The assump- 
tion that farmers and villages are ighdraht . It is true that many of them have 
tittle formal education and are illiterate; it is not true that they have learn- 
ed nothing and know nothing. ? It is unfortunate that in Swahili the same word, 
jlnga, can be used for both illlteratia and ignorant^ because the two cannot be 
equated). Farmers, through experience and the informal sharing of ideas,- have 
§?Y?i^P^^_§ ^^^i5:^_pf _^^^^i?^g^ agricultural production and survival in an 

often harsh environment i they also have a better understanding of their prob- 
l^™s»_needs^ priorities^ resources^ values^ attitudes^ local culture^ etc. 
Educators and extension agents tend to be outsiders and caembers of a different 
socio-economic class. Thus^ both the extension agent or trainer and the farmer 
or villager have some knowledge necessary to bring about change in practices . 
The scientific knowledge of the researcher needs to be complemented by the more 
natural knowledge of the farmer to bring about a critical understanding of the 
problem, arid the basis for action; 

Th?_third major fallacy of the top-dolim apprpa the assumptigri that 

knowledge can be given or extended. by. the trainer and extension agent. know!-- 
?dge canno c be poured_ into the adul t__ learner_ like _ tea_ into. a_ cup ._ _ Informed _ 
action develops tn_ learners as a result of interaction with information, the 
situation^ and fellow human beings. Learning is not ah activity of a trainer, 
but the learner, and involves a change from one way of understanding of doing 
something to another. Adults in particular have developed attitudes and ways of 
doing things. Learning often involves the rejection of existing ideas and 
acceptance of new ones. 



This leads to the importance of understanding the farmer's present knowledge 
and understandings and^hese foundation of any new learning. Only 

an active interaction with ideas and_other people can result in the learner 
really understanding new ideas and iiiakihg them his or her owrii instead of it 
merely being someone else's ideas ^ 
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Finally, another major criticism of the tbp-dbwraapprbachi particularly 
irapprtarit in the Tanzanian context, is that it baiids a dependency relationship 
between experts (of ten seen as representing government) and farmers and 
villagers. It means presenting the farmers with solutions to their problems 
defined in the first place by the expert analyzing their problems 

with them in order to fully understand them, and then, a solution cooperatively; 
The traditional approach makes the farmer feel dependent on y the continued advice 
of the trainer or extension agent, and it fails to teach him how to analyze and 
solve problems on his own. 

Instead of seeing men and women as theend of development ; it treats them as 
a means --- tools to be manipulated as efficiently as possible in order to 
achieve the goals of those in power. in face or the above, it seems fair to 
P^^plM^? J^*}?? the present ^ prevailing approaches to adult . education and exten- 
sion work are not only ineffective, but actually are detrimental to the develop- 
ment of Tanzanian farmers and villagers. 

The Dialogue Approach 

The dialogue approach, illustrated in Table 1, is the opposite of the tra- 
ditional top-down approach. Its essence is the horizontal sharing of^^ideas 
between trainers/learners, learners/trainers ia a process of reflecting and 
§^tl?g_9rt_tb§ world in order to understand it and control it.better* It is. 
based on faith in people, in their ability, in cooperation with others, to be 
able to understand self and situation, and to act on it and change it* 

The dialogue approach assumes Chat both the trainer or extension agent, and 
the student or farmer know something about the subject of inheres t^ especially 
if the goal is for the learner to apply what is to be learned. Although one may 
have more general or abstract knowledge, and the other may have more informal 
and specific knowledge, this difference does not make one or the other superior. 
It is the shared knowledge both have in the situation which is superior. Within 
the constraints of each party^s environment , each can learn and change as a 
result of interacting with the other. 

While all farmers have some knowledge, they are not always aware of this 
knowledge. In fact j because they are constant ly told that they are backward^ 
lazy, ignorant, and thereby made to accept that they a^e hopeless ^ they often 
feel_ that they know nothing. When farmers, can be drawn oat in dialogue as a 
8^P°P» ^h^y .^F^ .^.f .^y'^P.F^??^.^^ Jhow much th^ t^ndw, collectively^ 

about a wide range of production or development problems. it is important, in 
the beginning', to draw out what t farmers or villagers already know to be able 
to build on it. As Mwalimu Nyerere points out, by drawing out what the farmers 
know, which j:an only be done through dialogue, and by showing the relevance of 
what is known to what is being learned, the trainer achieves three things: 

..- - - --- - -- - -_ - / 

He has built up the self-confidence of the man who wants 

to learn, by showing him that he is capable of contributing. 

demons t rated the relevance of experience and obser- 
vation as a method of learning to be combined with thought 
arid analysis. He has shown what I call the "maturity" of 
learning - that is, by sharing our kjibwledge, we extend the 
totality of bur understanding and own control over our own 
lives". 
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The trainer's rol^^^^^ i ogae is pot to present fe^^^^f^;^^^PjV;^^f^;^"t! ' 

^ ^--o i^„^„^^ oyaTT^^nar^bn o f prob le msi To ask tne le arner co 
M°.iT;^^:^?!elt I^S^iiiS probieL tprStlES^ng;. l uiowiedge °r learning 
ncally_reriecc ar.^ ac- ■■■ ^ farmer will never learn Che beneflt_of_a 

cttce and'the ^le^^Ls ^^a ted^^Eh^ t , until he hast.ctu.lly tried it and 
n thought about his experience critically. 

mers themselves being developed. 
Plalbg ue Feas i^ble ? 

Let us examine two objections to the use of the dialogue approach often made 
extension agents, educators, and government officials. 

The first is that it is impossible to engage in^^i^lggue with farmers or 
Jj!ll|l?l bScauSe they kno£ little or nothing about modern agriculture or 
how to make a village cooperative work. 

^he second objectibh is that it is too slow and expensive; that our problems 
nSd olgent solution and, therefore, cannot wait for a long process of 
dialogue to take place. 



Table 1 



TRADITIONAL AgP^QACH 

Educators teach and farmers 
are taught. 

Experts know everything and 
the farmers know hbthing. 

Educators pos^^as the authority 
of knowledge and have a monopoly 
on It - which they perpetuate. 

Educators/experts thinks and 
farmers are thdiight abbiit • 

Educators/experts are active 
during learning and farmers 
issive. ~ 



MALOGOE APPROACH 

1. Educators and fanners are 
both involved in learning. 

2. Both have knowledge to con- 
tribute tc joint learning. 

3. Knowledge is tlw Property of 
everyone; no one can or 
should nibnbpblize It. 

4. Fariaers are encouraged to 
think on their own. 

5. Both educators andfarn^rs 
are active during learning* 
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Reaching Small J^armers (Role Play) 



the Farmer 

Mary is a farmer with five chl^^^^ ages ranging from 3 to 17, her very 

old father^ and a 19 year old nephew^ ail living in the satae cdmpound* They 
work their 4 ha farm together^ though the nephew and the two older children also 
attend a local ag schooii Jfary^s farm Is 1/2 ha of forest, 1/2 ha of swamp^ arid 
3 ha of cleared hill land surrounding their compound* They also keep a small 
flock of chickens i 

Their staple food crops ^reptize grown on the hill iaridi supplemented by 
vegetables siicH as greens grown on raised beds around the compound for home 
consumption as well as marketing. Cassava is grown as a dry season hill land 
crop. Mary's tomatoes and spinach grew well last year and she made a small 
profit, through her maize yield was do\^ from poor ralns^ There are periodic 
infestations of insects in the field and in the storage biris,^ and nematodes are 
a problem. There are usually not enough women around to do the three normal 
weedings, and water for crops and for domestic use was scarce last year. 

Mary wonders this season. Her nephew' sschpol fees (which she pays) have 

doubled this year, and he'll be around less to help with work because he is 

studying for the big graduatip^^^ exams. She met the Peace Corps Vbluhteer named 
Tia in the_ village working with the Ho Ho Ho (Help ourselyeSj, Help others^ Hand 
on]^ Agriculture Project . Tia said she was coming today to talk Jto Mary about 
becoming a Ho Ho Ho farmer. May enjoyed Tla's visit last week when they walked 
around her fann and raised so many questions • 

The PCV 

Tia has been in the village for two months doing her corranuntty analysis . 
Her Ho Ho Ho and Ministry Agriculture Sup memo yesterday 

encouraging her to get more farmers involved in the project. Apparently the 
program sponsor (a cons of arctic and antarctic philanthropic 

organizations) is pressing for results; 

the Deveiopment Program 



Ho Ho Ho's servicies to farmers^ in cbrijuhctibh with the local Governmental 
Extension Service^ include: 

-New varieties of soybeans, fruit trees, 
maize > a tomato/eggplant hybrid called 

the "Promiscous Lit tle^ebby"^ and 

spinach. Yield were two times greater 
than local varieties when the new varieties 
were tested for this areas by the local Ag 
Research Station in small, plot trials at 
the stations 



Hand harvesting and weeding tools for 
sale at cost on a lease/baying basis ^ 
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-Backpack sprayers* including a hand 
pump model arid a motbtized version 
are available for Ibaiii 

-The following insecticides are available 
at cost: Sevln, Malathton, Parathion* 

-Plant spacing reconnnendation for the 
FiO Ho Ho varieties* 

-Fertilizer is available on a cash sale 
' basis only, in conjunction with two day 

workshops on application rates and timing 
for the Ho Ho Ho varieties • 

-Workshops on the construction of Small 
storage silos made from local i^tertals 
using an improved design from West Africa* 

rhe Task 

Ti?i iiiust select from the available practices those most applicable to Mary. 
:ah you develop a rationale for why the farmer should adopt any practices? 
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EXTENSION GUI DELINES 



ersoriai Notes For Peace Corps ^ Voignteers 



;ss you have a prof essional ag background^ your ideal role is likely to 
be that of an i ntermediary , working within an established and viable crop 
or livestock improvement program that has adequate technical support. 
Given, the vagaries of PG programming and host - country realities, you may 
very well be expected to fill in any technical assistance void by acting: as 
an adviso r or even an innovator ; Remember this phrase: "Agriculture is a 
iocation^specific endeavor wittT few cookbook recipes and little opportunity 
for instant innovations" • . There is no way that you can make up for lack of 
?^^9y^^te adaptive research which takes time, money, and scientific 
discipline and expertise. 

Do everything possible to obtain the needed hands-on and technical skills 
required for your assignments Yoa need to know the WHAT, HOW, WHEN, and 
WHY of improved practices and possess the deductive ability <^this takes an 

understanding of basic ag tech concepts-) and field exper li^ce for 

troubleshbbtihg arid for adapt iiig-_recbnimendat ions to varying conditions. 
Don '^t shy away from prof essidnals^ f armers^ seemirigly ponderous tech 
references, or the field, they are your learning laboratory. 

j_ _ - 

Whenever possible, work within. the iocai extension system, W3t^ as an 
independent agent whose accbmplishmehts aire likely to evaporate when you 
leave. ^ 

Don* t jump into ext^gtesj ^ n wo rk tod quickly : puririg the first growins 
season^ you'll have much to ^iearn from local farmers, extension workers, 
ag supply stores, produce truckers^ technicians * etc. about your work 
area's agr Icul tural enyi ronment which includes soils, climate, pests, 
diseases, farming systems and practices^ land tenure, credit, etc. 

At the risk of belaboring the obvious, your language 45^ki 11 and development 
workei^ skills are crucial. — — — 

Get out arid meet the farmers in their fields and begin to^stabiish a 
rapport. Get .your hands dirty by pitching in on field tasks andby piittirig 
ij>_yo!4r_own plots tbo^ Too many extension workers have the "white collar" 
syndrome. 

Narrow down your target: You can't possibly reachall farmersl identifya 
group of "contact" farmers with the help of village leaders^ small farmer 
cooperatives, and extension work^ super-progressive 
farmers may be Ibokedupon as too exceptional 1^ others you're trying to 
re^^ch. Good contact fanner usually more effectives in promoting proven 

practices than extension workers themselves, and this also fosters 
self-reliance arid true skill transfer. 

If pressed into an advisor role, don't play "expert" but try to EDHGiWCE 
farmers instead so that they learti the 4ma^ , hdw ^ wheti^ arid why . . Remember 
bpw frustratlrig it is when a doctor hands you some pills and says; "take 
these", without telling you what's wrong or how to prevent it. 
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9. Never -promote -or deraonscrate a new practice that has riot been adequately 
tested under lb.cal conditions; 

10. Don't automatically condemn seemingly primitive or unprofitable growing 
practices; There is asaally more to them than meets the eye; 

11. Be humble and have a realistic attitude coricerrilhg your skills. Any farmer 
can make a fool out of any PCV or even out of any expert. However, it 
works the other way too. Each of you holds part of the key to better 
yields, but it takes cbbperatibn fbr thiiigis tb work. 

THE^^MAU^FARMER AND HIS RSSPQNSE TO CHANGE 



In the develbping countries, most small farmers with whom extension workers 
have contact are farmers in transition from traditional to improved production^ 
practices. They're aware of outside inputs like fertilizers, insecticides^ and 
vaccines for Itvestoclc and may actually Be using one or more of these, though 
usually in a haphazard manner. Although their first priority is often subsis- 
tence, btice these needs are met^ there's a strong motivation to produce a 
marketable or exchangeable surplus . 

Mach of the solution tb hunger and rural poverty in the developing world 
hinges on the small farmer's ability to increase his/her returns from tradition- 
al crops by adopting, appropriate improved production practices. Appropriate _ 
Seans In harmony with the ehv irOhmetit and the cultural^ and economic situation of 
the farmer. "Improved varieties ,_ fertilizers C chemical, or_prganlc;, ag chemi-_ 
cals, new equipment suited tb small scale farming, and technical assistance. It 
dbes nbt imply the total abandonment of traditional growing practices but, 
rather; the incorporation of suitable hew elements. 

Obstacles to Change 

I . How Change is Perceived 

Most small farmer are very keen observers of their surroundings and show a 
fine sense of timing_in _thtir farming operations. However, since tradi- 
tional farming systems tend to be static and heavily reinforced by cus- 
tom, they lack a built-in system for appraisal. As a result, small farmers 
often have difficulty making the type of comparative judgements needed to 
evaluate alternative practices. When cbhfronted with an improved appropri- 
ate technblbgy, they may fail to perceive the benefits for several 
reasons: • ' 

a. Failure^ understand that a^new practice and^ a tradltibhal^-otte^ 
are interrelateg^ For example^ traditional plant densities 

C populations; are often too low to take full advantage of 
fertilizer use (I.e. a maize ear can only grbw so big); 

b. Failure- to anderstahd the relat:ibhshj.p bgtween inpu t, timin g , 
and method ; An insecticide may got be effective unless applied 
at the right stage_ in the Insect'' s life, cycle. _ Phosphorus 
fertilizer may be largely wasted if left on the soil surface. 
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c. Failure to realize that beneffe^s exceed costs of effort: 
THis_especlally_ likely iii the case of Ipriger term *' 
investments or projects like soil conservation^ llffling, 
and cbmpbstihg. 

^he tendency to jpyerestimate xhe variability of resaits f Q£ 
a given practice :_ Qn the other hand, extension workers 
cend jt:o_ anaeresnmate this variability. The actual 
variability irange of change) of a new practice can be 
easily determined by elementary statiyical analysi s^ of 
gield^ trials conducted on area farms. Field trials 
t result tests ) are des igried to compare a new pr ac t ice 
or "package" _of practices with the presejit or "tradtt tonal" 
practices . They are conducted simultaneously bh a number 
of local farms to obtain an ovetall idea of the new 
practlce(s) performance In the area* Appendix D of 
the Pe/ EGE Traditional JFi^ld^X^ manual shows how to 
conduct an elementary statistical analysis of properly "T" 
run field traiis» 

2 . Ri ^-^vo 1 d an ce ; 

Farming is subject to riuraerbus risks from weather^ pests^ diseases^ price 
fluctuations, and other uncertainties. Fo farmer, these risks 

are accentuated by his/her precarious _ economic conditions. Much of the . 
smaJ-J^ f armer ' s supposed cdnser vatj^sm is r^ally^^v^ty^^hrew^ 
attempt to avoid or minimize* risk ^ This trings up two important points: 

a^ Farmers are more wilitrtg to undertake risks in their market- 
orierited enterprises than in their subsistence activities. 

( . __ 

b. They are mbre likely t accept practices thSt redi|ce risks than 
those that might increase them. They are reluctant to replace 
traditional methods whose variability* of outcome is known with 
new methods of unknown or possible greater' variance . 



Extension workers should be fully aware of the risk factor of any new 

practice j as well as its likely pr<?f itabiitty ; before, deciding to promote 
it . Both researchers and extehsigh w^ 

are proae to exaggerate the claims for a new practice, while farmers 
?)^tUrally discount _tHeta>_^^^ ^ experience often justifies the farmer's 

attitude, Making conservative recommendations is a vital extension skill 
we'll cover further bh» In addltlbh^ you should be able to conduct cost/ 
benefit studi ^s^ > 

3 . T^ Change Agent and the New Practices 

The farmer usually becomes the scapiegbat when improved pr act ices fail to 
gain the desired acceptances However, it*s a serious mistake to assume' 
that such failures are always due to some Inherent resistance to change. 

In many deyeloising areas^^ _f pli^f^tlces^ b^ 

promoted that haveri't been adequately proven or adapted to suit local 
conditionsi^ (Retpeinber the cdU^^ agriciiltuta such 

a location-specific endeavor with few "cookbook" rectpes)^ This "promote 
bet ore tei sting syndrome is common atadtlg PCV's. 



d. 
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in some cases, host country extension workers may be underpaid, 
uhdertralned, bogged down in adralnlstratiye tasks, and lack 
suf ficient. farinec . rapport. Foreign extension workers such as 
PCV's inay be handicapped by lack of training, local experience, 
arid credibility, as well as by language inadequacies. 



Traditibrial C ustoms and Food Preferences . .. . 

You may already be aware of sot^ o£ the problems in.thia.area but will 
learn a good deal more about them during training and once in-country 
"Social, religious^ and food customs and values ^ can greay.y__af feet 
I?fcept4nce of new practices, however , beneficial .A good example is the 
general preference for white maize over yellow maize in mpst^reas ot ^ 
Latin America, despite the letter's significant content of Vitamin A and 
white maize's widespread deficierity. 

farmer Incentives and Irifrastruetural Deficiencies 



Small farmers seldom enjoy equal access with larger ones to the modern 
production factors i.wolved in change such as credi^, tech assistance 
transport, roads, ag supplies and equipment, etc. The land tenure and 
dii?r?butlon situation may also effectively dampen farmer incentives and 
can low prices arid lack of marketing facilities. 

Ideas, Conditions for P^^ o mo^lng improved Crop Production ^Prae4uLces t^ 
Small Farmed 

1. The new practice doesn't increasp farmer risks. 



2. It doesn't depart radically from current practices or require 
corist-^.erable retraining. 

3. The potential gains exceed the added costs by at least two to one 
(This is the beriefit/cOst ratio). 

4. The needed commercial inputs and associated services involved with 

the practice are readily obtairiable at reasonable terms. tor ^ 

example, the spread of improved maize varieties in Kenya^was greatly 
iideS by th^ establishment of a network: of 100 small seed suppliers. 

5. The practice has been 4;lioroughly tested in the area where it is to 
be introduced. 

6. The pay-off from the new practice occurs in the same crop cycle in 
which it is applied. 

7. The costs of the hew practice are within the farmer's means. This 
usually implies access to reasonable credit . 

We're well aware that these ideal conditions are seldom present in small 
farmer agricultu^i in a develbpirig cburitry, so let's look at some _ con 
Crete ways of maximizing farmer response to improved practices under the 
less optimal conditions you're likely to encounter. 

y 
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MAXIMIZING FARMER RESPONSE TO IMPROVED PRACTICES 



Dectdtng whether to Test or Promote a Practice 

WeVye seen there's a great temptation to omit the local testing phrase 
of a new practice before introducing, it* __Thi_8 has probably caused more 
failures In crop improvement programs than any other factors However, 
there are some practices that offer a high pay-"bff under such a wide 
range of cbriditibns that a general recommendati^ ^ ^ 

winner without extensive local testing*. Good examples are a moderate 
application of NP fertilizer to a cereal crop like Mize at planting 
t^™§_§^ong with a moderate N sidedtessing at knee-high stage, mulching 
vegetable beds under low moisture conditions, or the practice of deep- 
setting tomatoes when they^ re transplanted . .Unfortunately, the high 
return-widely adapted new practices are the exception in agriculture. 

Before we look at the factors that determine _the need for extensive 
local testing of a new practice ,^ you should fully uiidersta 
difference between a result test (field trial) and a result demon- 
stration. The result test. is designed.tb obtain infbrmatiOT the 
suitability of a new practice and not to demonstrate or promoteit. 

The result demonstration Is the first step in prbmbting a Ibcally 

ptov^eri (through prior result tests on local farms) -practice to farraersi 
it is a serious. mistake to conduct result demos of unprbyen practices 
and can seribusly cbraprbmise the exterisibri worker's credibility. 

Factors which Decrease the Need for Extensive Lbcal TesfcLng-o^— a Genera ls 
Recdmmendatidn before Pr cMno tlng l£ 

a. I^calgrbwing conditions are uniform over the work area (soils, 
climate, management level, etc) 

b. The adaptive research on which the general recommendation is ba^ed 
was technically adequate and was subjected tb a rigotbus 
analysis (including statistical analysis). 

c. The adaptive research took place under growing conditions simiiar 
to those of the work area. 

d. The new practice •represents a single factor change (bhly one 
new input br change) • 

e. Capital requirements are low i 

f • The potential benefits are high and hbt subject tb real variation. 

g. No changes in growing practices are needed. 

h. the extension agent has had prior experience with the new 
practice. 

i. The new practice reduces costs brshbrtages replacing a higher 

priced or less available input with a lower priced or more available 
one. Examples: Substituting an animal-drawn cultivator fbr 
laborious hand weeding i 
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Some Ne^ Pr^ctlc^s and their Relative Need for Extensive Local Testing 
Prior to Promotion 

a. A new (improved) cro^-var4^: Very extensive local testing needed 
along with detailed analysis of the results. 

b. Ferti lise r u se: Low to moderate rates can be _ re copiended on th^^ 
basis ot limited local_testing, lab soil tests, and diagnosis of 
bbyidus visual hunger signs Higher rates should be based on 
local farm.experiments I result trials^ and individual farm soil 
testing. __Considering the many local variations In soil ferility^ 
general recommendations of ten result in the application of too 
much or too little fertilizer or the wrong nutrient combination. 

For example, applying oniyN to a soil also deficient in P 

(phosphorus) may give. the_ farmer only 25% of the yield response 
obtained when both are applied. 

c. Mechahizati<>nr^ Depends on the model and type of equipment i 
appropriate technology, small scale_equipmerit usually has a 
wider adaptation than most new practices, although soil and 
weather can affect performance. 

d. Change i^ crop rotation ^r a new cropping system ; Very extensive 
testing is needed Vat least several years>i 

e. DlBeasp and in sect Control ; Chemical and Cultural laethods^ have much 
wider adaptation than blogi cal ones.- At least some limited testing 
should be done with specific chemical and cultural controls before 
promoting them to farmers. 



f. Chemica l weed- control ; Effectiveness varies greatly with different 
soils and weather conditions; local testing should always precede 
promotion. 



g. Irrigation practices ; Feasibility studies conducted by experienced 

technicians should always precede the installation of_a_new 

irrigation system; possible negative envirdritnenta l effect must also 
be examined (i.e. salinizatibn, ground water depletion^ malaria, 
biiharzia, etc). 

h, Introduction to a hew crop : Very extensive testing is required. 
How to Make Conservation Recbmmehdati^ma 

■ \ . 

Researchers and extension workers tend to exaggerate the benefits of a 

new practice* while farmers usually have a more objective attitude. Here 
are some tule-of-thumb adjustments for arriving at realistic claims: 

1. Dlscdutit— the-^amount of yield increase claimed for the hew pra^t4ce4^ 

a. Ah experienced extensionist. with lengthy local experience can 
discount claims pragmatically. 
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b. Result test data. is representative: Discount expectations 
of increased yield by an amount equal to the standard 
deviatibh i;a raeasure_of statistical variance that you can 
calculate using Lhe PC/ICE Traditional Field Crops manual) i 

c. If the recommendation is based on outside data, discount 
the yield increase by at least 25%. 

^» l^.^^st results occurred under a better than average crop 
year, discount increased yield claims by at least twice 
the standard deviation or by 35%. 

2 • Make an additional discount fjoj^^les s than dptimum -emplbyment of the 
new pr acrti^e by farmers 

For example: The effectiveness of recommended fertilizer rates depends 
greatly on proper timing arid placement. There are no rules of thumb her 
Usually, the n»re complex the practice and the more new skills involved, 
the greater the discount should be. 

3 • Make cbriservative economic estimates on returns 

A new practice's potential economic returns make fertile ground for 
exaggerations 

?ase all estimated costs and returns on "farm gate" coists and 
prices so that items like transport and commission are included. 

b. Use harvest time prices when estimating returns. 



c. After calculating the additional costs for the new practica(s ) ^ 
add on an extra 10% as a safety factor i 



NOTE: Obviously you might end up discount ingclairas to a ridiculous extreme 
y^'^.^PPll^^ all the above guidelines. Remember that the purpose i 
to make claims realistically conservative, so use your judgement. 



Ways to Reduce Risks Associated with New Pgac^t4o a& 

Aside from assuring that new practice3_are_adequ_ately tested, locally 
before promoting them^ there are several other ways of reducing farmer 
risk: 

^» 1^*8 ysually better to encourage farm^ to try a new practice on 

only a portion of their land. This reduced both risk and hesitation 
and also enables the farmer to make co mp? "t Hons ; 

b. In the case of purchased itiputs,^ recoraraendations should be geared to 
P?<^viding the low budget small farmer with the maximum return per 
dollar spent rather than maxirauffl profit per hectare » This is 
especially true for ;a high cost Item like fertilizer ; since yield 
responses begin to drop off as rates increase, low to moderate 
dosages will give the best return per dollar. (Bigger farmers can 
work ori the "K-Mart principle" of high volume^ low return per dollar 
which gives maximum profit per hectare) ^ 
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Make sure that farmers thoroughly 
and why of the new inputis or practtce(s) . 



the how, what , when ^ 



Small farmers in any area will vary In skills, capital, and 
management ability. The extension service should. make sure 
that its recommendations are tailored to the needs of the 
majorl^t^ but should also make provision for the special needs 
of more advanced fanners. 

A "package"-Qf practices that addresses the riiaidr yield-limiting 
factors simultaneously may also reduce risk under certain conditions, 



XHe "J^ackage of Practices" Approach 

In most cases, low cropyieids are caused by the_ simultaneous presence^ 
several major limiting factors, rather than by one single obstacle. Whena 
specially developed and locally .-adapted "package" of _ improved practices is 
used to overcome these multiple barriers , the results are asually_much more 
impressive than those obtained from a single practice approach ,__ Improved 
practices tend to complement each other and produce yield Increases that ^ are 
considerably higher than the sura of their effects when applied individually. 
Some examples: 

1. In a trial ia ladxa, a hybrid maize variety yielded aQQO ^S^^^gn^ /u 
compared to 2DDD kg/ha for a local variety when both received kg/ha 
of nitrogen plus adequate weed and insect control. Hpweyeri_in village 
demonstrations, the same hybrid yielded only compare with JL|00 
kg/ha _for_the local variety when both were grown without fertilizer under 
traditional practices. 

2. Results from a trial conducted with wheat in Mexico 



3. 



Treatment 

Irrigation 
Fertilizer 
Irrigation + Fertilizer 



Yield Iricr^asB^ 

5% 
135% 
700% 



In trials with_grain sorghum, ICRISAT (an international research center 

for semi-arid tropical ag in India) found that improved varieties, 

fertilizer^ and better raanagefflent each increased yields when used alone. 
However, the yield gain from applying all three practices at^once was 
much higher (5370 kg/ha) than the sum (3640 kg/ha) of the individual 
yield boosted from applying each practice by itself. 

A specific crop "package'^ consist of a combination of several locally 
proven new practices which are also tested in_their_ combined torm. Fe^ 
packages are readily transferable without local testing and modification. 
Most packages include several of the following practices: an Improved 
variety, fertilier ^ changes_in plant poput a^tion and/or spacing , improved 
cdritrdl of weadi^est-diseases , and improvements in land preparation, 
water management, harvest ^ and st<>Fage^ 
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It should be stressed that a package does not always have to _invoive 
considerable use of commercial inputSt In fact ^ extension efforts can. 
often effectively focus initially on improving basic management practices 
that require little or no Investments l[i,e- weeding, land preparation, 
changes in plant populations and/or spa^ings,^ seed selection, _tiraeline8s , 
etc). This helps assure that small farmers benefit at least as much as 
larger ones, eispecially in regions where credit is deficierito 

A sound package, usually prod^ considerably higher yields and returns 
than a single input approach; 

2i The likelihood of a positive response is greatly increcised, 

3. The ^esults of the single practice approach may not be impressive 
enough to encourage farmer adoptions 

Disadvantages of the "Package" Approach 

1. If the package fails, farmers may conclude that all of the individual 
practices are unproductive. 

2. More adaptive research and local testing are required to develop a proven 
package for ah area. 

^* The package may favor the larger farmers who have better credit 
access needed to purchase the add.?d inputs; 

4; Unavailability of a component input or its faulty application may make 
the entire package fail (i.e. an overdose of insecticide that severely 
damages the plants). 

Making Ag Research arid Extehsibh More in Tune with Small Farmer Needs 

A surprisirigly small number of farmers iri the develbpirig cburitries are 
actually following the recommendations of researchers and extension worker. 
We've seen that the farmer often ends up the scapegoat if the extension 
programs fail^ although infra dcf IcdLericies or the iriapprbfjriateriess 

of the new farmers* practices themselves may be actually to blame; Why are 
farmers, extension worker, and researchers often so out of touch with each 
other and what can be done about it? 

i; There is a tendency for researchers to get bogged down in over- 
prof essibrialism^ resultirig in a lack of farmer-oriented research and a 
hesitancy to venture out beyond the comfortable cdrifiries of the 
experiment station 

2. Farmers, extensionists, and researchers each have complementary experience 
arid skills needed to sblv the crop improyemeritpuzzle| they can't 
alone. Farmer, feedback is vital to successful extension efforts so_ that 
practices can be made truly apprbpriat Likewise^ exterisibriists shbuld 
maintain close contacts with researchers and experiment stations; Such 
three way cbbperatibri hblds the key. 
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THE RESULT DEMO PLbT-J^S AN E^CTENSt ON TOOL 



ii WHAT is A RESUtT DEM9 PtOT? 



Designed to provide farmeris living proof of the benefits of a new practice 
or package of practices; it's actually two plots (improved arid traditional) 
compared side by iside* 



II. RESULT DEMOS AND THE RESEARCH-EXTENSION CHAIN 

Developing and testing new practices vs. promoting them; where do result 
demos ritf 

A quick look at the Research-Exterisiori Chairi: 



Pure Research - Biological Sciences 

Basic Research - Agrici Sciences 

Applied Research 

ADAPTIVE RESEARCH: "Castomiztng" reconraiendations to local agro- 

envlronmerits 



DEVELOPING 



AND 



TESTING 



Small plot tests at riatibrial arid regional 
experiment stations using promising leads of 
applied research 



PROMOTING 



Qn-farm experiments :. The "best bet*' practices 
clerived from the small plot trials are tested 
at various levels (rates, etci) and in varying 
combinations under bri-f arm cbriditioris . Due to 
t hei r corap lexi t y and need for precision, they 
should be. supervised by researchers and 
assisted by extension workers. 

Qn-farm iresult tests : The most promising pr ac- 
tice or "package" is tested for prof itabiiity by 
extension workers arid fanners urider actual 



farming conditions, 
saitabtlity. 



This is the "acid test" of 



EXTENSION 



Result demonstrations (or Result-Method Demos) 

Method Demos . 

Other extensiqri tools 

Farmer Feedback and Adjustment of Recommendation 



Researcher 



Extension workers 



Farmers 
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Promoting practices without adequate prior testing is a comon synd^dme 
EongPCy' 8 arid extension workers. Nb wonder farmers often appear to be 
ssistaht to change. 

II. HOW TO SET UP A RESUtT DEMO PLOT 

1. Select ari appropriate practice or "package" to demdristate 

a. Giveri your lack of local experience and tlm| ro adequately te^^^^ 

practices, rely cn the local extension s ervice to. provide appropri 

Ptiolri..8T ^! ^vs^heck_to s^ ^ i£^ adequate local testing^been 
done; the amount needed will vary with t tie practice; i.e., select 
THg-'an adapted improved crop variety requires much more lengthy 
local testing than the use of mulch or insecticides. 

b One nract i ce vs. a packages Although a package taay be roie complex 

and cost more, it may be "t he only way to achieve good enough 

results to interest farmers. A well designed package actually 
reduces farmer risk. 

c. The practice(s) chosen should be af f brdabla, adaepd . an ^roita . ble^ 
for the majority of farmers in yo-HF-aTil— Extension se^ykef that 

really havi th^.tr act together ^i^i^f "S^"?'^ ^IdSuSted 

farmels into several reco mmendation ^om ains , each with an adjusted 
package to reflect variations in soii^ topography, econonic 
circumstances, etc. 

d. G estation period ; At least in areas where extension efforts are^ 
relatively new> p ractices that produce results i? weeks or months 

S0?6 liket) lo be readily accepted than thor;a requiring longer 
periods. 

2. Select a cooperating farmer (or organization) 

a. muU^n the demo on vour own 1 arid. Farmers are most gP^^ssed by 
the results obtained b y other farmers, not by a PCV or ag agenL. 

b. Choose k ey farmers who are influential but not necessarily the best 
or most progressive , since they may be regarded as eccentric or as 
favored pets of the exterisidri service. 



Group demos on rented larid are OK^ but the group^ should be a^P?e-^ 
existing one (like a co-op) rather than one specially organized for 



c. 

the demo. 



d. Sirice the farmer or farmer's group should do mo§t of the actual 
work (this makes the demo credible), be sure tha^this_ is _ 
uriderstbbd. This brings up the question of whether the inputs 
should be donated or charged for. 

3. Choose a Suitable location and layout 



a. 



Site criteria: A conspicuous location with good exposure like near 
a road or^l tll. The larid arid soil should not be a typically^ 
?aK?ib?5 ot unfavorabie but representative of target farmers' 
situations . 
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b. Size: Large enough Co be realistic but riot so big that it's diffi- 
cult to visually compare the traditional and improved practice- 
plots side by side. A couple hundred sq. meters per plot would be 
adequate for a inaize demo, with less area sufficing for too re in- 
tensive crops tike vegies. It's also easier to_ firid_ cooperative 
fanners if they know that the plots will be small^ thus minimizing 
any perceived risk. 



Plo t_ J^y-aut : Decide the best way to show off the derao to an 
aud^lerice^ plus consider audience size. A side by side layout 
better thait a front and back layout. 



is 



SIDE 
BY 

Stun: 



TRADI- 
TIONAL 



IMPROVED 



IMPROVED 



TRADITiOrsIAL 



FRONT 

AND 
BACK 



ROAD 



It *s usually best if the rows run frorit to bac^: rather_thari 
parallel to the viewing area. This makes ic easier for farmers to 
enter the plots. 

4. Provide adequate sapervis^':on of the demo 

a. Both the extension worker and the farmer need to be thoroughly 
familiarized vs^ith the v/hat -y why » when , arid how of the various 
operations involved. 

b* Make sure the rieeded inputs ate on hand. 

r. Moke sure that the iriputs arid other practices are correctly applied 
on schedule* 

d- Avoid Che tendency to favor the improved practices plot by giving 
: it an unreal.iotic amount of TLC. 

e. Keep accurate records, including rainfall which will help arialyze 
the success (or failure) of the derao. 



PROMOTION AND FOLLOW UP 

1. At what stages will the demo produce visible results worthy of farmer 
attention? i.e. only at harvest or at earlier stages too (lifce color 
and plant size difference). 

2. Arranging farmers visits 

a. Unsupervised, anscheduled "stop by anytime" visits : Need explaria- 
tpry _signs_iri writing and with pii:tbrial explanations for thofje 
who can't read. This type of visit should only be a supplement to 
supervised visits. 
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b. Supervised > sch eduled visits coiiducted periodicaiiy at key 
stages. Since new practices usually require a cpmbinatibri 
of explahablori and j-nstructibtv, a combined result-taethod 
defflo raay be appropriates However^ dont count on farmers 
being convinced enough to try the hew practices even by the 
time successful demo reaches harvest stages Also, farmers 
may not be able to apply the practices till next cropping 
season* 

It's often appropriate to schedule separate method demos 
at_a later date (i.e. even well after the result demo). 
Suchmethod demos should be timed to coincide with the 
cropLs actual prbductlbn cycle and may inyolye several 
staggered method demos to that farmers can learn the new 
methods within a month or less of having to apply them. 

c. Any result _demb scheduled visit sessld should provi^le 

farmers with realistic cost-return data for the practices. 
Researchers and extehsibh wbrkers tetid to exaggerate the 

claims and benefits of a new practices- Be conservat 1 ve 

yet realistic. Remember that a typical result demo is 

small scale and therefore more, pampered then when farmers 
implement the methods on larger fields. 

V. WHAT ABOUT THE "SPONTANEOUS" DEMO? 

A spdritanedus Demo is a very effective type of demo using a farmer's field 
that already demonstrates the benefits of what ybu* re .trying to prom^ One 
advantage of the spontaneous demo that it escapes the possible stigma of 
appearing contrived like a purposely organized result demo. 
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THE USE eF THl MltHeB BEMONSTRATION 
AS A TEAeHING DEVICE 

Prlnclfi l M of le a rn i ng as a ppl i ed to the met i tod demons mtidri. 

A meth(^ demonstraUon organized system of teaching people hov to do a 

practice or skill. It has been used in many countries since extension first came into 
existence. The basic principle of the use_of this method of teaching people is that the 
people are taught a skill, one step at a time. It hasjong been known that peojple learn 
iiiore, retain more and learn faster if the information being taught is presented in 
definite, clear-cut steps, where each.sihgle step advances the learner one stage nearer 
to the completion of the skill. 

Th e sense of he artog 

The method demonstratiq a teacher and a learner. This requires a 

teacher who tmderstends how people learn. An understaridihg bihbw th^^^ 
employed in learning a sk^^ ability to teach. The sense of hearing 

plays a very useful and Important role in learning, but it can easily be pdirited dut that 
learning certain skills can tal;e place ^J^hout the use of this sense, A deaf persdri 
can be taught to do most tasks ex(^Bpt^ th^ose requiring t^ of the ear to do tfie^jd'cJT 
People have been taught rather complicated si:ills where the teacher an^ 
had ho cbrhrhbh language ability. Thus the s^e^nse of hearing is not absolutely es- 
sential for some forms of learning. About ten per cent of the skills we learn are 
attributable tb the use of the ear. 



Hearing has limits in learning 

Imagine hdw limited ydur learning would be if hearing was the only one of the five 
senses you possessed. It is almost LmpPlsible for a pei",sbh tb tell another how 
painful it was when he broke his arm. Could ydu tell anbther persbri the difference 
between paraifin and petrol? There are mdre effective methods bf teaching than by 
just telling. Hearing alone is not enough. 



There is evidence tb support the argument that the use of the eyes is not absolutely 
essential, to learning, biit admittedly, sightlessness is a far greater handicap here 
than deafness, Abbut 35 per cent of the skills ^ye learn ai\? accomplished through 
the use df the senses of hearing and seeing. These are not, hard and fast figures 
siiice individuals vary greatly in the use of these senses. It is definite that the com- 
bined use df the two senses serves the learner td greater advantage than the use of 
either of them separately. 

We learn skills best by doing 

There Is dnly drie way of kndwing that a skill has been learned, and that is when 
t;ie teacher actually sees the learner ddirig the jdb that is being taught. The use bf 
the hands (ddirig)^ along with the applicatidh df hearing and seeing, increases bur 
effectiveness in learning a skill. Seventy-five per cent of all skills learned make 
use df the senses of hearing^ seeing and doing, Sbme skills may require tlie sense 
df taste arid smell. We use dur sense of ta;;ta td determine when milk is sburing. 
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"wc use cur sensr of snwl! to ciistli.puish.lvtwo.eti rsiu-aifm and petrol. Q^^^^^ 
llmltallona of the use of these sdrises arise from any danger coming from this ac- 
tlvity ^« do not identify poisonous insecticides by taste, nor do we detect poisonous 
gases by smell. 

Your subject must be tiiiiely^ 

Before deciding what you will demonstrate, it is a sbUrid practice to be certain the 
subject meets a few Ijastc requirements. TWs can be deterniined by askmg yoursell 
first" is the subject timely? It is not time to demonstrate coffee pruning before the 
tree is planted, it is not time to demonstrate maize harvesting when it has just been 
planted. It is not timely to teach farmers how to operate tractors when they do not 
own them, and may not for a long *'hie. 

;f must need the skill. 



The next question to ask yourself about the subject Is: does the^i 



skill? th» fact that you feel the farmer needs to be taught a hew method has little 
bearing on "the farmers opinions. You caS say the farmer heeds a ^^V.^hen^t'e has 
so decided for himself. If you cannot convince him he has a real need for the subject 
you plan to demonstrate, perhaps it is not time to attempt to demonstrate it. 

If he cannot^aXf ojd^ tt^^on't teach it 

The tiurd question is; can he afford^ Again, if the farmer does not believe he 
.•an afford it, lie will not adopt your practice. It is only when he Can be convinced 
thvtt he cannot afford to farm without adopting your practice that he will ask you to help 
him to learn to use the information. 

The materials must be available. 

There yet remains another question: ^rg the materials available? It is of little 
use to c°lect the subject of a newliybrid maize to be planted if the seed is not avaslabie. 

The questions asked about the subjecHo be domonstrated seem to be ^emeti^^^^ 
but many a demoiistratTon lias been doomed to failure before it was started, simp.y 
because one of these questions could not be answered - Yes. 

How to use tl4e^ n ietiiriri deinbnstratloh 

It is Helpful to think of a demonstration from the standpoint of three periods: 

Before the hieeting. 
2^ At the meeting. 

3i After the meeting. 

Careful planning is required for each of these periods. 
Before the meeting 

In setting up the time for a demonstration, we not oiUy to thiiik of the Ikdu^^^ the 
day, the month andlho season. There are other considerations about the time. It 
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would not be a good tihie to give a dehidii.s-i ration wjion you woulU run into compoti: 
tion with another meeting, or perhaps a visit to your area by a V.I.P. Such cdmbeti^ 
tion would be diHicult. 



In regard to a £laciB for a denibhstratibn,.tlie important thiiiR s to be certain that 
you Jiav* a satisfactory site at which to hold it, Tiie key point for each consideration 
n planning a^demonstration is to jlan ahead. You can be sure to have a site arranged 
ii'°L^''u '"^"^^ "P^^ejl ahead of time. Should you request a fanner to use his 

hS^iiil .^w^u"!'" ^''""^^^ disappoiHting to learn he 

had already planted his maize the day before. 

Us* a title which attracts aiy audienee 

fh^M^hf"* ps an appeal is hot always an easy job, but it deserUs 

hr.»^;.Jr*' ''h ^ ^ n^agazine by its articles! A farmer may 

ll* ^dejiionstration by a tide which appeals to lUm or her, or he may 

^"f "^^b«C3"f /^ f"led to arouse his interest. If you study your audience you 
can better know what appeals to their interests. 

Te a ch o ne thing at a time 

Your plans should be made to teach the farmer one thing at a Uma. You -.viU Only 
conftise the issue if you try to cover the entire area of coffee culture in one dehioh- 
stration. He will remember most of the details about one phase of coffee culture, 
but he may forget several vital points made at a demonstratiBn given^n planting 
pruning, mulching etc.' Plan to teach one thing at a time, it is best not to divide a 
farmer s interests between several phaso.s of :>n enterprise, vet a demonstration 
must provide a challenge to the farmer if he is to consider it worth his while to attend. 

Watch your tank age 

The language to be used at your demonstration may well spell success or doom 
to your performance. Language is hot referred to as meaning only the vernacular 
you will use, but even more impbrtaht is the choice of words. / Plan tou?e language 
.It the level of your audience's ability. .People are rtbt impresspd by big iarcls. Why 
say ''di-chioro-di-phenyi-trichlor^etliane'' when you mean D.D.T.? The farmer 
may not even have heard of D.D.T. in whirh c;.se it would be \vise to refer to it as a 
dawa*caUed D.D.T. Aristotle said: '^Think liUL- ?. wise man, but sj)eaR in the language 
of the people", it is, the best assurance that you will be uiiderstodd. 

Relate to experience 

Whenever possible relate^io exppfvjnce of people. One exahiple of this was heard 
at a demonstration. In placing fertilizer in a ring around the base of a coffee 'tree, 
the demoristratbr was asked why he old not simply put the fertilizer in one pilej He 
was able tb relate tb experience as follows: he referred to the rbbts bf the tree a.^ 
tlie nibuth bf the tree and said: '*when you want food vou put fobd tb vbUr mb-jth 
FcrUlizer is tree fbbd, put the fertilizer to the moutfi of the tree - the r.-int.s". The 
farmers understand this kind of talk because it relates to ovory day exporichcb. 

* medicine 
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A farmed wh5 has lost a Urge part of his crop to insect damage fini^^^^^^^ 

the economic importance of a recurrer.ce. Make your comparisons relate to the past 

experiences of your audience. 

^i-eady 



Embaraasine moments may come about at your demonstration because yoa failed 
to inc^udfan i&m on your list of materials. You may not be able to get a particular 
UeS i? you ^iiit until the last minute. It is possible that the duka* sold the last can 
5f B.D.T. the day before. Plan well ahead to have your materials on hand. 

Be ready for questions^ 

Research will assist you to answer the difficult questions asked at y^^^ 
«t?aUon. Even then someone JrtU ask a question you had not expe^ted^^ 
lu^ect information as possiblB before you Jfive your^ demonstration W^^^^ 
asked questions for which you have »n«^er, teU the person do not^eaa 
Issuer. Inform him you virtJl find It and give it to him another Urne^ H you 
nSii^ormation, you will soon be found out. You- cannot afford to lose prestige by 
giving incorrect ihiormation. 

Pfactie* 

YOU wUl avoid making embarassing mistakes, if yoiuwiU practice ye^^ 
tibh ahead of time. Praotiee untU you become an expert at the skill you are demon- 
strating. Practibe makes perfect - become a perfectionist. 

Outiine your plan 

The Duroose of this whole exercise is to geHhe demons crator ttdev^eH..^^cU^n 
nlaS WruSn plans help a demonstrator to stay on the subject They help him to 
gl^e d^SoS^tration with greater certainty and proficiency. A go- d plan causes the 

aemonstrator to complete his demonstratioi^ without omitting ^-^^-^f ^^ ^tn^^^^ 
an^io give the same infc-mation at each slmila^ demonstration in his location 
The strongest support for written plans is that when they are used as guW^^^^ 
step ?s given in logical order. A step is an action by the demonstrator that bri^ngs 
the Joh blfoM?mo' strated one phase -Hearer to completion, A k^^£oWt is nformat on 
wWch prev?n?s a step from being improperly done,,or that rdghTpni^rwise^r^^^ 
ToiJ aS example ofistepis: add two ounces of D.D.T, ligutd to four gaUons of wa^en 



tS £y j^int for that *^iep would be: stir the dawa and water to assUre a uniform 
mixture. Unstirred, the mlJrture would fail to do the job. 



At the meeting 



We have been thiking of all the things to do before the meeting. Long time planning 
ahead is the only known method of preparing for^the day of the meeting. 



Plsin ahgad 



On the day of the meeting you should have everything you will need ready to go 
All neceisarrMterials should be checked before leaving your home or off«:e so that 
niLng win brioiio^^ YOU should plan to be at the demonstration site at least 



store, shop; 
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twenty minutes before your audience arrives. This will allow you time to arM 
your materials in their logical order for the demdhstratldn. Plan for aud4CftC# 
comfort. Plan tb_ arrajige^ Jherh so that jhey can see every action on your part. 
Dembnstfations^urrng~fhe hot weather, ^vhnerr^e";sun is at"lt-i peak are utxralled for 
and show poor planning. Plan for a cooler part of the day. At the meeting you must 
show enthusiasrii while presenting your demonstration. If you do not appear t^^ 
interested and convinced in what you are sayinjg, it is quite Ukcly tliat your judience 
will hot show interest either. Act yqurself.^ Appear relaxed d^^ 
tion; if yOu have confidence in your ability this ^i^ii conie naturally. Talk to your 
audience at all times. T^here is a difference between talking to ah audience arid 
talking at them: An audience being talked to is aware of it. They can feci that they 
are ^art of the discussion. Avoid talking to one individual. for ariy length of tinie. 
You can soon lose your main audience with such methods. Each member should be 
made to feel that you are talkirig to him. 

Questibri techniques 

Your audience should be made aware of each individual step as yo.ujirese^nt it^ 
They should not only clearly understsftid just what it is you are showing te^ 
should also clearly, understand the Importance of t^he step to Jhe total demonst^^^ 
tidn. The questioning technique can often be used to determine if you are being 
clearly understood. If you will also ajl^ow^nd encourage the audience to ask ques- 
tions you will find it a useful m^ea,ns of noting y^ in being uriderstobd^ 
Each time one of your audience asks a question, repeat the questibri befbre you give 
an answer. First, it assures that each of your audience had ?ri oppbrturiity to hear the 
question. Secondly, it gives you- time to organize ybiir thirikirig arid give a sound 
.answer. Most pebp! will riot ask to have ybu repeat the question even thro 
may have been iriteresied. Sbme derribristratbrs use the technique of having a member 
of the audience denibnstrate his ability to perforril a step to give confideisre to the 
group. If one of them can db it, there is less doubt about their o\vn ability to perform 
what is beirig derribnstrated. 

Repeat steps whenever necessary 

In testing members of the audience you may find it is necessary to repeatLa^siep. 

This is cdrisidered to be a good teaching technique. Let no one leave youc demon- 
stration unable to carry it out at home on his own. 

Watch for the faster and slower le arners 

Some- members of vour audience may be . faster in learrilrig the skill than bthers. 
When the^audience doing the demonstration, faster learriers may be used to teach 
or assist the slower earners. Use thrs technique whenever practical. 



Give 



A brief summary of what you have beeri dembristratirig before you close helps to 
refresh the audience and sends therri away with the sequence orthe steps in the 
proper order. This period also serves to give last minute warnings of anfiiange rs 
or hazards to avbid. After your sun^rflary, encourage any final questions so that non« 
may go away riot knowing. Advise, them where and how to get further assistance if 
needed. 
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Don't iail to advertise your next meeUng 

Extension workers should take advantage of every group at a meeting or demon- 
stratlon to announce the next meeting. Even though your next meeting may be on quite 
a different subject, there is the possibility that sdmr of the audien^ 
Deople V'hb will be interested, if it is to be related to the present demonstration, do 
not fall to Ihnounce that, the next meeting will be one further step toward tho^^^^ 
ibb Kemember,* your present audience Jives gddcJ promise of being your audience 
in the future, if you are giving a jood, well^planne.d dem^^^ As a part : 

ing shot, you may have materials to hand out for today's demonstration, or a short 
comment about the cdmihg meeting. 

After the meeting 

jFbl ldw-ufi 

Although your demonstration is over for the day^ U is not Hnished. Sxt/- :^ 
work requires continued: evaluation. .Your follbw-up. serves several jpurjsos^c ,^c^^^^ 
of which is an evaluation of your e£fc?rt._ H ybu have imt on a 

the farmers should kndw how to doit. If you have convinced them of the n^?i-- for 
rjractislng the skill you taiight them you aan expect thefflja do Jt on their 
IS they do nothing 'to use the_ practice, the matterneeds to be investigate^.. An ol 
these things are included in the/follbw-up. 

It is not enough that you have taught film hew to do a practice, he must be mo^ 
tivated to carry it but bh his farm. If he has.not adOi-ted It, it may have been: 

too difficult 

too costly 

uir.imely 

d^ poorly planned 

e^ hbt heeded. 

Any one of the above situations is J-easbn enough for failure jto^ 
fanners so you can check yourself. Determine your short-comings. Gbrrect them 
and avoid future failures. 



PbANNING A METHOD DEMONSTRATIQN 

1. Bemonstratioh title: Garlic Onions are Easy to Grow fbr Fbbd and Profit. 

2. Why is this demonstration important to ybur audience? 

a. Garlic bhiohs are a new crop in this area. 

b. Garlic onions grow easily. 

c. Garlic briibhs provide a good food addition for the hbriic. 

d. there is an available market fbr a good crop of garlic onions. 



X 

3. Mat- 
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Equipment and supplies: 

(1) Planting plot (4) Stick one foot long (7) Pegs 

(2) Jembe (hoe) (5) Stick four inches long (8) One cle^bc* of well-fotteci 

(3) Hand fake (6) String 



farinyarc! niiiiiure 
(§) Garlic onion bulhs 



Visual aids and handouts: 

(1) Pamphlet on "Planting Garlic Onions' 

(2) Sarriple bhibn bulbs 



* oil tin 

4. Piesenting the Demonstration 



Step by s^«p activities 



I Mark bri the first row. 

11 Measure* second row one foot 
from the first row. 

lil Additional rows are laid out at 
the same spacing. 

IV Make the planting furrows 1'* 



V Place farmyard manure in fur- 
rows to the level of thje ground. 

VI Mix the manure into the furrow 
soil. 

Vii Mark the planting spaces along 
the fux-row. 

VIII Pl^nt the bulbs at the i" spaces 
iMhe furrows with the point of 
the bulb up. 



Key points 



Us? storing and pegs to mark the row. 
Make sure the string is tight. 

Use stick 1 ft. long to measure spacing. 

Keep rows straight usins string and pegs. 

Use Jembe* to dig furrows albng.the 
line of the string. 

Use well-rbtted hianure. 

Prevents burning of the bulbs. 

Use 4" stick to lay but the spaces. 

Bulb pbiht must be up. Firm soil around 
each bulb. 



5. Summary-C 



s-Q^^md h s t r a t i d h : 



(1) Gaxitc onions can be planted during the long and the shbr'. rains. 

(2) the planting space is V' between plants in the row, and the rows are one 
foot apart. 

(3) Furrows are dug and filled with well-rotted manure to the level of the ground. 

(4) The inahure is riiixrd iii tlie furrows with the soil: 



hoe 
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(5) A single bulb is jjlaced at each 4" spa .. ^He furrow. 

(6) :e point of tlxe baib is upward. 

(7) The soil is firmed arbiihd the bulb for fast germination. 

What are the people expected to do as a result of this deirtoni^ tritibn? 

The farmers are expected to plant garlic orfions properly ^cr ?a^,y casi? crop. 

Plans for follow-afii:nd testing the effectt-veness-of^e-dj^onstraiiOh. 

(1) Visit the farmers who will plant onions and assis. thejr as necessary. 

(2) Visit again before harvest time to assist them with marketing their crop. 



Firbm : AdriculturHt Exten p fnn Training: — £uCQ i rgp Wannal for E/t - ^fl f iTOn Train- 
inq Programs; by J.b. Fisher, R-A- Wesselmann , and others ; US ftiD 
Kenya; 1968; Reprinted April 1970; Peace Corps; Washington; 

pp, 9-16 
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JbjD-£ir ti c1 pa 1 1 Trainer 

1; Involves the trainee in creation 
or revision of program bbjecfelvesi 
ahd/br the idehtif icatibh of 
individual learning heeds and 
objectives; strives to keep 
ipibaectives related to where 
trainee is and wants to go. 

2. Assists trainees in identifying 
jpossib^e learhihg activities and 
in effectively structuring such 
activities. 

3. Expects the trainee to learn by. 
explpratibn arid discovery, asking 
questidris^ makirig use of available 
resources arid solving problem^. . 



4. Involves the trainees in decision- 
ma king; i n v j tes idea s , suggest 1 bhs 
^and criticism from the trainees. 



5. Structures the traJr>fng so that 
unplanned and unexpected problems 
will be treated as l<*arnihg 
opportunities. 



6. Promotes cooperative work umbng 
trainees and climate bf openness § 
trust and cbhcerri for others. 

7. Promotes self-assessment by 
trainees arid prbvides feedback of 
infbrmatibri rieeded by trainees to 
evaluate their owri progress. 

8. Involves the trainees in mid-course 
or final evaluation ot training 
program, process, materials ard Its 
progress towar^i objectives and 
elicHs siiggestibns. 



The Birective Trainer 

1. Defines objectives for trainee 
cichievement at the beginning of 
the program; holds to these 
thrbughbut tb maintain cbh- 
sistericy arid cbhererice. 



2. Decides whet learriirig activities 
are mbsi: tfpprbpriate aricf expects 
trairiees to follbw this structure 



3. Expects the tra-riee to learri 
primarily by absdrblrig material 
through lectures^ readings, etc., 

by memDri7.£ticn or practice and 

by responding to trainer questions. 

4. Hakes the decisions or carries 
out decisions made by the staff; 
doe?; not invite sut qfes^.lons or 
c»'1ticism from the crainees. 

5. Fbllbws the_sch-du Icf clorely; 
avoids prbblerjfs or dUpihses with 
them qu'ckly sb thsy wii 1 hot 
iriterfere with t?^e planned 
sequerice cr sciiedule. 

6. Promotes Individual learriirig 
effort* accduritability arid 
cdmpetitidri ainorig trainees. 

7. Persorjlly as-i5ses trainee 
performance and progress , usual ly 
through formal tests. 



8. Does own mid-cour$a or final 
evaluation of t**aining program 
and its effect : /ehess; drav.s bwri 
cbriclusiohs about /leeded revisibris. 



From; A Training Manual In Appropriate Co m munity Technology: hn integrated 
> pprbach For- Tr aining Developme nt^^^llitators . By the Parai3one3 
institute Riital Center arid CHP International, Inci 
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MEETINGS 



Having initiated the process breaking down problems into realizable 
tasks and developing local leadership, the extension agent can now comiaence with 
another means cf organizing people — _boid:tng meetings. If an Issue ±8 immedi- 
atej specific, realizable, and unifying, it will asaaiiy result in ^ neeting - 
either to solve che problem or to discuss it further* Meetings range from 
informal 6ne-6n-^6ne Cieetings called "contacts", to group meetings to work or 
discuss informally, to formal meetinj!;s where local leaders and farmers make 
decisions about what to do according to a fixed agenda, perhaps at a prescribed 
arid repeated time. In meetings it is most important for the extension agent to 
discuss what will happen and have the people take more and more responsibility 
for what goes on. Wheri Issues are unifying they beccme the topics for an agenda 
of a n^etirig - ari action list of things for the group to decide and act upon. 
The use of an agerida or action list in more formal meetings, is a good way to: 
train ideal leaders to be good "organizers" of their own follbwirigs. The end 
result of a ucce6.3ful series of meetings may be an operating, valuable brgaril- 
zat ion. Organizing liSae tings beforehand, making them wbrk^ requires long hours 
of preparation, planning, and *'foot work". When farmers, for instance, are 
meeting' successfully and regularly, they are well dri their way as a fartiier's 
association, an organization. 



BBS 
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FIELD DAY CHECK CHART 



To be used for. planning and cdriductiag field days. It would be useful for 
making your plans ^ as well as alslsting you in upgrading your work and improving 
your demons t rat ions • 



EKLC 



I. The subject: 
i 



is the farmer ready to use the improved practice to 
be dembhstrated? 



2 



Does he need the skill or practice? 
S. Can he afford it? 

4. Have you selected a title that appeals to him? 

5. Have you pis^nred to teach only one thing at a time? 

6. Have you collected all available information on the subject? 

7. Have you decided which lahgusLge or vernacular you will 
use? 

8. Are you certain the practice or skil' to be taught is not 
top difficult for him to learn? 

n. Pla ns made for the period bpfdre tii g roe eting : 

♦1. Have >ou arranged the time and date for your meeting? 
*Z. Have you arra:iged for the demdnstratidh site? 





No 
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3. Wilt each farmer who attends yduf demonstration be 
able to see your actions? 

*4. Have you assembled ail of the materials you will be 
needing ? 

5. Are you planning your demonstrations to relate to the 
farmer's experiences? 

6. Have you practiced your demonstration ■ until you can 
do it to perfection? 

?♦ Have you developed your dembristratioh using a standard 
plan? 

8. Did you write down each step ? 

9. Have you listed all of th^ key points? 

10. Are your instructions written in a simple, understandable 
manner? 

*11. Were signs arid/or posters used to direct the farmers 
to your demonstration? 

Plans iTi ade for the period ^at the meeti ng. (P'ah before the 
meeting, check results af^er the meeting). 

1; Did you present your dembhstratibh Tvith enthusiasm? 

2. Did you act yourself? 

3. Did you talk to ybuf audience? 

4. Was ^our deraonntration e^lstined to the farmers, step- 
by-step? 

5. Are you certain you were understood? 

6. Did you allow time for questions from the audience? 
7; Did you repeat steps when necessary? 

8. Did you assist the slower -persons when they fell behind? 

9. W^re faster persons used to assist you? 

lb; Were the important steps summarised at the conclusion 
of your demonstratidn? 

11. Were final quesitions encouraged? 

12. Was referencfv material handed out at the conclusion of 
your dembii^tratibi: ? 

13; Were the farmers tolrf where to get additibrial adidce? 

14. Was there a liit made ci attending farmers? 

15i Was your meeting fteld without conflict of other meetings? 

is. Were photographs ^aken of activities at the meeting? 
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*17. Were records kept of the meeting for future use? 

*18. Were credit arjd recdgniUon given to local farmers who 
contributed to your demonstration? 

IV, . eians made for the period follo wing the meet ing : , 

1. When the farmers left the meeting, did they know what 

to do on their shambas? 
♦2, Were jplsms made for the next meeting? 
*3. V^ere they told what material, if ahyj would be needed 

for the next meeting ? 
*4. Were they told to be thinking of the prbbiems involved 

for the sxibject of the next meeting? 
♦5. Was any publicity given to your meeting by the press, 

news release or radio? 
•Press 

•News Release 
•Radio 

V, Plang m^de for the follow-up : 

1, Have toe farmers changed over to use erf the hew practice 
that you demonstrated? 

2, Will you provide additional assistance If requested? 

3, Have the farmers called oh you for further assistance 
in using your new practice? 



Yet 


No 

































































Aftes the check chart has been used once to plan and conduct a domonstration 
fieid day. It would be neiessary to re-check only those numbers with an aster J sk* 
for each repeat performanco. The check chart should be used, hot*>over, for each 
different demonstration being planned. 
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WORKING WITHIN THE SYSTEH 

. As m\ organizer I start, from where the World is, as it is, not as I would 
Like it to be. That we accept the World as itls does not in any sense weaken 
)ur desire to charge it into what we believe it should be— it is necessary to 
jegin where the World is if we are_going to change It to what we think it should 
)e. That means working in the system!* 

After entering your Peace Corps placements ybu will discover different 
)bwer or influence structures. Cultivating their support or friendf j shbuid 
>e thought ot as a long terra investment. You maynot see the intereo : for 
^ears. Indeed, tt may only be realized by the Volunteer who replaces you. 

"^^^ national govermnent and your Host Cbvernment Agency are an example of a 
)Ower structure. An organization chart of government agencies is a good index 
if professional stature and accountability. Respect for position does create 
nfluence^ With position coraes salary arid pbwer bver resburces such as trans- 
port, tbbls, Ibcation of personnel. You will be helping farmers seek inputs 
rora such powerful people and ybu will be direct ly accountable to them for how 
bu utilize those resources. 

Investment analogy mentioned eaflior is directly applicable here. Try fo 
;et to knbw Ministry superiors and resource people. You will find they have a 
lultttude of demands from within and without their Ministry clamoring for their 
ttentibn. You are just another noise UriliBSS ycu take time tb develbp other 
han a strictly business relationship. An investment of time and interest in 
heir concerns may mean a return ir* the fbrra bf a procedural Headache that does 
ot materialize, or the facilitation of the arrival of tools and seed rice. 

You may also be ^' iterest&d in deeloping good working relatibhship with 
eople who are riot iri prbfessibnally high stature positions. These are the 
bakers and movers of a Ministry. The carperiters^ store keepers^ lorry drivers, 
nd secretaries in a Ministry can make your life much easier. The informal 
aths for doing things aire often the quickest, _/ 

The trade off made between getting things done and working wichin a formal 
inisLry network may sometimes not be worth it. Hbwever^ try to use the formal 
tructures first to teinforce them and improve their efficiency. Try to make 
rocedures flow smoothly. Rather thari a Ministry clogged and cobwebbed froin 
isuse, you may help to create an active, vibrant gdverriraent agency. • / 

EEDBACK and constructive CRITICISM OF ORGANIZATIONS 

Another way to help the brgariizatipri function more smoothly is to provide 
hem with feedbacks Diplomacy is very important. As guests it is iTflpbrtarit tb 
eraper justice with discretibn. You may be required to niake_ monthly reports to 
irect supervisors in the Ministry. Do riot be afraid tb iriclude Ministry 
^ilures if they have affected your job. 

Finally, you will be the facilitator of a small organization' of Agrd-Tech- 
■ •-^^'^Sr Tield AssistaritSj, a working towards similar goals. Use that 

1 a model, of how an organization can work. Do riot be afraid to blbw ybur own 
"^*^pet.. Like a_succftssfui_sw^ a successful /organization can 

2 a shining beacon of enlightment. / 

COMMENTS ON ORGANIZING FROM SAUL ALi^.NSiCY'S RULES FOR RADICALS • 
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Some diseases which are found in L|itin Arcerica (Categdrizeu In terms 
of how they are transmitted) 

i 

Vehicle borne; (vater^ food» fomites / i n animate objects ) 

Typhoid fever 
Tapeworm 
Rdiiridwofin 
Giardia 

Anebic dysentery 
Hepatitis 

Fungus * 
Cholera 

Tetanus ^ 
Shigellbsiis 

Vector borne; (fites, cosqattoes, other insggt^ ) 
Le ishtnan ia s is 

Chagas' disease (trypahbsomittsis) 

Hembtrhagic fever • 

Malaria 

Yellow fever 



Animal borne ; 
Rabies 



Direct Contact ; 

Syphilis (sexually transmitted) 

Gonorrhea (sexually tranamitttd) 

tepi'v sy 

Trachoma 

Yaws 

'^caries (sexually traristhit ted) 
Herpes (sexually transmitted) 



Ai r bcri.e : 
Tuberculosis 
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Some of the diseases which arc found In Asia and the Pacific 
{Categorized in terms of how thcy^are traosmittedj 

Vehicle borne; ^ water , foo d,-fomtte p /inanimate bb^ec^^ ) 

Shigeilbsls 
Tetanus 

Schistosomiasis 

Hepatitis ; ' 

Vector borne: (flics, ^ sguit o es ^rher insects ) 

Malaria 
Fllarlasls 
Dengue Fever 
Encephalitis 
Plague 



rirecc Contact. ; 

Syphilis (sexually transmtcted) 
Gonorrhea (sexually transr. itcpo ^ 

Yawo 

Hook worn: 
Polio 

Scabies (sexually trahstti-»eted> 
Leprosy 

Herpes (sexually transmitted) 



Air —borne : 



Tuberculosis 
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LIST OF MAJOR DISMSES THEIR GEOGRAPHI C^ AKttS OF EW QIICm 

Some of the diseases t?hlch «re f^^ in Africa fpitegbrized in 
terns of how chey mvm trsnsnictad) y' 



Vehicle borne; (water, fbbd^ foaltea/lnatita ate objegc ^j 

Schiatbabniasis 

AMbic- dysentery 

Hepatitis 

Tapeworm 

Roundworm 

Typhoid fever 

Choiera 

Giardiasis 

Shigellosis 

j?ei;rcor borne; (fties^ mbsquitbesj other Insecta ? 
Malar L: 

Ohchb^drciaiis 
Filar iaais 
Trypaubsbmiasis 



Direct Contact : 

Kooicworai 
Conjunctivitis 

Scabies (sexually triiiismitted)^ 

Leprosy ~t 

Syphilis Tsexcally transmitted) 
Gonorrhea (sexually* transmitted) 
|rachbma 

Yaws _ 

Herpes (sexually transmitted) 



A nioal borne s 
Rab ies 



Air b orn e ; 
Tuberculosis 
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Sc?ipe bf.che diseases which are found lii North Africa and the 

Middle East (Categorized in ceras of how chey arc transmitted) 



Vehtcte borne; (wter^ fcod> fomltes/ inanimate objects) 

Schiscbsbmiasis 
Hepatic is 
Giardiasis 
Cholera ; 
Tetanus 

Shigellosis % 

Vector bocne : (files, moagr ' toes» other insects ) 

Le ishina h la S i^ 
Malaria 



Direct Contact ; 
Pblib 

Gdhdrrhea (sexually transmitted) 
Syphilis (sexually transmitted) 

Trachoma __ 

Scabies (sexually transmitted) 
Herpes, (sexually transmitted) 



Air borne ; 
Tuberculosis 




tiiiii-iibiixsHOP^^sw b? mm \mm) 



SITIIITIQH 



MIHl-WORKSHOP 



(i) Jriiatflg itle'i 
kicthen/rooi equipped 
vlih Buta|is Btbve/ 
pQtdoor ftrepUcc or 



(b) Tritniiig itte'i kitchen/ 
rooi equipped vUh < 

bjijllq jjiitt source 61 piire 



(c/ Esoi equipped vlth source 
Pliable wter ind 
wter lot ustiing 



(d) Trelalijg site kitchen/ 
girbige disposal irea/ 
outdoor f^^ttce 

(e) tret vitth table or spice 
ior exiilfilng. the Peace 
(lofpi health kit 

tf) Area, vlth (^h^lkboard or 
fllpchart 
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Fdri'ylQg water by boiling; 
adding Iodine, and ad 
chlorine 



Exploring vajfi of tisur|ng 
thtt frulti» wge^ableii feat, 
bread, aiid ilU'ir^ itii of 
dheasc causing organlin • 
denning fruits aijd vegetablee 

kcv oping persqnai an^ dental 
by: .ie guide: lies priic^iciitg 
h' ieije ylt)) Ufl^ed uater 



Exploring hygienic dlspbul of 
solid waste and cxcre' 



Using the P.eice Corps health kit 
for health ulntenance 



Inforutlop on basic inaunqlogy 
and itmrtliatldhb required to 
lirevent disease Bhlte ;i«lng 
overKis 



stove o: Jire; pop; water | jidiiBehold bleach | 
bottles Ik storing purifM ^^ten tHSdout 
"Cgldeltos for Purifying H^'ter" (attachedj 



basin; water; 2Uiac^ure.q( lodlpe; fpilts 
and vegetables; "Cul&llnei for MiuriBi 
Foods ire Cleaa" (itticheO 



soap; baking soda; tpothbruiS I potable wter 
iundbut "Basic Culilellnei for hrnml ind 
pciitil l^ilth" (itcichid); uisb ciotb; tOMl 

bucket of garosge/ioltd waste; shovel; hand- 
out ''Basic Inforution Cbhceriiiog Solid 
yaste'and Excreti Dlspuial" (ituched) ' 

Peace Corps health kit 



Clalkborad/flipchart ; chalk/oarbri; hand- . 
puts oh "Basic! lafprHtloii on Imunitttlons' 
and "Antibody Creation'' '{attached) 

-6 

< 

I 

K 

• i 

> 
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Guidelines for Puflg ying Watir 



biiln^ - In this isethdd, taster iijillovsd Co boii for fifteen r;inutea after th<2 

:lrit bubbles sppe?r^ It is ia^ortent to folloW this procedure beceuce th<t process 
s dependent on bpth heet end tine. Sone brganisiis vill be killed ic bigh tenper^ 
curee, but only ifter exposure to thit tcnperiture for i certain period of tlae. 
ace the v«ter has been boiled* i pinch of silt can be added to iaprovw tje taste. 
Diled v.»fcter should be stored only in disinfected, covered containare wiih a tap 
or dispensing water to avoid contamination. A cup should never be used to remove 
slled water from a container. 

le problem with boiling water is fuel. In laahy placei the only availabli fuel 
i voDd >^ich can*be expehsiv* » In addition, the exceiiiy* cutciag of treee 
ohtributes to soil erosion which nay_1cad to flooding. _^sre possible, 

lels ahduld be used. One s«jch a it amative fuel ic gas produced from ahia^l (buffalo. 

>w) manure; This process is called biogas. 

ilbrihe - Chlorine compounds render *«t«r safe to drliik If chlorta 

1 the proper ambUnto }Md if the «^ter is allowed to stJ*nd 30 minutes before drinking, 
ie amount of chlorine tc add depends on tnn Cvspcjid used and the condition of 
le water. Ordinary hous^Sold bloach Ifl ah excellent source of chlorine. 

Lbudy water usually contains brgahlc iuitter which wlll G^fbine with the cosier inc^ 

ikihg it away fr* ' its ihterdev^ Uie ail a di^sinfeetant. The usual procedure in 

lis Instance is Lo double the dosage as tnSicatsd in the table below. The strbhgej 
ilbrine\cbmpduiids require prop ?rtionateiy less (r.head.cal to dis^fect. 



Dot^age of Bleach ::^lutibn 5X Active Ingre^tent 

Cloudy B*ter 

4 drbps 
16 drops 

4 teaspoon 



olhe - Another e^ccellent cheale ;t ured for disinfection of drinkihg water is 

dine. This is commonly availa^-e as ?Z tin&tce of iodine ^ich can be purchase; 

any pharmacy. Th*. usual dbc^e is: five drbpi bi i«dtnt for every liter of clear 
ter. The dbse is doubled fbr clbiidy Mter althou^h_it_i»_fcettci: to first filter 
e water. Once treated, water ^ alcl be fallowed to stand for minuteTs before 
e. 

1 disinfected wter should be stored in a iialnfected container cor^i^^^^ 

lid £=d t^p. C^re '^^ h*^, uied in handling the toditse Sf^luti^ra h'^z^u^m of 
a straining propertiei. 



rbvrie. Ha ty; Chillkdwiky, Bruce t« | and Bagent Bivid Environneht el Hea^tfr 
uld Manull^br-^^Aaltarians . Honoiul^i lural Sanitat^^S Hanpbwer Devwlopment 
I'^Ject, Univ«i sity Kawaitr 1980. 

BIST GOPY AVAILABU 
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1 littr " 2 drotw* 

4 liti^rt 8 drops 

11 itJ:er» % teaspbbn 
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Basic Cutdcllnoi ex^-P€r-Pongl and B^nf j Health 



1. AlMyi wBh your hsndv vich worn? vh^n yoa i«t ^ the sabrQlng,, slcir r>AVtot 
& bowl navHsnc nd b«foc9 MCint. 

tath* oft^vi--«very day wh«o cfi« verthi r i» bot. Bath« after vprfcihg luird 
or ivMti^g. FraquenC bachlni hi]4*vt fi^rivont mkih Inf act Ibiiip dandruff » 
pii^laa» Itching and raihci. (Whara iMtar acurcaa afa Ilmi 
cd^^rva watar^ Taka f^'«<iu«nt^ponj5^Bthp. H f^^* not_to concaaiinaCa 
your a/ftfe mCar suppty* Pnac tha Mcar yea 'II naad Into ancthar concainar 
xor » ^ 

3. In araai viiira hookworii ici coKon» tfo not go barafocc. Hookwrs Infection 
cauaaa r:: vt^ra ^na al^ , Thaisa f#orn antsr tha body through the aolaa of tha 
faac. 

4. Srua> ; ft: at Iciait buci a sn4, if jK>ai/.}>Ia, after ayary fiaai. 

If brutitxlhg ia i^ut pbiiibla fivr aorae raaaon» your t^eth vich aalc and 
baking abda. (Wertiar» 1977 s2ib) 

5. Ides tlyj bui^g ab^e to rm a strong thraad or dantci flpsa betveca you? gu^a 
and taew^ ia good* If thia ta nr^l cbaaiblit, tbbthpick or aharpanad iticka 
CAn ba balpful. 

6. If children or aniiiila have a bov^I aovaaant near^you^ honaa, clean it up 
mi quickly ^5 poaalbiti, 

7. Frng or apraad 8haeY;a and ticket j Ijo. tbr Aun bftan. If th«ra appear tb 
be ba<a>vJ38i pctir bbilllhg mtar oi> thi bad ac.f wish 'he ahaetd anil biank^ta. 

8. Bciare of dogs 'itid c«ta fror outaide, Do.ijt^ your houae. they 
can ca^Ly flesi and other ifiaacta whteh cnn cataaai diaeaa^^. 

9» Vty tc clc?tn_vcut: hbuee bft;«n. Swaep and Mih tha fibbra.^lla and ban«th 
f^tvuiturc* fill in cracks and hdlas vHara roachaa, bsdbuge and ecrpionm 
can hi da. 

xb« Idaaiiy i^lz «anet chat dbca not cone frbii a pure va tar iyataa ahbiild ba bbilad 
before drinking > thia ie aapaciA lly iaf^brtant whan there appear to be ^aaae 
bf tyf hbid,' hepatitis, cholera ot diarrhea, ^tet from holai or rivara. 
even uhan it Irtdka claan^ say apraad diaaaaa if it ia not boil«^ or dtstn- 
fected before ua>^. 

Iti Try to i>tora fbbda In Jjisect- anu rbdant^prbbf cciitr Inara tb p uvsnt cbrt/^^/m- 
iii^t'^on. iCaap fbbd cbvared. 

12. The cbnabn use of huM^ faeaa for farrtviiar iakie ic necessary to kill 

inteacinal p^thogana which mmy bo on ^c;:i»dai auch •# fruite and Vttgirf.bles. 
A diatn^ Octant au^-h aa chlorine :>diPA will <ill these brgahis^ii. 

BEST Wi AVAlbAEli 
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Basic Gu44ej. in<^^i^toj^^ P^ntitl He>4fefr (ContlMiad) 

13 Use clean cookini utMiJli rnd dlahle- They should b« washed with^h^^ 

' «nd soap, airdried in tht tfun if poaitbla. and atorad in a claan placc^ 
e' ' icjDcrtar : CO hot watar and aoa? vhan warhing dlshaa 

usee by' ^-rsoo ao that garna will b« killad and not paasad on to 

healthy p. , 

14 Only ea : oe/*t thf.t in *^11 cooked. 3c i?arefat that Coasted Mat ^ ispecia: ly 
po^k. doe:> apt havd- raw parti inalda. tow pork can carry tha organ ^^ti# 
rafipooiible for cha diiaaia of trichinoaia. 

15 Be careful of food that la old or anelli bad, Itfiay be potaonoas. bon»t 
eat canned food if the can ia sw.aieh brtfiuirta when opened. Be eapecially 
carcfai with canned fiah. 

16. Pfiy attention to your diet. Good natrition helpi pr-^teot the body against 
nffhy infect ion 

17, If you BSDke cigdrettv^a. try to quit. Put 7 ur tfierffv into abiethiig healthier 
and more cor vtruct Ivo, 

18 tr ' to ci'^rcisp liki walfcl--, doing calistenici . bicycle 

ridiiii: Jr dchei ;;cttv3:t:ifts iii which yba your haart and laag^^. 



In f d rtPii t i f. r or; : 

WeLne?;* ^'avid. 



-T-hwc— is No r>octor. 



^^n^j^i ^^^^^^^i^ ^ Manual for Cahitar^A^ - rroject..; University 

of Kawa ' 1980, 



pPTf" '^'"^^'^ ' 
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^<ti c Infortaatidfi 



and Excreta &igpo<a4r 



lisposai of it attr« :ta rodenta a:.i inaectai water and atr bacoM ca^ntaatnattd^ 
Lira hazarda Increase* unplaaaant- odori ira coinon and tha aria Ic^^ka unattr^ACttvi^ 
^0 rat _ii a_ very comnibn inhabitant of places. where iblld waste li drpb8itfd«_ 
'bod and shelter are provided and the rati siiltiply. Aside frb« the dinger of 
I rat bi;:e or prdbltf>a^ associated with d^ crop a and itcrad ^obd^ ratil 

resent a health probl^w in the ^orn of t^phaa and plague. The fli^ti which is 
he vector ( uses the aa his transportation and a2ti»teiy its d^stiution 
i\y be as* By removing the ratts* food and iheitert the rat popotation vtit; be 
bntained and the p 'bfipecta of diiease traaaBlAiibn bccorripg will decrease. 

nsects will alvayi be t^ith ua_but ve can /reduce cair expbsure to thea by tafcing 
iiip:e» yet effective steps. Insects require fbbd to live and i nbist habitae*' 
o breifl. Many types oi solid vaite* eipecially garbig«» provide these two it^mi. 
i'^^^ _^^hBt Inm^ctM w^j b^ a problem* flies are the raes ^^^ about 
ae to ^hetr ability j^o transact organistu f ^om an infccced source. If 

olid waste lispbse'^ of ptoperlyt the fly trill h^ve to search elsewhere for 
ts f4.ibd At><j breeding area* 

_._ __ ____ ___ ^ 

r viyi in whlr.h to diipbse -of solid viite includes 

B o rnitig TiXl -gs^ r^ ji ^^— th at c an be^ burn ed . «ivert tne main pvoblea 

with thi^ -^raci.1' i^ that the soiid wB . fa ni^r fully in^ 
Besides the reel it of ash» many of fhft items in the waste vitt be 
fbrhd intact, th ^ applies not only to plastic or ^Ktali but also 
to i|arbage_. If tti garbage is not fully burned^ it ret'*^" its lur^ 
to bur public health enemies* the rat_ and the fly. So ^ubcKer 
^ibssible nii^thbd fbr waite* that iih*;. burned is: 

^* ^ ^Wti ^g gel5 d-^#re jg the eagt l*» Garbage ihat e^. mot be burned 
should be bt r:^^cd^ tea special pit or dIk away from h« uses 

atid the plnce s where people g«t drinking wst^r , (It jrner . If 77 ; i37) 
Theea wastes should be buried and covered vith at least 43 cm. 
UH fc.) cf earth. Other methods include: 

"5m i^acycling. 



4. Coinposting org&cidta material. 

cr et^ Dtt^ >^ >al - There ire miny different wayi to dis^bie dt: excretae and thiy 
i iihctild ^i!here to th^ following requlreaihti: 

- su>:f «c i soil should n^t:be eontaaixiaced. 



- There r^.ouli be ^o^ontanination of ground mter that 
enter sprlnga or wills. 

^ BEST COPY Al/AILABLE 
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Baal's InforMClon ConCTninat Sblia «if^«o« l Eser«t« birpoa*i Uontlac.d) 

- SxesBCa obootd na ^ b« acccaiibli to fllii b? liiiaili. 

- Xi «r« ahouid bi f raidcii ftoS bd'airi or iifulghcly eondieions. 

- th« nicHbd uMd ibbuld bs snd intxpmstva i» 

cbaicructloni, bpSrltlbn sod aHtiscmaneCi 

" Usi cha •xeraea for agrteaituralt &r bthar uaos bnl.f «fKr it 
h<-.i baan traata^^ 

- In tha initailacibn b£ a'-.c;ra?>i diipblBiLf«c^i.iitaa a sa£a 

distanca £rb« witar ruvioai ihoald bs aaincaliiad — »e laaac 
30 Mtari (96 faac^r 

Sia abac rbiSabn typ« of axcrata dtapbsal ^icait ffbimd la rural iraaf If tha pic 

t>lvy. It la coRpos*-* of a haod-dug pit bvat wSiciJ ia ^Iscad a aqmctteg p^aCa 

bt ilab. * ab^ieai ta oauill; cbnatir^ead fcrbund Cbta. Tha pit prtvy la o •lol«i»-^ 
cosi aoiation pK^vi^lni Sbr dafacr2«*» with or r-Sthoat «atar uaa* axcrata »tor«S«. 
digaacion b€ «f «ta acllda and aaap^^a of ur teff a»d «»^«»«f«^*^*»_^Jf •"H^IJ^J * 
abll. ©nc« full. vrithfJi 50 ea. (2 ft.) of^eSa topj It ihould^a fUlad la aod 
ahbthar pit uHd. i -cr nltta to tiiaive •ontha, tha bl'i aa? ba oneowarad and 
th« -ludga remaHitng aaadjor firtilliir. It tikai cMa 6^ for »U pcrhoganic 
br;«nlisa to dta. Onca amptiads tha old pit 'Mii b« usad agala. 

t .* toc.cion of Chi privy la lijRirtact. mca iC doiBdiiii and^S 
of ac iaaac 30 iatarr- frbS a watir aourca fialaaa tha «all 9.* vai^^'4a^p (30^aetara 
or aoM). Tha 1^ la il»b la^o^wt. Idaaity, pit pr.V^ii* "feuld ba daalgnsd 
t5 fiava at leait -iow yoars ate aga capacity. »a^«l-id»« vbluia '«£_i f'y.^'^ 
<ot.a which dbaa nbt panatrata groandwatar) is StJ-^O llta?S^<ipprestotaly iO-15 
gallbna) par paraon par yaar. Etta to tha difUf^m of aludga «hfab sakaa placa 
is tha pit and parcolatlon of liquid Into t^a Wll, tha «ctaat vo^^i^of ••t«rlal 
«y ba r«dac«d tb 20Z of tha tbtal vbluee of faeea and urlaa dapoa^tad.^ * pit 
2 5 siciri faat) daap «nd 90 ca. (3H fft.).?^sjira abould aarva a faally o£ 
iijt for fiva yaar a. 



*iiroontii Barry; Challkbws'T. B*uce i ""^ Hagaa, Bavld t. Bhvlron»eot«l^ea4th 
f laid Habual for SahitarlMl l . Htnoioiai Inrai SaaltatlsnJianpowar »valopo«nt 
Prbjact, Unlv«rilcy of Hawt^. School 6v' Vublic E*4lnh, 11980 . 



sas IllMsses ara CAusad by Unclttun Foods/ 
roods Which Csrry BtiesMH:a using Organliai 



POggS USUALLY 
INVOLVED 



WAY S TO 



Raw f rult snd vtja cables 
rtoncsai^ted by dasc* fiiffSs 
vmter* soti» night soil 
fsrtilizar 

F^v or undercodtced i&jatn and 
KsC prodocts* 



Crdckad or dirty efj;gs cdatami- 
hstcd with poultry <^cr«ca» 

BkfhAt ttvalt boug aasl» or fish 

Sbai. iT^^aitry m^^^^t coataminatad 
by ansanlCary h/ndllng. 



Home canned foods • or some— 
times cdsmcsi^clally prepared 
foods. 

M^iSw or prepaTftd fobdi» milk: 
ccher "isicy products or water 
cdntamihated with excrete. 



Raw cohtamlnatcd ml?k» oalry 
products* dx mest. 



with the Illness. 



FOOD 

Wash thoroughly with I^^l's solutloa 
(see n xt page for a desc^lptiod of 
Lugbl'i ffolutibh) ; reabve peels; cook 
thoroughly if pdsilble. 

thoroughly, 
garbige fed eb svdl^^e. Gee rid ol r«ats 
yn hog lbt0« 

Use <5^1^ clean eggs with sousivi ^elis. 
Soiled eggs should be vmshed* ^^dl^ 
poultry neat and eggs under cliim condi- 
tions. Stbre .thea in a cbld_plac«». Cook 
thoroughly and tf^frlgerate if not eac:en 
at once. After l.andliiig ?^^w_^tgf vir 
poultry* wash your bands tiiorou^hty; 

Cook can^d nat iiad vegetable? ci^^ .^roughly ' 
before serving. Boil 15 minutes and stir 
tb Mke stare ybu heat all parts. 

•Strict persbhai cieaaliness in food 
P^^Pf^^-^^^i^_^*??^t_^^fC fM^s cool 
during storage peic'lods; cooking foods 
before serving; getting rid b| llieo. 
Persbnsvith dysentery shbuld nbthandle 
fbbd. Dispose bf huofin wiites safely. 

Get rl^d of brucellosis from livestock 

^^^^??^^I_F9^?S_*?^"^*_^' slaughter- 
ing infected blder anlmls. Bbil «ilk 
used to drink or to makd ether d>:lvy products. 

ths Hlik ^^^'^^ by bo iWnf. Search for 
the person carrying the Hiiness cutd isoiai«« 
him from other peopi^.o- 



M\ mmimm. 
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CPtPg;»^ FC^ ASSCTaG-FOODS A^^t CLKAH CCbnt lAU«d) 



Foods cont«aiinat«d by i 
diicharsi from thm motxtH or 
nonm of a plrioD who lifts 
diiMM gtrmi Ifi his body, 
vbithcr h« tB sick* vboaC Co 
gst iiek^ or tsnuM. 



Milk from cowt with udder in* 
fscctons caoaed by thsM 
organ isQB* 



Soil B^lk liMd for drinking or co makj 

oehe. ^iry prodacce. Ksap parsons vtth 
Cha disaasa from handling food* Saparata 
chaa froB othar people. 



General Cuidalihas for Food Purchasing » Stot^^ t 
' Prepare t ion » and Sarvi ng^ 

Wh^»n you purchase , prepare and serve food it is is|>eiCanC Cot 

- select good quality ^ood.^ fresh t coma 

from a citean aourcai be protected fros flies and dirt* 
and have a fresh attractive look and color. 

^ keep yburacl£ clean 

- keep dishes an^ eqalpment clean 

, - keep the cooking and eating area cleoi<, 

:v;d can become unasfe to eat tf It is: 

- served by a parson carryins disease gerr^ 
^ served in soiled. dishes 

- satan xCh dirty utcasiia and lu^ods. 



£aep everything clean. >l«^nli&!^88 helps Co keep mwy disease geraa« 

food is likely to bsfa x&od. 



ClaarH 



When preparing foods x 

- store thsffi for a va:?y shert t:iM 
prepare in clean ^ontain«»rs 

- serve Inc^diateiy 

- dbn*t save iaftoveis v *letj /au* c/vn pai thi^ clean, '.dvct.^l 
coataihers in a C3olr :« -^ca. 



SS3 



BiiST CnPY mJ^MlM 
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ThlB t» «fi ioSin« coivbund lAlch !■ an «ff«cttw diiiti£«etant 
ind ii avfiilBbU at »at phariaciaai T i; aolutloe - ^ ^ cotttaS 5X 
ti^diai or 50.000 ppr*- parchasad. It ihbuld ba - > a brow 

Itcss bcttia; liiSt iii the prisctit^a of air ^ttl dit ; r Hi lodtaa 
v*wy rapfdly If it i$ kapn ia i cliit il>^M contalnar* the concan- 
tratioa will d«.craaia tzi a brow tettia but «cl^ ilc%K.\. tiago?. 

ihould prawct a bright ligrtt f rbS p«r inj through th» bbttla ind 
ibliitibn and a p«*'fco« ahoold not ba w\% to *na tha bo£?;oii of a tabla- 
•poon full of i*$bl'i «h«a half! la a brtifitly lit rbci* it taasa tw 
sritcrUt ar^m'f; »^t feft^n »a U>a<^t*» t» «i«k ^ad ^ .ai^t tiaad aiat 
ki incraaaf;d« 

S uaihg Lugbl'i* tha foilowteg dilution icha^l« ah^uld ba 

foilowds 

1. Lugol*e aolutloti appeara^^rit and ia u^d wit^.i> biia 
acmth tha datK of oarclwiaai add £iva tablalpwJbf. # tb 
a vary four titata of mtar. 

2. ^if Lagol*8 aolutioa appaaii Sark brb-wa aiid ia ttot uiad 
Within ona libhth of tha data of pprchaaa, incraaaa tha 
aabant by bna tiblaaffbod par golith aftar tha f irat nonth 
of purehaaa For aMSpla. fcrtng tha f teat ■onth 
purchaia^ uia fivf t^iblaapoona^aad doristg tha aacbnd 
■oQth uaa aix tablaa^^^^a. 

3. If togbl'i allbva llsh^ to paak> through It, do not uaa 
it; purchaaa a g^od bbCtla. 

irith *o^od" Lugbl*a. ISap it in a cooir i«rk placa^ 
5, Tha abbva acheduia can alac ufiid with chlbrbx. 
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Vaccines at^ ..peclai idiclnei** ^>ch if adminii.:er«d properly, can 
prevent 30© dir>-.^flcc. We call thlte proceii Imauni ration . 



If you had vhbbping cougti as a cRildi yea only ccntracted it once becau^rw 
yoar body became tnctone to tt. the body prodacar certain jotibodte-i^ 
which are apeclal proteins found in the bldbd. Thci« antibadiai fight 
the orgahiama that cause disease cr the toxin? {poisons) that organisti^ 
maice. Antibodies attach thf^is»v:iv«s to an organ iaoi and kill it off or 

they attach themsolvto to >.dKins and stop^ tham f roB causing ham. the 

_ _ ___ _ _ __ 

Aihtibbdies which fight tbxlhs «.ra called ahtitbxiha . A ilirferaht kind 

of antibody fightfl each organism or tbxin^ Fb-^ ixi^^^^i measles anti-' 

bo lea only 11?'. t che rsasles virus, they have no ef?ecc en nalarta. 

At toiilp.^ «iga c tetanus are hot helpf^il against dif'^th»ria. 

Whil a child in ill with measles, the body begins to produce the ft^ecial 
ar.;i;>6dy agaLnst rhi measles virus. The body cbntinuas making this anti- 
Hocfy. thus ch> child becomes imuhe and never has meailea again. When 
chL bodv ffiake;5 its own antibodieai it 'las an acf.ive Imunity . ^ Tha body 
I ecncD^iS ,^.rtively iiiiGnine in cwo w^ys. either froe the disaan xtaetf or 
Trom a viccihe. th^tac vaccdLhea ar£ grown frbm harcliil brgihlama acid 
t'icher t^d (dkad vacrlncs^i or made weak ^ive vg:^cihes ?. Becaus^:^ 
tl:e organisms in a vaccina ars wtmk or dead, they causa no har^ beyond 
vhac :^^y ^^e iaV^ symptoms (such aa ^ mild fiver). Whan th vaccine is 
given, thfe body produces antibbdiis ag*»ihM. tha particular crgart^i^e 
thu? rravenrlng the body from becooii g 1^1 from tha diseaaa itaelf . 
Mriei niarssa kaiikes Liiv wCt.ly ^^ssiia, lt'h«\« m ZZ t i.\Z f ?gust£ty . 

If vacci. is siven tb mika thi b->dy it hai an Wv^iy^i 

active x^gnltyT ^ 

Active iMUnity is ih% bast kind ^eauaa It allowr tha be >*/ to con£:li.'.a 
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produclhs it« 6vh ii cibodieo^ Thi only prbbliii ii that amy take 
Mveral i^eks or ici^aex: befor« th«^ body becoaaa ijononc; If ticcamryy 
the body can ba sdc iJomnm Innediataiy by Injecting abtlbbdiea frbii 
another pesrson 02- ahimai. Thiia antlbbdiei givi the body a pasiivc 
Inumjhity for a relatively t^hbrt period of tin (astiaily about two veeki). 

The body can rccelyie aat tiral pieaive Imimity lA^e atii]. in the ootheri 
iiteras. the ant&odles and antitoxins are pireMnt In the wthera blood 
and are pasie^? to the child'a blood befbrg» birth. At birth the child 
is icunctne to the Mine di^ea^a «a the is^ther* 

/ 

Katural paaalve infisunlty exiplalne why children do net oaually have cert;.^ 

diseases until they are i-Hc ^t thr^e obnthi bid. By thli age» mbit of *:hm, 
ahtibbdlea they were given birth frba their nbthera have gone, ij in- 
jecting; net; antibodies fr-^.^. ffn l»3ana p#-«>n or animal » we ciin give the 
body an m ^tiX icul paasX ve— ^ y^; .^-y > fot: issan|>le* we can inject tetanus 
^.Istitbxin ihtb ah injured pr /no have tetanua bacr:ert2 in hf^e / 

wound. The antitcxin makes the cody tnniune Iz8siediate2y» before the bbdy / 
has had time to make its ovtt antitoxin. The Injected antibodies or anti- 
toxin are aooh destrbyed, giving the body artl^ica^ passive Itsaunity for 
not osore than a couple v^eks. 

It Is iiq)brtaht to ren^r^k^ that l ive v a ccine a die easily and becotiis use- 
tesB. liierefore, C5^e must be taken in the trahspbrt and atbrage bf such 
vaccines. T!ie same is true cf dead yaccihea but tb a lesser extent. 

Example 5 of live dead vacelne#s c ^ 

ti 4«^w.^exne jt Dead vaccines 

Diphtheria 
Whooping coiigh 
Tfetcn'^i 

t&tanijia toxo.td 

BEST ccf V r:m.m 
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Some CoMTtoh ImiBuh izat: oh i Glv ro to P ^a cg Corp g - Jteiantecri 

NOTE: Thin ti wane to hi i ripriiihtitlvi Llit of iofil of tha 
most frequently used Imfluniutibni* The actual select t^^j 
may very frbo oTie volunteer to inother and f roB councvT- 
to another* depending on regional coneidetattra ' tsi 
gbvernieStal gui& line • and c For 
example! £ local outbreak of masiea or cholera ni)^iit_ 
mean iMdmitatione for. aeMgyone^ It le the reeponeibtllty for 
each volrateer^to Biake aup^ that hia/her l»Bualaatiott racoi:^^ 
are kept up-to-date during Peace Corps service. 



TYPE 



VACCINE _ 



»CTIVE/P^SfVS 



tlHETABLB 



Yellow Fi?.vcr 



Live 



Active 



Diphtheria-' • _ 

Tet4ihu3 Dead 

Cholera \ Dead 

Gamma Clobatin Dead 

F-ahies ; Dead 

Polio : Live 

Typhoid Fever Dead 



Active 

Active 

faiDslve 

Actiw 

Active 

Active 



10 yearu 

Boo iter 

G ^"jeths 

3^o obnthi 

2 years 

iv>09ter 

1 in USA ^_ 
^^•i-^one iebnth lat^ 
' 1-^^hree year-i Ic 




ma 
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r 



rs . 

A b^C^«^Ui or viruf> ^nter> 

-rer ia or vlrvi^ 4 recotyt ^ a> prp* 
t^iyi «ib^&r>oe on w»_fi oMKe «ri^ 

or *^ rd" rormsi:/ bel^ »iHti 




_ _ __ _ 
the ifin^^ytecefr* creaHi pr^Wn 



toacl«via or ayiri». 




r 



S) • 

HiK^ fjui<l> fhe boiy. H combing 




_ _ 

or i/in>J_ J«d eo^ri^ if _fo c»ier _ 



_ __ _^ , _ _ _ _ 
<;[rwcr fc^l^ia^ ^tir^^ nidged hir>iU«^ iS^SffieinfU 

I ^ ^_ ^in. i . •.^ ^ m. a_ a ' 



owM sir^dY h»tfe 44«*kiio«»led9e' Hie mI'i bodied h> &^\f 
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Description of tha Three 



Group I: Protect ivc Fdo^ 

■ « • 

Th«»« food*, while not being very high In protelii, cirtS^dtitei or fiti* 
do provide i^brtiht quintftiei of »ter» «la«r«ls, «iBd vtt«»±ne needed 
to protect the body igiiiiit maXf urictidnlng and to help eneure e proper 
^^tibollfii. 

Norttil body weight ii f rom ^ to 3M water. Therefore^ the body 'if unctim 
require i iufficieht daily intake of wter. Since vltaiiina are o^tan lost 
during food prbceiaixig, high caaperatarea. atorage and cxceaaive lightt 
care ihbuld be taked to enaarc a balanced Intake for norma 1 body function a. 
Mirierala auchaacatcian, phosphorous, «agneaiu«i abdlum, potalaiua and 
chlorina are needed in higher anouhta than other aihara la but all are 
aaaenctai to a persbn'a diet. Thia group of prbtactivi fooda whic^ta 
Hde ap of fruita and vegctablca would Include tha following: coconut* 
«engo, orange, bahaoij papaya, tomato, onion, lattace, carrot, green 
beana and egg plant, liSe, grapefratt, avocado, pineapple* cucua)er, okra, 
apihach and cauliflower. 

Group II; Energy Fbo4a 

this group provides kilbcalbrics (KCXL) to the body through the cbhsut^tion 
of foods which contain either high ataoonts of carbohydrates and/or high 
aopuhta of fat. Carbbhydrates make up the chief aource of energy for the 
bbdv fbr most people in the wrid. The Mat important aspect of carbbhydrataa 
is the fact that they are the least expehaive form of energy-prbviding* food. 
Fats are ianporcant because of theii^*high energy pbtential and lack of bolk. 
They also help to rake fooda taatier and prbvide a feallng of fuilneaa. 
Some of the more common food items fbuxid in this group are: palm oil* 
sesame seed oil. peanut oil, cocbnut oil, augar, com, rice, aorghum* 
millet, cassava* yams, beer Cbbttled and local) and wine. 

Group lit: Body Building and Repair Food* 

This final group contains foods which prbvide a high percentage of protein. 
This is the substance which la lipbrtaht in maihtaining^ building and 
repairing bbdy structures. Prpteihi are iipbrtant because bf their function 
cb replace and maintain bbdy tissues. ^ch day, nitrogen is lost ffom the 
bbdy. Prbtclii rich fbbds, however are the aubatancea which carry nitrogen 
into the body. Although thare are different type a of proteina^ 
made up of small moiecules called amino aclda. It la actually t\mmi 
individual aminb acids which are required by the body. Thii gr.bup 
wbuld Include: beef, oiuttbh, chicken, fiih, eggi, squirrel, tetmites, 

milk, cheese^ yogurt* peantkts and other grbund nuts*_ abybeina* black eyed 
beans, beahi in general, legumes, crab, anall, and ihrii^. 
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jR^x^ui-renients, Tables, and Lists of Nutrients ^-^'ood 
iU>PROXtMATE DAILY NUtRmONAL REQUIREMENTO 



Average 
Min 

Average 



2.900 
2,100 



Pn>w Ji CaJeiui Uo« 
pmu "^g*- 

70 SOD 10 



58 



800 



15 



A 

5^ 
5^000 



4Viumlna 









C_ 


■Ig. 


mg. 






1.2 


1.7 


19 


70 


.8 


IJ 


14 


70 



TABLE OF THE NUtRITIVE VALUE OF FOODS 



Dairy Ptoducta 

Whoie milk, I c. 
Skirn milk. 1 c. 

Conage cheeu 

ct timed, I c. 
Cheddar, 2 ox. 
Swiss, I oz. 
ProcesKd checK 

American. 1 oz. 

let crcani, 1 c. 
Yogurt, i c. 

Eigs 

Boiicd, poached 

or raw^ I 
Scrambled. 1 

Fats and OUi 

Butter^ I T. _ 
Margarifu, 1 T. 
Vegeiabie oil, IJT. 
Mayonnaise, I T. 

Mcits 

B*conj^2jlicei 

Beef, Hamburger, 3 ox. 

Rbaii, 3 ox. 

Steak, 3 ox. 
Liver. be<fi2 ox. 

Tofk, cta)p_3^_^» 
tsmb, chop 4.8 oz. 
Hot dbg, 1 

Chicken, H bfciH 
fried 



Vitsmtifi 





Pioiita 




1 Ifom 


A 


















■»»• 


160 


9 


288 


m 

.1 


350 


.07 


.41 


90 


9 


296 


.1 


10 


.09 


.44 


260 


33 


23d 


.7 


420 


.07 


.61 


115 


7 


213 


J 


370 


_ 01 


.13 


105 


8 


262 


J 


320 


Trice 


.11 


105 


7 


198 


3 


350 


.0« 


.12 


255 


6 


194 


.1 


590 


.05 


;28 


150 


7 


272 


.1 


340 


07 


J9 


80 


6 


27 


i.i 


590 


.05 


.15 


lib 


7 


51 


1.1 


690 


.05 


.11 




Trace 


3 


d 


470 






ibb 


Trice 


J 


0 


470 






125 


0 


0 


d 




_d 


0 


idb 


Tr«ee 


3 




40 


Trice 


.01 



90 
2-tS 
37S 
330 
130 
2«> 
400 
170 

155 



5 
21 
17 
20 
IS 
16 
35 

7 

25 



2 
9 
8 
9 
6 
I 

10 
3 



J 
2.7 
2.2 
2.5 
5;9 
2.2 
SO 

J 



0 
30 
70 
5b 
3048Q 
0 



70 



.08 
.07 
.05 
.05 
.15 
^3 
-.14 
.08 

.04 



.05 
.18 
.13 
.16 
2J7 
.18 

.11 
.17 



.2 

;2 

.2 
Tr»c» 

Trie* 

Trace 

i 

.2 



TrKt 
Tr*c« 



0 

traca 



.8 
4.6 
3.1 
4.0 
9.4 
3.8 
•5.5 
1.4 

11.2 



2 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 

I 

2 



0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



15 
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tABt£ OF THE NUTRITIVE 



Ftt iMi SbcUfnti 

Sainwn.Jdx. 120 

Shrimp, 3 01. 1^0 

Toiii. 3 ox. 1 70 



brkd Bmiu and NtiCi 

Ni%y, I c. dry 225 

AJmondi, I c, _ S50 

Ptanut buuir. IT, 95 



VagtUbUa 

Bcih, ire«h^ I c. 30 

Broccoli, i^. 40 

Cixrbu, raw, 1 20 

Cbrri, cw. K ^® 

bettuce, 1 head 60 

Peas, I c. 115 

Potatoeg, i m«dr 90 
Pbtatbe chipi, 

LP iveri|e 115 

Spinach, I c. «) 

Squath, fumnier, 1 c« 30 

Swcttpotatoc, 

I boiled 170 

Tomaib, 7 di. 40 



Fhiit 

Apple, i med. _7d 

Applcsauct, I c. 230 

Banana, 1 19® 

CsQtaloope, H 60 

Crap«rhjii. H 45 

Llmon.J 20 

Lenionade, 1 c, IIP 

Orahie,! 65 

Grifl|ejak«, 

frdren. 1 c 120 
Piach, 1 ' 35 

Rai2iA<, 1 c 410 



OF FOODS 









A 










J7 


167 


;7 


60 


21 


98 


2.5 


50 


24 


7 


1:6 


70 



15 


95 


5-1 


u 


26 


332 


6.7 


0 




9 


3 


U 




63 


.1 


680 


5 


136 


1.2 


3.880 


1 


is 


.4 


5.500 


3 


2 


.5 


310 


4 


91 


2:3 


1.500 


9 


37 


2.9 


860 


3 


9 


.7 


Trace 


i 


8 


.4 


Trace 


5 


167 


4.0 


14.580 


2 


52 


J 


820 


2 


47 


1^ 


11.610 


2 


24 


.9 


1,640 


Tfice • 


8 


.4 


50 


1 


10 


13 


100 


! 


id 


.8 


230 


1 


27 


.8 


6^40 


1 


19 


3 


Id 


_i 


19 


_.4 


10 


Trice 


2 


Trace 


trice 


1 


54 


J 


260 


2 


25 


.2 


55b 


1 


9 


3 


U20 


4 


102 


5J 


30 



S9i 



ViUmim 





•i 




C 










.03 


.16 


6.1 




.01 


:d3 


13 


0 


.04 


in 


lai 


0 


.27 


.ii 


i3 


6 


34 


131 


5.0 


Traci 


.02 


.02 


2.4 


0 


.9 


.11 


.6 


' 15 


.14 


31 


13 


i4d 


.03 


.03 


3 


4 


.09 


.08 


1.0 


7 


.29 


,27 


13 


29 


.44 


.17 


3.7 


33 


.10 


04 


1.7 


20 


.04 


:d] 


id 


3 


.13 


.25 


1.0 


50 


,10 


.16 


1.6 


21 


.i3 


.09 


.9 


25 


.11 


.07 


13 


42 


.04 


.02 


,1 


3 


05 


.03 


.1 


3 


.06 


.07 


.8 


12 


.08 


.06 


1.2 


63 


05 


.02 


3 


44 


,03 


.01 


.1 


39' 


trice 


,02 


.2 


1? 


.13 


.05 


3 


66 


.22 


.02 


1.0 


120 


.02 


.05 


1.0 


7 


.18 


,13 


j 


2 
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TABLE OF THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FOODS 



ViUmiiii 







no IMA 




IrOM 


A 






NUcb 


c 










mp. 


CJfilti 










Gnin Product! 




















White breid. 










_ 






- 





_ 1 i!ic« 


70 


2 


2i 


.6 


Traci 


.06 


.05 




Trace 


Whole wheit bi4id 


















-- 


1 ilic« 


65 


3 


24 


.8 


Trace 






.8 


Trace 




100 


2 


4 


,4 


0 


.»! 


02 


.5 


6 


bitmeid, I c. 


130 


5 


22 


l!4 


0 


.19 


!o5 


4 


_ 0 


Pahcakei, I med. 


60 


2 


27 


,4 


jQ 


.05 


.Uo 


.4 


Trice 


KJce, 1 c. 




















cooked 








1 R 


V 




.W to 


1 1 


n 

v 


SpajhetU, cbokid. 










A 
U 






1 < 




1 C. 


t < c 




i 1 
1 1 






.1 4 


n 
w 


Sugar*, SwMta 




















White sigir, I T. 


40 


0 




Trace 


• 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Honey, I T., 




















tirained 






i 


^1 


I 


TrAC^ 


.01 




Trace 




. 55 * 


Tntce 


4 




Trace 


T^ece 


.01 


Trice 


Trace 


DcucrU 




















Ke^tpple, 




















1 slice 


350 


3 


11 


.4- 


40 


.03 


^3 


.5 


1 


CookUt. commcrcUl 




















I 


50 


I 


4 


.2 


10 


Trace 


fnce 


Tnce 


trace 


Cike, Devil*! Food 




















1 slice 


235 


3 


41 


.6 


100 


M 


M 


.2 


Trici 


Miaccllajieouf 




















Y«4st. brtwert 




















IT. 


25 


3 


17 


1.4 


Trice 


1.25 


J4 


3J0 


Trace 
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A List of Some ru»pdrtarit 



and their'*' Ma in Sburcea 



NUTRIENT 



CHIEF FUNCTIONS 



DCPORTANt SOURCES 



Frcc«tn 



FaCi 



CarbdhydraCas 



Prbyid^a hit 
acidi for bb 
skin cisauci 
hair» iCc.)» 
(aybacancca 
processes) , 
(which fight 
for anxymes 
racii of che 
bur bbdiis) 



cbgeci arid aiaind 
dy prdteins (in 
Kisclast bra tn» 
for horaoncs 
thac coacroi body 
for ancibodics 

in£ ac c ion s ) » _ and 
(which cbhtrbl tha 
mical riactidna iii 



Milk, chcasa» yogurc^ 
aggs, fishi poultry 
soybaans» laaii Mats., 
veat gariii nutritional 
Cbrav«r*8) yeast and 
certain vegetable cdti- 
binat ibni. 



Provide a cohcchtrated source 
bf energy. 

Carry certain fat-sb3uable 
vitamiha (notably A; 0 and E) 
and easehtial fiCCy acids. 

Provide insulation and prdtec- 
ion for impbrtaht organs acid 
bbdy sturctures. 



Who le vilk • _mo s c chee se s 
butter t «a ir gar ine^ nut Si 
oils tpref ejrebly unaat* 
urated» unhy dr bgehat a d) . 

Cholesterol and "aatu* 
ratted" fats are found 
in eggs^ butter i cheap 
haAurger and ice cream. 



ICeep protein from being used 
for energy needs* so prbtein 
can be used primarily fbr 
bbdy-buildihg fuhctibhi. Also 
necesaary for protein digest** 
idh and utilisation. 

Prbvide bur main anutce of 
energy. 

Prbvide the glucdse vital for 
certain brain functionr. 



Fruit i» vegetablest 
vhble«*gra in bread » 
cereala* grains. 



vitamin A (fat- 
aoioable) 

Extra 

is stored in the 
liver- that is why 
animal livers are 
such a gbbd source. 



Helps prevent infection. 

Helps eyes adjust to chatigci 
from bright to dim light 
(prevehta night bllndnesa). 

Needed for healthy skin and 
certain tiaiiM8» iuch as thi 
lining bf eyeT'ahd lungs. 



tivcr* vhol«B aiik* 
fortified margarine 
(A is added) • butter, 
lost cheeses (eipec** 

ially Swiss and 

Chedda r ) • egg yolk s^ 
dark green *nd yellow 
vegetables (especially 
carrots* parsley* kale 
and orange squash) ^ 
apricots. 
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NUTRIENT 



CdlEF FUNCTIONS 



IMPORTANT SOURCES 



Vitamin D (faC- 
»dluable) 



Vltimiri E (£«C- 
sdluabic) 



VlWBln C or 
ascorbic acid, 
(watir idluabli). 

e ia tailly dea- 
tr6y«d by^alr and , 
heat. Like tnany / 
other wateS'-solaaSIe 
vltamlna* it la tsot 
scored to the bbdy^ 
30 ve nee<2 sbcoe 
every day. 



Needed for atrbng bpiiea and 
teeth (regulatea calcluii and 
phbafhorua ih bbtie fbrmtion). 

Essential for calcium absorp- 
tion from Lhe blood. 



Sunlight eh icing on 
bat e fktn • vitamin p 
fortified milk, f iah 
liver oil, sardineai 
cr.nned tuna* 



Heipa preaerv«_MM vltamiAS 
and imaaturated fatty aclda 
(acta aa an antioxidant). 

Helps stablliza biological 
nembrahea. 



Plant olla (cspeciaily 
wheat germ o^i and aoy- 
bean oil), wheat germi 
navy beans, eggs, brown 



navy 
rice. 



Heeded for healthy collagen 
(a protein that holds cells 
together) . 

Help a wounds to heal. 

Needed for ndrnl blood 
clotting and healthy 
blood vessels. 

Needed for Iron absorption. 

Spares-br protects vitamins 

A and E and several B vitamins. 

Needed fbr atrbnf teeth and 
bone a « 



-Cltroa fruit a, green 
and red pepperai green 
leafy vegetable!, par s- 
iey, tomacoes, potatoea 
strawberrlea^ cantaloupe 
bean aprbuta (especially 
sung beaha and soybeans) 



B Vltamlna (water 
soluable) include 
thiamine (B.)^ 
ribbflavin 132 )i 
niacin, pyrldoxlne, 

folic acids 

cabala min (B 12} • 
cholenc^ etc. 

Folic acid 
deficiency i» 
coamon during 
pregnancy* It 
my alM be caused 
byblrth control 
pllli. 

Ribbflavin ia dea- 
trbyed by atinllght^ 
so iiJa Bilk con- 
tainers that k«ep. 



Heeded for steady mrvea^ 
^9^^ dlgestibni 
energy ^rbductloni healthy 

sklh and ayes, certain 

etizymia iAvdived in amino 
acid ayntheatst maintenance 
ot blood. 



Vhble_ grain breada and 
cerea i* • _ iiver 9 wheat 
germ, RGtrtt tonal yea at ^ 
green ieafy vegctablea 
lean meatsi milk, «>laise 
pcahutii dried peaa and 
beatia. 



BEST CCPV^'"""""^ 
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HUTRIENT 



CHIEF FUNCTIONS 



IMPORTANT SOURCES 



out light. 

Fictga«» tension i 
depreiiibn ire 
often iigns of 
A B deficiency. 



CAlciim 

Calcium Is nisre 
eiiily digested 
when eaten with 
acid foods (such 
as yogurt or 
sour milk) • 

Phosphorus 



Needed for building bottfs 

and terth, for blood clotting 
for regulating nerve and 
Eoacla »^ctivityi for absorb- 
ing iron* 



Whole and skim mllk» 

buttermilk, cheese. 

ydgiirt , green 'vegetables 
egg yolh, bone-meal 
powder, blackatrsp 
malaise s. 



Needed to trahsf br»_prbteln • 
fats and carbbhydritei into 
energy in the body. 

Makes up part of all t) s 
body's cells* Needed 
for build:'jig bones and 
teeth. 



Milk, cheeses^ lean 
meatfly egg yolks. 



Iron 

Dally intake Is 
licpbr tanc • 

Children, teen- 
agers, pregnant 
and oenstroat ihg __ 
wonen are especially 
likely to have iron 
def ic iehcles* 



Ma^s up an iiiybt tant P^^t of 
heitt>glbbin, the cotqpoond in 
blood that carriea oxygen from 
Che iongs to the body cells. 



Leah neat^ liver, egg 
yolk, greets leafy veg- 
etables, nutritional 
yeasty %rheat germ, 
whole grsin and enrich- 
ed breads arid cf^^sl** 

soybean' ^1«55F»_^*^*^"'* 
blackstrap nolasses. 



Iodine 



soil near the sea. 



An if^ortant part of thyroxine; Iodized salt, seafoods, 
helps the thyroid gUhd regulate plant foods^ grown In 
Che rate at which out bodies 
use energy. 

Aifects growth, water balances^ 
nervous system, nuscular system^ 
and. circulatory sy stem. 



Magnesium 



Required for certain ensyme 
activity; 

Helps in bone formation 



Grains^ vegetables, 
cereals, fruits, milk, 
niits. 
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NUTRIENT CHIEF FUNCTIONS IMPORTANT SOURCES 



Pocasaiaa httlthy ncrvsa and vsgtcsblci 

muscles; f raits. 



Sodiun» chiorinef Vary tng faacc loos » nny of th« Meatt chscsc » eggs* ses* 

fluorine and not well undersCobd. food, grean leafy 

other trice Sin- ^1^^^. t, .^.cftty v^gefbli., £luorid.ted 

l^ort.nt fro. birth to .tx 

Most of biir diets monchs. It helps Co prevent 

now contain too tooth decay by hardening tooth 

mu^h sodiun* eoaoiel. 
largely because 



of Kodiom compounds 
used in processed 
foods and excessive 
use of table salt. 



Water ^*^J^?»^^y_* D^trient, but 

Mdit people need *n essential part of .11 

6-7 glaaies of tissues. 

fluid (water, tea^ Often aioppiies tsportaot 
juice ^ etc. J. a day minerals* such as calcitn 
to keep good water and fluorine, 
balance in the 
body. 

Cellulose Also not a nutrient^ but rruiti, vegetables whple- 

(Roaghage) grain bread and cereals. 

the intestinal Msclfs and 

encouraging the growth of 

certain ihtescinal bacteria. 

1? Keeps teeth clean and guxs 



healthy^ 



From: The Boston Women's Health Book Collective. Our Bo die i Ourselvei. 
Hew tork: Simon and Schuster » 1976. pp. 103-103 
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PERSONAL STABILIZERSl '^ 

< 

"grounded", to stabtitze oar everyday existences these are things that giv^ 
some sort of quality or pieasure or sense of regoiarity ^"i'm ok as long as i 
get my morning coffee") and we may look forward to them knowingly, or they may 
be taken for granted. Examples of sach things are jogging ,^xeadlhgf a morning 
newspaper before beginning the day *s activities, eating ba^ls i\4.H^^^i^ 
bit te milk,, watching Walter Gronklte, meditating, shopping iiKcepbain places^ 
dancings and so on. 

We may be absbjutely aware that some of these things are critical for bur 
dally exlstahce ("What would I ever do without my* atereb?" ) ; others may be very 
much "taken for granted" ilbng distance tclephbhe servlce_br stbpplhg at a 
particular bbbkstbre on the way hbme from work a couple of times a wec^ or 
having access to a number of hardware stores Co help iri remodeling a house )• 

When we go overseas, we often do riot have Recess to ffiany or any of our 
nonnpl 3tabilii.ers , or they are available in 5 different form which rakes them 
less attractive; Sometimes we know they are missing, we feel it intensely C^My 
God, I haven't had an EggMcMuffin in rhree months!"), at other times there Is 
just a feeling^ that something is missing ("Where did that bookstore go?" br 
"something is ^s sing from here")i 

it has been oor experience that If we don't adapt bur regular stabilizers 
or find new ones. It seriously hampers efforts to live cbmfbrtably and be effec- 
tive in the new caltare. In fact ^ this can lead up tb hostility^ maladjustment 
or culture shbck^^and tb unprbductlve sterbtyplcal statements about "them" like 
the following: 

"Eyerytlme I have tried to jog, five kids 
fbHowed me and gawk - no privacy - it*8 
frustrating." 

"These people don't read much - you can't 
even hrve a good dtscossion about books." 

"I have tri^ vegetarian | 

grocery ^ things are really screwed up. 
They don't know much about nutrition." 

Disregarding a small number of people whb are extremely ethhbcehtric ^ these 
statements—and hundreds more like them all imply fbr mbst people that ah 
important stabilizer (newspaper » jogging, book discus slbnfl ^ _ lack bf a particular 
food) is missingi and there is a tendency a blame "the people" for its absence, 
tb cbmplalni even to become _ cynical . Doing this also helps tb create a source 
of pbwerlessness i a sense of becbmlhg a victim. 
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A well adjusted (or adjusting) individual, however, attempts to ^ dap t 
his/her stabilizers or; find new ones in the host culture. This seemingly minor 
point of finding new, stabilizing "habits" - is key to building a firm and 
qualtt£Stive cross-cuitaral base from which we. can grow and bee one fluent in _ 
other a^eas. Moreover^ it often provides some of oar greatest cross-cultural 
pleasures aa we develop new "routine" things in a country which we may not have 
don^ at home. (Certain kinds of everyday greeting rituals, walking, coffee _ 
hours, different relationships with older folks and children, foods, etc). For 
example, we may find at home that the way we "wind down" at the end of the day 
is to wacch TV," have a drink, or sit and read the paper. This may not be 
possible in th^ local culture. However, there may be a local substitute which 
Itself becomes just as attractive to us . in many cultures people erd the day by 
sitting around together and chatting or singing songs _whi le the sun goes down. 
In other places, it involves drinking tea together. Tnis becones a pleasure and 
serves the purpose of "winding down" and helps us with a new way, to deal with a 
stabilizing need. 

This session is intended to start the process of developing stabilizers 
now— we'll be looking at stabilizers you have in the States, what might be 
adaptable, ideas for new and different stabilizers , and we^i;i be developing a 

in that cat. be tried out during t;he training program. One other very impor- 
tant point—each of you will have your own -stabilizers" to deal with, your owm^ 
plans to develop, your own individuality. We are not in any way trying to reach 
consensus on one plan for all. The group work we do in the session is aimed at 
providing some reactions to your plan and generating ideas which you may or may 
not wish to ihcbrporate. 

Finally, there are skills involved in this process reflection, self- 
assessment observation, identifying what's available here, planning, and risk- 
taking. We' see this as beginning to develop those skills which can be critical 
when you return to the United States (which will be the "other culture" in two 
years)%r move to a different country. They are, in other words, cross-cultural 
skills which will be of value to you now and in the future. 
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GROUP MAINTENANCE QRIE^^^ED BEHAVIOR WORKSHEEt 



FUNCTIONAL BEHAVIOR TO ASSIST GROUPS IN MAINTAINING GROUP CDHESIVENESS : 

DIRECTIONS: Observe members and record the number of times each behayibr is 
used by each member. 



GROUPS MEMBERS 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


1. HARMONIZING - attenipts to reconcile 
disagreements; reducing tensions. 








- 










2. gate; KEEPING - helping to keep 
cdmmuni^^t Ibri channels open. 










- 








3. ENCOURAGING - being friendly ^ warm, 
and responsive to others j riori"' 
verbal or verbal approval or 
acceptance by expressidnj^, ^ 


















4. COMPROMISING - adrai t ti^^- :error ; 

modifying in the inter^s*t of group 
cohesion or j^rowthi _ | 


















5 . STANDARD SETTING AND TESTING - 

testing whether group is satisfied 
with its procedures; pointing ort 
explicit or implicit norms which 

— have been set • 


















6. SENSING AND EXPRESSING FEELINGS - 
sensing feelings, mood ^ relation- 
ships wil:}iin the group; sharing 
own feelings with othiBt raiBrabers; 
s^iicitin^ feelings of others-* 


















7. PERGKPTT6N C.HKr-K 
















From A Trainer's Guit^e to Andragogy ; p. 


137. by 


Johi 


1 In^ 


Tall 
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TASK ORIENTED BEHAVIOR WORKSHEET 



FUNCTIONAL BEHAVIOR TO AIJSIST GROUPS IN TASK PERFORMANCK : 



DIRECTIONS: Observe and record the number of times each behavior is used by 
each member; 



GROUPS MEMBERS 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


. 8 


1. INITIATING ^ proposing tasks or 
goals; defining a group problem, 
suggesting ideas. 


















2. SEEKING INFORMATION - requesting 
facts^ asking for expressions of 
opiriidh; seeking suggestions and 
ideas . - 


















3. GIVING INFORMATION - offering 

factis, information, opinions, and 
ideas ♦ 


















4. CLARIFYING AND ELABORATING - 

interpreting ideas or suggestions, 
defining'' terms indicating alterna- 
tivesi 


















5. SUMMARIZING - pulling together 

related ideas; offering a decision 
• or conclusion for a group to accept 
or reject. 


















6. CONSENSUo TESTING ~ sending up a 
tri''^-l balloon to test for. a 
possible decision or cbriclusibri. 


















From J.D. Ingali's A -Tr-a.tner-^-Guid[^txi 








p.' 138 
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OBSERVEK. 'S WORKSHEET 

1. Be sure you are able to see all par ticipaiits ' gestures, expressions, etc. 

2. What roles are people performing — clarifying, initiating, supporting, 
harrabriizirig, or conflicting? 

3. How are styles of cbramuriicatidn—tone , phrasing , gestures , etc., 
contributing to or Hindering clarity and effectiveness? 

^. How are participants in the group reacting to each other? 

5. Do participants' non-verbal gestures conform to the^*" verbal statements? 

6. To whom are people talking? To one other_persbn? _Tb persbhs whb just 
pervious ly talked? To the whole group? Tb hb bhe? 

7. What attitudes and emotionsdb ybu feel are being transmitted to the group? 
(Check out your own persbnal reactibhs tb cbmmehts made by others). 



Frbm: Ihgall's A Trainers Guide — to Anadragogy> p. 175 
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task Oriented Behavior: 



Group Maihteharice Oriented Behavior 



INITIATING - proposing tasks 
or goals ' defining a group 
problem, suggesting ideas. 



SEEKING INFORMATION - requesting 
facts, asking for expressions of 
opinion ; seeking sugges tions and 
ideas. 



GIVING- INFOfmATION - offering 
facts, trifdrmation, opinions, 
and ideas^ 



CLARIFYING AND ELABORATING - 
interpreting ideas sugges tions^ 
defining terms indtcattng- alterna- 
ts-. 



SUMMARIZING - polling together 
related ideas; offering a decision 
or conclusion for the group to 
Lccept or reject 



"eOt>ISENSUS TESTING - sending up a 
trial balloon to test fbra 
possible decision or cbnclusibh. 



1. HARMONIZING - attempts to 

\ cdriclle disagreements; redac 
i ng tensio ns 



2. GATE KEEPING - helping to keep 
commanication channels open; 
facilitating the participation 
of others. _ 



TT ENCdURAGIWS - being frieiKily, 
warm, and responsive to others ; 
non-varbal or verbal approval 

or acceptance by express ions 



COMPROMISING - admitting error; 
mbdifyirig in the interest of 
group cdh enslon or growth 



STANDARD SETTING AND TESTING - 
testing whether group is 
satisfied with its procedures; 
point ing out explicit or 
implicit norms which have been 
s et . 



SENSING AND EJSRESSING FEEL- 
INGS - sensing feeling^ mbod^ 
relationships within the group; 
sharing own feeling with other 
members; sblicitihg feelings of 
bthers. 



PERCEPTION CHECK: Describing 
what ybu perceive the other is 
feeling in order to check 
whether ybu do tinders tartd what 
he/she feels^ 



Adapted frbm Ingall's " A Trainers Gui de to Andragogy ", pp. 137-138 
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ON UiSi VOLUNTEERS 



For the past six years i_ I have become known for my Increasing 6pp68j *..lpn to 
the presence of any and all North American ''do godders^^i^ Latin Aiflerica; I am 
sure you know of ray present efforts to obtain the voluntary withdrawal of all 
North American volunteer armies from Latin America: missionaries^ Peace Corps 
members and groups like yours, a "division" organized for the benevolent 
invasion (of Mexico). 

1 do not come hereto argue. I am here to tell you, if possible to con- 
vince you, and, hopefully, to stop ybu^ from pretentiously imposing yourselves 
on Mexicans. 



I do have deep faith in the endrradus good will of the U.S. Voluntefiri- 

However, his good faith can usually be explained only by an abysmal lack of 

intuitive delicacy. By definition^ yoy cannot help being ultimately vacationing 
salesmen for the raiddie-ctass "American Way of Life", since that is really the 
only life you know. 

A group like this could not have developed unless, a TOod in the United 
States has supported it — the belief that any true American must share God's 
blessings with his poorer fellow men. The ldea_ that eyerytoerlcan has some- 
?^4^g_t9 g4^^» times may, can, and should give it, explains why it 

occurred to students that they could help Mexicans peasants "developing'' by 
spending a few months in their villages. 

Of course i this surprising conviction was suppd ^Y_°^!?^?^^ ? J^®"" _ 

sidriary drder, who would have not reason to exist unless chey had the satne con- 
vict ion--^except a much stronger one. It is_npw hightiraetpcureyou 
this. Ydu,^ li^"? thiB values you carry, are the products of an American society 
of achievers and consumers, with its two-party system^ its uhiveral schoolings 
and its Family-Car affluericy. You are ultimately cdnscidusly or unconsciously 
"salesmen" for a delusive ballet in the ideals of democracy, equal opportunity, 
and free enterprise among people who haven't the possibility of profiting f^ 
these. Next td mdney and guns, the third largest Nortn American export is the 
U.S. idealist, who turns up In every theater of the world as the teacheri^ the ^, 
volunteer, the missionary, the community organizer, the economic developer, and 
the vacationing do-gooder . Ideally, _ these people define their roles as service. 
Actually^ they, frequently wln^^ the damage done by mdriey and weap^ 

ons, or "seducing" _the under-developed to the benefits of the world _6f affluence 
and achievement. Perhaps this is the radraent td instead bring home to the people 
of the U.S. the knowledge that the way of life they have chosen is not alive 
enough to be shared. 
» 

By now it should be evident to all America that the U.S. is ehgagedih a 
treraeridous struggle to suryiye. The U.S. canridt survive if the rest of the 
world is not convinced that here wehave Heaven-on-Earth. The survival of the 
U.S. depends oh the acceptance b^ all so-called "free'' men that the U.S. mid 
class has "made it". The U.S. way of life has become a religion which must be 
accepted by all those who dp not want to die by the sword---or napa 
the globe the U.S. is fighting to protect and develop at least a minority who 
consumes what the U.S. majority can afford. Such is the purpose of the Alliance 
Fpr_Prpgre8S of the middle-class which the U.S. signed with Latin America some 

years agoi But _ increasingly this commercial alliance must be protected by 

weapons which alldw the itiiridrity whd can "make it" to protect thetr acqutsitions 
and achievements; 
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But weapons are riot eridugh to permit minority rule^ The marginal masses 
become rambunctious _uriless they are given a "Creed" or belief which explains t^e 
status quo. This taak is given to the_U_.S._voluriteer v/hether he be a ffiember of 
the Peace Corps or in a so-called "Pacification Program • The U.S. is currently 
engaged in a three front struggle to affirm its ideals of acquisition and 
achievement • oriented "Democracy". I say "three fronts", because three great 
areas of the world are challenging the validity of a political aod social system 
which makes the rich richer ^ and the poor increasingly raarginal> to that system. 

tn Asia, the U^S. is threatened an established power — China. The U.S. 
pposes China with three weapons: The tiny Asian elites who could not_haye it 
any b-tter than in an alliance with the United States^ a huge war machine to^ 
stop the Chinese from "taRirig over" as it is usually pat tn this country, and^ 
forcible re-education of the so-called "pacified" peoples. _ Augther_front is in 
the U.S. itself: The efforts to check the unwillingness of the black community 
to wait for graceful integration into the system. 

And finally^in Latin America the Alliance for Progress has been quite 
successful in increasing the number of people_whq could riot be bet^ 
Seaning the tiny^ middle-class elites— and has created ideal conditigDS_|gr_ __ 
military dictatorships. The dictators were formerly_at_the service of the plan- 
tation owners, but now they protect the flew industrial complexes. And you came 
to help tUe underdog accept his destiny within this process. 

All you will do in a Mexican village is create disorder . _ A_t_best , you can 
try to convince Mexican girls that they should marry a young man who is self- 
made, rich, a consumer, and as disrespectful of tradition as one of you. At_ 
worst in your "community development" spirit you might create just enough proD- 
teis to get someone shot after your vacation ends and you rush back to^your mid- 
dle-class rieighbdrhddds where your friends make jokes about spies and 
"wetbacks" • 

Suppose you went to a__U.S. ghetto this summer, arid_tried to help the poor 
there "help themselves". Very sqbri you would be either spit_upon or laughed at. 
Peo|jle offended by your pretentiousness would hit or spit .__ People who under- 
stand that your own bad consciences push_ybu to this gesture would laugh con- 
descendingly. Soon you would be made aware of your irrelevanceamong the poor, 
of your status -as middle-class college students on a summer assignment. You 
would be roundly rejected, rid matters i. 

If you have any sense df responsibility at all, stary with your _ riots here 
at hdme. Wdrk for the coming elections. McCarthy_might lose, but ^certainly b^ 
campaigning for him you will know what you are doing, why you. are doing it^ and 
how to cdmmuriicate with those to whom you speak. And you will know when you 
fail. If you insist on working with the pddr if this is your vocation^^ then at 
least work among the pddr who can tell you to go to hell. It is incredibly 
unfair for you to impose yourselves on a_village where ydu are so lingutstlcaiiy 
deaf and dumb tfiat you ddn^t even understand what you are doings or wh|t people 
thirik df you. And it is profoundly damaging to yourselves when you define 
something that you want to do as "gddd", a "sacrifice", and help . 

I am here to suggest thab you vbluntarilyrendunce exercising the power 
being an American gives ydu. _I am here to entreat you to freely . ^ consciously , 
and humbly give up the legal right you have.tg.impgse y^^J, ^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
Mexico. I am here to challenge ydU to recognize your inability, your helpless- 
ness, and ydur incapacity to do the "good" which you intended to do. 
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I am here to entreat you to use your money, your status, and yolit education 
to travel iri Latlii America, Come to look, c dine to cH our too un tains, to eqjoy 
our flowers. Come to study. But do not cooie to help. 



Speech given by Ivaa Illlch at Cuerneavca , Mexico , April 2 0 , 196 8^ 
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eSMMUNieAlieN SKEE^S: 



please indicate where you rate your own abilities as o,f now by 

circling one of the nxini±)ers on the rat scaies beloW (Note: 
See #1 for rating scale identification.) 

i. Ability to listen. 

1 2 ^3 4 ^ 5 6 7 8 9 

weak fair jnoderately quitr» very 

strong srrbhg strong 



2, Ability to paraphrase accurately, 

1 2 3 4 5 ^ 



3. 


Ability to 


express feelings. 










1 2 


3 4 5 6 


7 


8 


a 


4 . 


Ability to 


give, non- judgmental feedback. 










1 ?. 


3 4 5 6 


7 


8 


^ 














5- 


Ability to 


identify and relate to other's 


fee 


liings. 






1 ± 


_ .3_ 4 _ 5 6 


7 


8 




6. 


Ability to 


give specific rather than general 


feedback 






1 2 


3 4 5 6 


7 


8 


9 


7. 


Ability to 


communicate hon-verbally ; 












3 4 5 6 


7 


B 


9 


8 . 


Ability to 


cbmmuhieate trust. 










1 2 


3 4 5 6 


7 


8 


9 














9 . 


Ability to 


clarify. 










i 2 


3 4 5 6 


7 


8 


9 
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TEE DECISION-HAKING PROCESS 



We all live and work in groups and undbubtably have experienced difficulty 
in arriving at group decisions. Some groups tend to bredc down when confronted 
with a decision for which a coji8en8_u8^ 4pTO In the 

interminable discussion of minor points or irrelevant side issues. Still others 
seek escape from their anxiety in Robert's Rules of Order, voting, or calling 
upon the "chairman" to establish controls 

Dr. Kenneth Beene (1960) has analyzed the prevalent reasons for the diffi- 
culty groups have in. making decisions and has iaentified the following six 
blocks to decision making in groups i ^ 

1. Conflicting Perception of the Situation 

If group members view the problem at hand in different ways, communica- 
tion can be impeded, resulting in a breakdown of the group. 

2i Fear of Gbnsequerices ^ 

The possible outcomes of an impending decision ran ovep^helm a group. 
Outside pressures on individuals or on the entire group may exert a 
paralyzing effect on its ability to come to a decision* 

3. Conflicting Loyalties 

Every group member belongs to a number of different groupings other 
than the brie he may presently be engaged in. These multiple member- 
ships can operate as hidden agendas or conflicting pressures within the 
decision-making groups 

4. Interpersonal Conflict 

Personal differences or personality clashes can provoke defensiveness, 
antipathy, and biased discussibri, pvfveriting a sound, fair decision 
from being made. 

5. Methodological Rigidty 

Many groups are so frozen into Robert *s Rules of Order or similar rigid 
methods for decision making that they are prevented from inventing br 
usirig bther methods when the nature of the decision calls for brie 
(e.g. , consensus). 



6. Inadequate Leadership 

When the entire group does not share the leadership functions and 
relies too heavily on a designated leader (who may or may not be 
sufficiently 8killed)itheri rib group decision can be made and the 
comraitracint and respbrisibility for'ary decision is lessened. 
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TYPES OF DECISXQNS 

The fbllbwlrig types of decision making are familiar to all of us: 

1 . Flops. - - - : — — 

A decision suggested by ah individual to which rhere is n5 response 
(e.g., suggest we shelve this question." ..i..* silence). 

2. Seif-aathbrizatibh 

A decision made by ah individual who assumes authority (e.g., "I think 
we should all write bur ideas on the blackboard. "—and preceeds to be 
the first to do so). 

3. The Handclasp 

A decision made by two or 5o« members of the group who join forces or 
decide the issue in advance (e.g., "That wai a heflpful comment, John, 
Yes, that's the coarse we're going to take.") 

4. Baiting 

A decision Sade by pressure hot to disagree (e.g. ^ "No one objects^ do 
they?), or a decision made by pressure to agree (e.g., "We all agree, 
don't we?) 

5. Majority Rule 

A decision made by some form of voting. 

6. Unanimity 

A decision made by overt and uhahimous consent, often without 
discussion; 

7. Polling 

A decision Sade by a fbrm of voting which inquires, ""Let's see where 
everyone stands, "—and then proceeds to tabulate the already expressed 
majority descisloh. 

8^ Consensus 

A dticision made after allowing all aspects' of the issue, both positive 
and negative, tb be put forth to the degree that everyone necessarily 
unanimity, but it constitutes a basic agreement by all group members. 

From Ingali's Aj:rainer'8 3q±de tb Ahdragdgy , pp. 141-142 
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OBSERVftTiON Wit FOR DECISON MAKING 

DIRECTIONS: 0:,ing Handoot VII - 2 - C as a guide record Block? and Facilitating roles as p 
observe them. 



1. DEPIfiE THE PROBtEM 


. Clarifying tlie Focus; 
Recognizing Limitations. 






2. DEVELOP ALTERNATIVE 
SOLUTIONS 


Getting Ideas; Building 
Mpdels;_List^ng Resour- 
ces; Checkings Needs, 
Interests ai^alues of 
Group Members-.- 








Exaniinlng Alternatives 
with Respect to Data, 
fast Experience with the 
Problem; at band and the; 
Attitudes of Group 
-Meiiersi 






i,'. mm ' 


Choosing. one of the 
Alternatives, 






SIBILITY, LOYALTY, 

CONSENSUS 


Linking the above Group 
Declsipniithjndiyidual 
interests, Needs and 

Vllues^. V,. 






6. FIRM THE DECISION 


Reaching, Group Consenjus 
with Indivldual.Coiiltiiient, 
Allowing Holdouts more time 
by regarding decision as 
tentatlyejntli. their 
Issues are resolved. 




> 


Idditional Siepfl, 
if ReleMiit' 

I. DEVELOP A PLAN 
- OP ACTION 


Distribute Roles; Hake 
Provisions for Execution. 






5. ASSESS RESULTS - 
EVALUATE 


Allow for the Replahhlhg 
the Decision in Linht 
of its Effects; . 
,Needs at this Point. 







n a 

• 0! 
3 

H Qi 
0 
C 
ft 

< 
H 
M 
I 

f 
0 




From Ingall's A trainei^s Guide to^Wjogy 
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(D) A' oiwjp DECISION mum 



Phases 



Processes 



Blocks 



Facilitating Roles 



Hetbbds 



1. DEFINE THE PROBLEM 



Clarifying; Data _____ 
Gattieririg; Recognizing 
Limitations. 



(0 
Q 
U 



Q 
Z 

H 

(6 
(0 
U 
(6 



2. DEVELOP SLTERNItTIVE 
SOLOTiONS 



3. TEST ALIERNATiVES 



DECIDE 



10 

> _ 

H 

h - 



TEST FOR RESPON' 
SIBILITX, mill, 
CONSENSUS 



0 
2 

H 

z 

0 



6. PIRH THE DECISION 



Setting_ Ideas;.. 
Buiiaing-Models; 
Listing Resources; 
Checking Needs, 
Interests.and.Values 
of GroQp Henbers. 



Over-geiicjaimjf, 
eonfUctlng Perceptions; 
unrealistic Tasks. 



Lack of Data, . 
V:5ted ^.nterests. 



Examining filternatives 
with Respect to Data, 
Past, Experience with 
the Problem at Hand_ 
and the 'Uttitudes of 
Croup Members. 



Choosing one of the 
mternatives. }. 



Linking the. above.. 
Group Declslbh with 
Individual interests, 
Needs and Values. 



Reaching. Croup .Con- 
sehsiis with Indivl- 
jijai.Colltiiient. 
Allowing Holdouts... 
nibre tliiie by regard- 
ing decision as ten- 
tative until. their. 
Issues are resolved. 



Premature Decldingi 
Vagueness of .Criteria; 
Conflicting Loyalties; 
Pressure of Tliiie or 
Faction. 



Pear of Consequences; 
Methodological Rigidity, 



Elaborator; Ciarlfier; 
Data Gatherer. 



Initiator; Gatekeeper. 



Reality-tester; 
Evaluator. 



Saiparlzer 



Frpblen Census, Buzz 
Gi'oupa. 



Npn-particlpatlbn; 
Ran-rodding. 



Npn-particlpatlbn; 
Ram-rodding. 



Gatekeeper,; Group 
ImpleiSen^atiOh of 
Haintenince 



Sanmarizer; Organizer. 



Role.Plfiy;_Ca8e_or__ 
Critical incident .Methodsi. 
Fantasy; Cosperlng Extremes. 



Vote, Consensus, «tc. 



Seeking ConsehsiiB. 



-- — Q. 

■ 0 

Recording Finn Statement c 



of Decision. 



< 

H 
H 

J 
M 



from; "ft Tramn's Scide to ftndraqoqy' 'i rev, by John Ingall's^ 1973 



, p. 145 
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PERSONAL. INTEREST 



The motivation and responsibility of farmers and villagers are riot things 
which we can presume to initiate or create from ribthirig. If motivation is the 
eagerness to do something and responsibility is the degree to which eagerness is 
translated into acts^ then farmers are very motivated arid tesponsibte.^ Personai 
interest, or what a farmer wants ^ Is the basis for both a farmer's eagerness to 
act an^ his actions. Tarmers bfteri seem totally unmotivated and irresponsible 

to us, but it is bur bwri peirsbrial iriterest, what mb. want them to do which 

creates this impressibri. A farmer who seeffis to be strong, intelligent^ finan- 
cially secure, arid aware enough to be avery successful farmer may decide not to 
jbiri bur program. Iri the face of repeated reason, entreaties, and evidence _ _ 
bffered by the frustrated extension agent, the farmer's personal interest will 
remairi iritact and he or she may remain implacably against joining thewbrk. 
V^hat seems to be irresponsibility, laziness, knd irrationality is really a 
reflection of a farmer "^s personal concetns, and should^ be ackribwledged as such. 
If we are to "facilitate" a farmer *s work, his or her persbrial iriterest tnust^be 
uppermost ^tn our minds. If we wish to see a farmer work iri a riew.way or on a 
new problem, we must work to fashion these riew ideas, iri the image and likeness 
of his/her personal interest. We must never presun^ t a know better than a 
farmer what is most important to him or her. So, what are some keys to a 
farmer's personal-interest? 

_ _ _ _ o _ _ _ _ _ __ _ _ __ . 

- Fbbd fbr work, loans, tod other means of reducing the risk 
irivblved in trying something new are good motivators. They must 
be used carefully so farmers are not made dependent bri them. 
Hbwever, the removal of food or loan money can also mbtivate 
farmers. 

- Pifestige, "good name", and pride in their work are powerful 
motivators of farmers. Farmers run demons tr at ions arid field 
days, and receive praise publicly for work well done arid testi- 
monials at meetings. These all establish prestige and pride i 

The use of public criticism* while delicate and hard to do with- 
out giving offense* mbtivates farmers as a rather effective 
disincentive at times. — 

- Peer pressure* resulting from a need to be accepted and to enjoy 
the cbmpanibriship of others can be used as an' effective 
mbtivatbr in touch the same way as recognition. 



Security 



Recbgriitidn 



Affection 
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TRANSFERRING RESPQNSIBIfctTY 




When an extehsibri agent sets but to _ _-J,_ 

he/she is interested in ideas actively accepted and hence he/she accepts all tfie 
respbhsibility for their acceptance, _ Orice_ the farmer8_br_ community re it 
as in their personal interest, then it is time to transfer the respotfatbillty to 
the farmers themselves fbr iritrbducirig the new ideas arid making them wbrfc. 

' _•_ " 

Making a ^farmer 's ^work ^his/her ^ own , Slrice the exterisibri\ agent -must teach . 
each- aspect of improved agricultural pract he/she must demonstrate each 

activity or have someone do it with or for the "farmer the firg^^ime^ It Is 
impbrtant tb trarisfer the respbrisibility for accepting and using tiew practices 
by "handing over" a farmer's work to him assoonas possible and aS many times 
as necessary. Adhererice to the pririciple bf self-help respbrisl.bilJLty* 
transferring go far. : 

Creating a 114nited and* clears role. A tetribly count fallacy 
under which farmers, villagers, ant sorae development workers labor is that 
exterisiba is the act bf dbirig sbmethlrig, f br_a client, arid _ rib t with him/her. From 
the very beginning the role must be reiterated many times, it is essential that 
in 'everything the exterisibri agerit, dbe8_ tb "facilitate" wbrfc gbirig on in a ' 
village, a native counterpart must participate and -the how, and why of what is 
done nnist be explained to the farmers. The eXterisibri agerits* rble should ruri. a 
standard course: It should expan as farmers' interest in specific extension 
services grow initially^ then it* should slowly contract as farmers' respbnsibilr 
ity and self motivation grow^ until the role virtually dries up^ as farmers 
approach, self-sufficiency and self-reliance with regard to those specific ser-", 
vices. Being an exterisibri agent iriyolves attalriirig complete empathy with farm- 
ers, bat it does not include doing ail of a farmer's worki The. extension worker 
teaches arid transfers responsibility to farmers who are iriitially arid repealled ly 
made aware of what they mast do and what responsibilities they have in the new 
wbrfc they espouse. . * « 

Why pb^ It ? One way of helping a cbmnmrilty to solve its own problem is tb 
create iridigerious problem solvers. These people riot drily operate as a resource 
to be called upon by villagers, bat also serve as role models. In addition they 
insure tl}at brganizatibris created to solve group problems are tnaintained. 

Ideritif yirig ^rid Tralnlrig Leaders . Part of the analysis which ari extension 
organizer makes of the community Involves the tdenttftcatton of local leaders^ 
Leaders are of two types^ formal arid informal. Formal leaders like PresideritSi 
alphas^ chiefs, generals are completisented by people like the weathly, those who 
speak well, those who do something well (master farmers )i who are informal 
leaders bf pebple. 

Obvibusly at echriically skilled /armer just wants to be left alone will 

not be a good leader, nor will a bright year oldi or an iraportan^t man who has 
no interest in the work. ' 

Leaders are people who have followers. During contacts with the village 

pebple the exterisibri organizer identifies the^^ who have fdllbwers. As - 

part of the process of "testing" people, defining an tssae^ and determining who 
are interested in those issuesi the exterisibri agent "tests" leaders to Ascertain 
their skills and their personal interests. In the case of leaders who express 
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interest, the extens_ion agent asks them to help^a^ leaders of jjeople working on 
pertinerit issues. The brgariizer-agent can develop the skills of these leaders, 
by giving them more ciid more responsibility for the work people have andertaken 
It is advisable to maiatain a group of leaders Initially, loosely organized so 
the best and most interested leaders can eventually find, their way to the top. 
By an increasingly demanding and insistent tranisfer of responsibility for the 
work from the organizer to these local leaders^ the agent helps develop the 
iocai'- leadership and--coincidentially:--the organization the people who work; 
Training leaders is the key to the extension agent eventually "working him/her- 
self oat of a job". It is an on-going^ very » _very_ipng process, however, that 
must begin immediately after the agent arrives in a village. 



From: Extension writings of .Michael Gibbons. 
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FROBtEM-SOtVING 

<i 

What Is It ? Prbblem-sblvirig isa process for get ting things done. _It ia a 
method we can use to approach large tasks and find the^-^best" to do themi^ 

WHy^Q^It^ Often tasks seem too complicated, unegjoyabie, tedious, or 
hard-to-do (asking a farmer to change how he farms; trying to get seed rice; 
Mking an ag. program more sensitive to family life; etc.) Problems may be 
attacked in a haphazard way or simply, aa they arise. Alternative ways of dolhg 
things are of ten not investigated. _B^^ ^proach to doing 

things/ solving problems, we make our work more manageable and more efficient. 
Hopefully y we also meet with more success. 

How To Do It ? First analyze the problem (look at its cpmpbhent parts. 
P^t^TOirie who is to do tte Find out his/her/its talents , abilities , _^ 

physical shortcomings and attributes. List all available resources). Remember 
to use skills of community and personal analysis. 

• Next J break the problem down J.nto a series of eas^ 
FORMULATION). Match individuals with tasks. based on assessment of their partic- 
ular skills and mptivatibhs (MOTIVATING). Write a plan of how to do each taskj 

in what order, using what resources (PLANNING). Follow each plan, step-by-step, 

encouraging the people through each task (IMPLEMENtAtldN). Note succes^s or_ 
failure in terms of the plan and adjust M^y^ .^^^^i^y* ^^f^^^^P^^^^^'^* 

look again at the plan to see its good points and shortcomings (EyALUATIdN)^ and 
adopt those things which worked best for use in future prbblem-sblving. 

TASK FORMULATION 

What Is It? task Formulation is a method of turning problems into a seriei 
of short term goals called tasks whic^ ?®8y?-?_^^_^9^y??i9?^ ^9 problems (e.g., a 
developed swamp is a big thing arrived at through a series of small steps). 
Tasks are goals which are Immediate ^ spgcifiC j 'and realizable . For organizing 
purposes, tasks should also help to isilfy people into a group. 

1. immediate - something which can be addr^sed right now! 

2. specific - something you can (almost literally) put your finger on. 

3. realizable - within the capabilities of a normal person to fix. 

4. unifying - something which will bring people together. 

For example, developing swamps _or controlling the water year-round oh one's rice 
swamp are hot "tasks *\which a farmer can dea^ ^y_]}ln^^l^_?*- thin a re^on- 

ably encouraging amount of time. But developing a swamp _can be broken down. into 
the thousand little 8tep8_\^ich_it_take8_ to do_8b--a 

"tasks". When an extension agent helps a number of farmers acknowledge these 
steps as things they want to do, as issues important to them^ these farmers are 
"being "organized" to develop a swamp. 
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Why Do It'' Farmers (and voianteers) are often faced with seemingly lffipc5B- 
Ible tasks (Re member your income tax form?) Only by breaking do wn^ a problem^ 
rito a serie§ of attainable goals, that are perceived as suc^.^n the probieni 
e attacked; Thus, the solution becomes some things that a farmer can reach 
Imselfi This builds self-reliance and at the same time solves problems very 
ell. 

When organizing, often the taski ^^n be structured to unify the group you 
re working with. While solving a large group problem, ±t helps to make the 
roup united for future efforts. 

How To Do It. By dialoguing with farmers and consciously describing the _ 
roc eK over and over' as it foes on, we can take them through J^.ff P^^^f J^,^ 
diving problems by viewing them as a series of small tasks. R^af fi?ming^?^ir 
uccess and making them reflect on how it came about will help them to learn th 
irbcess. 

A second way of teaching farmers is to demonstrate how we go about doing 
»ur own work Developing a Iwamp or other demonstration through a series of 
Itlpirand^king thf farmer to note and reflect on the process teaches task 
■orrauiation. 
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i 

Patty Peace Corps 



Patty Peace Corps is contacted by 6 farmers who want to start a duck project. 
They have some monfey^ but must have it back in 5 months to buy seeds. Patty 
Peace Corps agrees to plan the pro ject, after she checks to see if it would be 
workable . : 

Develop a planning chart which includes all tasks, who wil 1 per form them, the 
time each has to be completed, and contingencies.- Include in the plan turning 
the management of the project over to one of the farmers. Is this project 
pbss ib le? 
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You are a volunteer assigned to a small village in a rural area. Your village 
has a number of neighboring Villages within an hoar or two walkint distance. Yoa 
have been in your site now for four months assigned to work in tb* project area 
for which you are new being trained (e.g. , education; health extension, food pro- 
ductibri, etc.). You think you have been well received by your village and have 
established good relations with village leaders and counterpart workers in your 
project area. 

In fact; your reputation has spread to neighboring villages as the "fbreighef who 
can get things done." You are asked to come and meet with the village elders of 
a neighbbrihg village who want your assistance. You meet with the elders, an^ 
after appfbpfiate ceremonies they begin to tell yous of their problems and needs. 



loving: 



course of this visit and several subsequent visits you find out the fol- 
the village is very poor 

People survive from making charcoal and selling it for ihcbihe 
Subsistahce gardening supplements the food supply 
There are about 500 people in the village 

There ere health problems caused by poor nutrition, lack of clean water 
for drinking and hygiene 

There is enough land to grow more food and even produce cbmmerciai 
crops but water wduldneed to be developed from wells or brought in by 
canal and puffiping from a river 10 kilometers away 

Many people have transistor radios. 

The community says they want to build a school so that the ministry of 
education will give them a teacher 

The cbiwhuhity has hd history of working together on a project before 

The young pedple are leaving the village and going to the cities. Few 
come back, sdme send a little money to help their families 

Chickens in the village arc rather expensive, and tough unless cboked a 
long time. 

About 50 percent of the village is fifteen years or below in age 

There are a few animals^ goats, pigs, and chickens which forage for 
food. They are used occasionally for food. 
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m There are no roads going to the village which can be uied by vehicles. 
Mules are used to carry goods in and but, or people carry goods on 
their heads. 

• You have jiet enough people in the village to know who the leadefi are 
and you Imow about twenty or so of the children. 

'he 'eiders have requested your assistance.. They wish to have greater opportunity 
^br ihcbmc producing activities in the village. More Ipecifically, they have 

leard the Axnericans have developed a single proccis for developing cha 

faster and more cheaply than they arc able to. They aslr if you wii^teach the« 
:he process;, and what other ways can you be usefal in producing income for the 
dllage. 

rhat's the problem? What strategies could be used to solve it? 
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eASE STUDY Qyjt-HEAD BgN& 



A PC7 extension agent lias made plans with a farmer to help him build a 
sluice gal:e on the head bund in his sw^mp. He has told several other farmers to 
meet him i:here so that he can demonstrate the method of constructtoni The 
previous week he visited the farmer l:i the swamp and saw that the work dri the 
head band was progressing weiii The farmer two sons and younger brist he r- wer e 
ill.helpihg the farmer build the head bund and it Ibbked like tfe work would b^ 
compieted on time to do the sluice gate as planned^ The volunteer arranged fox 
the truck to bring the cement^ reinforcing rbds^ arid boards out to the swamp the 
day before the work is to begin. While in town arranging for the transport he 
meets his host country supervisor and tells him of his work. His supervisor 
tells him that he would like to cbine up tb see the demons tratlbri. 

__ TL'^ day before tfe work is to be arrives at the swainp 

to find the farmer working alone ort the still uncompleted head bund. The 
farmer's son^ arid brother had to go to town arid have not been able to help him 
finish the wor^ as planned. The volunteer lis furious because he has gbtteri 
everything reajiy tb dem:)nstrate sluice gate cbristructlbri to five farmers arid his 
Ministry supervisor arid now the work will have tb be delayed v^rttll the head bUrid 
Is completed. The far^iier apologizes to the volunteer fo£-«a^ having the work 
cbraplpted, but pbirits but that if his sbris were there the three bf them cbald 
have couple tec', the work as planned. 



Ti:e volunteer is willing to help the farmer finish the head bund that day 
by wbrkiii^ with him^ but is afraid that bther farmers will hear abbut it and 
expect him to do manual labor with them as welli Ke does not want to get the 
reputation as someone who does work for farmers. 
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MANAGEMENT 



Getting brlehted to time is very import ant (1) tecause agriculture is 
cyclical arid (2) because volunteers work vglthin a two year frame^ Many of these 
activities occur simultanebusly and repeatedly. _If _ a_ volunteer_f lnd3_receptiv^ 
farmers arid becomes iSuccessful, some of these activities will occur regaiariyi 

The greater the scale of work which fbms itself around a vdlunteer,^^ 
greater the need for nsore formal program planning. What follows is a simple 
program planning guide. 

Recall that planning and evaluation should occur by discussion with 
f armer'^cliehts • 



How 



Program Planning 

The purpose of program planning is to ensure that the cbmmiariity arid the 

extension agent have a set of well defined goals to work toward. Without th«e 

goals the extension agent wilt not know what to teach or have any means to __ 

measure progress^ and the people will hot uhderstahd what the extension agent is 
trying to accomplish. 
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A cdrplefce program is rvade of three 
purpose. 

1. Ektehsiori Program: 



2. Plan of Wbrk: 



3; Calendar of Work: 



1. The Fxtensxi 



distinct plans, each wtt±x its cv;n 



A policy statOTent vdtti a Hst of 
projects and v*^ titiey ^ouM be 
iispLsi^ted. 



Stat es how eadi 
iitplemented • 



is to be 



States whoi the steE^ o£ eacii 
^oject is tb be done. 



k: What is it? 

1. A jojjit plan pr^ared 
by the people and the 
extension agent: 



2. Contaqis a list of 
projects the E^cple 
want to do: 



3. Describes each poroject's 
situation: 

4. Lists each project's 



5. Suggests the best 
solution for each 
project: 

5. Lists the specifics 
that will be tai:^ht 
to the peDple: 



B. Why is it heeded? 

1. Provides a concise 

staternent of all facts: 



•^2. Places priority 
on projects: 



^ to meet tiie felt heeds d£ tJie people 
ensiare 9ie people feel th^ are 
wrking for themselves _ _ 
to stay vdlJiih bburfls of estimated 
available resdurcses 

people will only work csi projects 
they wemt t±se ext:ension agent nay 
heed to stimulate the pe^le to de- 
sire scftfe beneficial projects 

imke use of the stcv^ determine 
the need for eadi project 

to keep ea^ problon in mind so 
a proper sbiutiOT can be fcRirxi 

solution lies witiiin •the people's 
means 

meets their ne«3s 

during v^t peri6d_o^ the prc^am 

tased to evaluate progress 

helps define what 'Oie ©ctension 
agent imist do (teach) 



iocai leaders r people, ard extohsibh 
worlcer kno^ what has been agreed upon 
stat^ \(^t has to be <fbhe 

Qie TOSt heoied projects get most 
attehtibh 

hew projects will be Iht^eted into 
this list 
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3« Assures oo ntirui ty; 



4. Trains local leaders: 



5p Avoids waste of tiine 
and iTOiey: 

6. Justifi^ experi±Ltxa:e: 



How shoiild it be planned? 

and the p»ple jiocai 
leade^) working to- 
get±ier: 

2 . Jmo&^^g the pe^le ' s 
li'^Lng conditions aid how 
tiv^ can be in^^dved: 



i^dr cdiar^es ^ extension p^rscxial 

- ke^s prdgrMs caDntirtuing hy havir^ 
a hunber of «v-gbli^ Jaox^ec^ 

work and eithusiasm dbes not faulter 
irFbetMeeri ihdiVi'daal projects 

- have local leaders discover ihe 



fiiA the solutions 

take rei^jonsibility to carry out 
the jarc^ects 

fewer minursaerstard^ I V 
identifies iraterials needed and ^^len 

Gdventteiit and agencies will only 
give itttiey if 

a) tJiere is a detailed plan 

b) the plan states benefits that wLll 
be received ^ 

c) they are convijTced the^^ are 
capable of carrying out the plan 



- tte people most feel it is their plan 



tjse a survey 

ijiprbve JJie dbriditibhs the people want 
inprbved 



3i Hold a pii^iic meeting to: - the extension prcgran bedoties the peqples 



a) decide projects to 
be worked on and 
their priotity 

b) decide^Si^ icCT^ 

leaders to be r es po ns ir- 
bie for each £ax)ject 

c) cons ic^" project pro- 
be 1ms ^d decide cn tiie best 
solutions 



program _ _ _ _ 

ea<di person knows what is to be done 
eacit person knows v^t is to do 



d) in^e a rough 
t^le 
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2. The Plan of \^rk 
Ai Projects and iittneiiate 



the necessary 
teachirg steps for each 



B. 



C . Whatp teaching methoas 
are to be lised? 



D» Time table: 



E. Equipment and rnaterials 
needed: 



F. People's Leader's^ 

and extension agent's 
r^ponsibilities : 



The Calender of WarR 

1. What is to be dene? 
2j" Wio will <i> it? 

3. Where is it to be done? 

4. A y;eekly schedule of 
activities : 



Program Evaluations 
A. What were the iimiediate 



goals? 



How far were these goals 
achieved? 

What goals renairi to bs 
achieved? 



star t with tig top j^ority Ea:bje::t 
feora the extension pccgfran^ _ _ 
state tiie goals tjo be cacitpleted for 
©ach^roject dixcing tiie time cbvered 
^ the plain ctf vjbrk 

^^^tes to be taixjht 

to vAiora ^Touia it be taught 



-for eadi lessen of every step v*iich is 
best? 

a) ix)^i:^iSQ^^ ^nLB±ts 

b) snail gxbip listings 

c) dianohstrations 
dj large Tteetings 

a inanliily sciiediile of viien thiixrs 
shcTuld be dDhe 

lists exactly v*iat is needed 

vSien it is needed 

hCRf* it will be provided 

v*io is re^)0|1sibre for adl 
vSid will provide naterials 
vSiat is escpected of indivicJuals, 
leaders, and esc^yision agent 



to ensure everyore is prepared to vork 
as scheduled 

to aisure ihat«rials are prepared in 
advance ^ - 

to ke^ everjfSiing clear in peoples inind 



- taken directiy from the extension pircgram 

- how irai^ pe^de^a^Sed Qie new ideas 

at least ^^ned than? 
was ^org tr u e t i co ocitpleted? 
ref^:xto goals in existi3ag..e3rtehtion 
program 
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3. £^is\ires caitiruity: 



4. Trains local leaders: 



5^ J^ids waste of td^Se 
and ncney: 

6. Jx3Stifi^ ©q^endifcare: 



Hck^ should it be planned? 

. the extensidnri agent 
anil the pec^ie (local 
leaders) v?orking to- 
gether: 



2. JmcR^dJig the people's 
living conditions^ attid how 
they can be iiiproved: 

3^ Hold a public meeting to: 

a) decide projects to 
v^orked on and 
their priotity 



' ^or changes in ^toisipn p^aoivd. 

- k@e@ progress oonttnTOng by having 

a^nuiter rf^n-going^ojects so 

work and enthusiasm do^ not £au3..ter 
in-*betk^een ij)di\Aida2il 

' have local leaders discabver the 
problems 

fitrel -Bie sbluticns 

take respoosibiiity to carry dot 

fife prdjects 

ipdntgiaersf-ariH ngs L \_ 
identifies inatecials heeded and vAian 

Gdv erme qt and agencies will cnly 
give^^w^ if 

a) ^ere is a detailed plan 

b) tlie plan states benefits that will 
he received _ _ ^ 

c) th^ are ranvihced the E«:5>Ie_are 
capable of carryirg but the plan 

1 

ths people imist feel it is their plan 

: _ ] 

vsB ^^urv^sr 

ijgprove the conditions the people want 
iinproved 

tte^rtension program beoorttes ttie 

progrnn 

each person )aia^s vAiat ^s to te done 
eadi perscat knows what he is to dto 



b) decide vrtiich local 
leaders to be r^ponsi- 
ble for each* project 

c) consider project pro- 
belms and decide on the. best 
solutions 



d) make a rough time 
table 



Handout VII - 4 - E 
p. < 



2. 
A. 



aie-^ian of Vibrk 

.Projects auid inmediate 
goals: 



Bi identify the r^cessary 
teaching steps for eadi 
project: 

e . Wha^ teaching jnethods 
are to be vised? 



Time table: 



E. Equipment and materials 
needed: 



F. People's Leader* 

arid extension ag^t's 
responsibilities : 



3. The Calender of WttV 

1. What is to be dciie? 
.2. Who will do it? 

3. Wh^e is it to be cSDne? 

4. A j^i^fe^ schedule of 
activities : ^ 



\ 



2 . Program Evaluatidhs 

ft. What were the inmediate 
goals? 

B. How fsLT were these goals 
achieved? 

C. What goals r^jain to be 
achieved? 



start yath i±ie top ^iOTi^ project 

f3?cxa the extension pro gram 

state the goals to b^oc3ropteted for 
i^dtx project durir^ the time oovered 
by tte p.lan of wjk 



vjhat has to be taught 

to %*idm should it be tauc^ht 



-f car each lessc^ of every step which is 
best? 

a) inaividnal visits 

b) snail gxp^ joltings 

c) deroonstrartions 

d) large meetings 

a TOntiS^ sd^Bdule of v*ieh thirds 
should be dbhe 

lists escactly \ailt is heeded 
when it is heedei _ _ 
how it will be provided 

v*i6 is respKMisible for all wDrk 
who will provide naterials 
\A)SLt is expected b£ iixiividuals, 
leaders^ and extension agent 



is prepared to wDrk 



to ensure 

as sctediled 

to ^isure naterials are prepared in 

ad^mnoe ^ f 

to ke€|) everything clear in peoples mind 



- t£Ocen directly from the ^xtaension prcgram 

> 

- how inai^ people adopted tfje new ideas 
or at least leaarned^tbern? 

-•was dDristrtKticn oonpleted? 

refer;xto goals in ^sttng. extehtibh 
program 
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D. Did the people iirderstauid before peqple adopt ar^lJiirg they 

Titust see the beneflit 

^-^t c±iaunges 66cure(3 - new caltarai practides 

*^ atwarehess of prdblCTS 
^ceatet abilitg^ to soive Q^ir 

- iaehtify tjseful visual aids or 
darohstratidhs 

- need, far a hev extension prbgran 
dr plan or vork 

H. Have local Icjaders been - do they ^niderstarfl the extiehsicsh 

p:bc3ess? 

- ^le to teadi otJisrs ' 

- able to orgahize pedple better 

- fShderstand hew to nan^e pdcbjects 
willihghess to take dh re^jcnsi- 

J bility 

ansvAsriT:g these questions every six jtvDnths or sb^ ah i^icultural Ebctehsidh 
\aDrker: dan plan and evaluate es±ensidn activity he dr she is tSrriertakirg. 



Did the people iirderstand 
appreciate the purpose 
of these goals? 

^-^t c±ianges bocured 
in the pecple 



What teachijig ine1±HDds 
prove most effective? 

identify changes in 
sitjaation or ne^ 
prdblems 

Have lo^il leaders been 
trained? 



togistical Secbnd-Guesslhg 

Most people have their_owh way8_bf organizing logistical detatls^^ It is 
most important to use research information, knowledge _ of ho w_ organ izat ions 
and local contacts to ascertain, hbwdifficult a logistical set of goals^may te 
to obtain. We speak in terras of dtfficalties because infrastructure and support 
systems are new and in transition in_the_Third World.- For example , when^ 
arranging for transport, one considers not only how often does that. truck coffie 
by usually, bnt also, does the driver haye_ a spare, tow ffl^^^ 

each tire^ how old is the truck, how is the Uttle ^og bridge down the road^ is 
petrol going to be available, will the rain cbuse a road wash-out, etc- Kach 
detail must be planned, checked, verified, and backed-up .with alternatives- In 
the context of this unexaggerated example the wisdom of famllia^ty with locax 
resources becoies apparent. One canribt take anything for g»nted^, must ^ plan tar 
in advance, and must persistently check details until P-^ay. Working with lo^i 
experts is invaluable. By trading information about what 'sneeded for^ insight 
into local means during discus you may be able to keep logistical 

insufficiencies to a minimum. ^ 

From-Mlchael Gibbons . Agricultural Extension^^lfmual- , 1982 draft version for 
I.C.E.j Peace Corps, Wasnington, u.u. 
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APPENDIX A 

LIST OF SOURCXS AMD TYPES OF INFORM&TIM TO BE GASSED 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



•Your own training resources 
•Other trainers ' resources ' 
iPeV*s in-Gountry 

.RPCV's*'from the country and from the program trainees wiii 
work in. 



•Local farms, development projects. Peace Corps Projects. 

^Training Site/Viiiage - Local leaders, peoplewho have 
worked with Peace Corps arid training before^Live-Ih 
Families, Head farmers, Leaders of Cooperatives. 

• Local Exterisibri Service - Agents * Cduriterp^tts , Research 
Stations; 

.Host Country ^^tntstrtes of Agriculture, Rural Development , 
Won>sn's Affairs, Cooperative^ Extensibri Trairiirig Officers 

-Peace Corps.Regional Offices, Capital City Office - Staffs 
APCD/Ag S RD, Trairiirig Offices, files. ; . 



.Regibrial Trairiirig* Resource Offices, e.g. RTRD in Lome, Togo 

.Peace Corps Washirigtbri "_Cburitry Desk Officers^ Office of 
Programdiing & Development specialists (eigi Fratokitn Moore 
and CalvinaDupre, Agriculture Specialists) ^ Irifbrmatibri 
■ and_Cbl lection Excharige:;Jibl available publics 

ttons. Regional Training officers. 

.CAST/CR£ST/Staging reports, State-Side Training reports. 

TYPES OF INFORMATION TO BE GATHERED 

.Extension and Cross Cultural Traliiing Resources 

^ _ '2 ^ _ 

ofctsts of Skill Groups, session titles, handout titles^ list 
- of gbals ^ 

•Schedules 

•Session plans 

•Handouts 

•Training overviews 
•Site descriptions 

.Program descriptions, overviews, r ports 
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^Experiences in the Host count riM and program to write up 
country program specific case studies. 

itypes of local crops atid livestock, cropping and farming 
sy^tetss* 

.Histories of local cooperatives ^ canmuhity brganlzations , 
local politics i cultural groups 

itive-In Families 

iMarrtages, Feasts » Anniversaries , National Holt d^ 
Religious Holidays to occur during Training. 

.Extension Workers to be visited in Extension Worker Visit 
Session. 

.training reports from previous programs 

^Training Manuals - this brie, and Core earricalum training 
Resources 

•Training Contract Statement of Work (S.O.W.) 
.trainee Assignment Criteria (TAC) sheets 
• Information on trainees 

.Pre-training_ Questionnaires (PTQ's) for skills and P^ior^ 
experiences the trainees are bringing to the program, and 
their expectations. 

•Maps I 

•Posters 

•Arts and crafts 
.Music, Ci?^settes 
.Poetry 

.Slides, films, pictures 
iHost country clothing 

•Host country magazines i newspapers, books 

•Peace Corps Country Handbook 

.Peace Corps Volunteer Newsletters 

.Peace Corps Health and Medical Guides S Handbooks 

•Cross Cultural Books, guides 

•Peace Corps Country Cookbooks 

iXralningreportSj recommendations , schedules^ from CREST, 
CAST, Staging, and previous State-Side Training. 
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APPENDIX B 



LIST OF TRAINIKC SUPPLIES AND RESOURCES TO BE PROCURED 



•Notebooks 

• Pens 

.Blacl^oardSy flipcharts, or newsprint 
.Chalk or magic markers 
•A sink or basin 
iHoasehoid bleach 

• Bajcing soda 

•b.2% tincture of iodine , 
.Toothbrush 
.PC Medical Kit 
.A bucket 

ifruit & Vegetables 
iBbttles of HCN beer 

iCan of important imported American beer 
.Bowling bag 

.American clothing - baseball cap^ etc. 
.Prizes for Personal Interest game 

.Clay, wood chips, bamboo, thatch^ jars, cans, tih^ bran 
and other materials for scale models 

.16 mm film projector 

.slide projector 

.An extra reel, e.g., for the Health Session Itlm 
.Sources of electricity 

;kola nut supplies (in Africa) for those late nights 

•Country specific information such as music; tapes; or 
records, arts & crafts, poetry^ clbthesi maps^ trayel^_ 
postersx slides, pictures, * newspaper articles, magazine 
articles* 



A. 



Supplies 
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.Supplies for a traditibiSal slitldoff, e;g;, gin for a 
tibatton. 

•Tape players (cassette) 
•Cassettes^ tapes of HCN music 
•Hoisorariums for speakers 

•Resumes^ Descriptions of Seryic and other descrip 

tions of overseas work by trainers. 

.Transport vehicles (for Live-In, Extension Worker Visit ^ 
etc.) 

.Drivers 

.Sources of fuels & spare parts, vehicle repair resources 



Bi Resources To Be Distributed To Each Trainee 

The following books should be ordered to be oh biand when the trainees 
arrive. 

. Agriculture Extension Manual , Mike _ Gibbons ^ spbti to be_ available 
trdtn ICE, Peace Corps, tJub Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, 



r evts ton ot ttits y page i>amphle£ from ICE , Peace Corps ^ 
806 Cohhectrcut Ave.^ N.W.* Washington* D.C. 20525 

. Where There Is No Doctor; _A_Village_ Health Care Handbook , 
David Werner, The Hesperian Foundation, F.Oi Box 1692, Palo Alto, 
California 94302, slightly revised edition* 1981 

. Helping Health Workers Learo: A book of methods* aids, and ideas 
for institutions at^ the village level , David Werner and Btli Bower , 
The Hesperian Foundation, P.oT Box 1692, Palo Alto, California 
94302^ 1982. Cohtaihs many extehsibh ideas. 



C. Resources for Reference by Trainers and Trainees 

The following resources should be ordered from I.CiE. and their publisters 
to be on hand forreference purposes* A more complete listing of references is 
enclosed in the "Bibliography of Books, Films, Game^ , and A Song" in the 
Appendix. 

Core Curriculum Re*iources Materials were produced by Peace Corps/Washing- 
ton's office of Programming and Training Cbprdihatiohi and are available from 
I.C.E., Peace Corps, 806 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20525 

. The Role of the Volunt eer in Development ; A Training M a no ai , 
December, 1981 

.Cross Ciil^Uralr Training! For P e a c e Crops Vo l oa tcers, December, 1981 
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. Appropriate Techhblbgies For Development; Ihfbrmatiph Cbllectidh 
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^ thtrd World Women; Understahdlhg Thejg Role In DeveU 
Training Resource ManuaJ^ » Septeiaber » 1981 

■ In-SeryiceWorkshop Model; De velopment Work, Vo l qn teer Service 
And Fro,iect Keview , beptember, iyoi 

■ Pea ce Corps Close of^ervtce Workshop ; Tratn^ Ab4 
Workshop Materials » Developed oy bo kazaK, sepcember, i^di 

■ Basic Health Training Guide (Draft) 

■ Technical Health_trainin^ Manual (Draft)^ Office of Program Development 
Core Curriculum Technical Resource Materials , 1982 

Another training inanual with valuable and interesting ideas is: 




with The Peace Corps Energy Proiect/OPTC (Contract _#81-042-101 2) 
January. 1982. Available fromThe Office of Program. Development 
I.C.E., Peace Corps, 806 Connecticut Ave., N.W.^ Washington, D.C. 20525 

Other resources include; 

. A Trainer's ^ul4^ to An d rago gy; Its Concepts, Experience, and 
ApplicattoTt , revised edition. John D^.Ingalls^ f ^^^A^£?^-^^j^l^5?^E!!g 
Superinten ient of Documents^ US Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, Stock #017-661-00033-0. 

.Agricultural E xtension: the training and Visit System yPanielBend^ 
and James Q- Harrison,^ May ^ 197 7, World Bank, 1»18 Hi Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20433. Sometimes available from I.C.E. in French 
or English. 

■ Agricultti ral E xtens i.onJratotng :_ A Handbook Fo r Trainers , J.D. Flster, 
R.A. Wesselmann, USAlB^ Kenya7_l%B ._RePgin^ information 
Resources Division, PDERi May be available from I.C.E. 

.Agricultural Ex tension r ^ Reference M anual , Addtson_H. Maunder j__ 
Author-Editor, tood atul Agrtcultare Organization of The United Nat^^ 
Rome, 1972^ ISBN 92-5-100588-3, Publications Division, FAD^ Via delle 
Terrae di Caracal la, 00100 Rome, ITALY. 

.U.S. Dept. of State Area Handbook(s) onthe Host Country (if available) i 
For sale by U.S. Government Printing Of flee , Washington, DiC i 20402 , 
or Foreign AreaStudies Director , American University, 5010 Wisconsin 
Ave., NiW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

.U.S. Dept^ of State Background Notes, by the Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 20520 

i C ontrol of Communicable Diseases in Maft, Benersen, Abram ^ed|_ 
Washington^ D.C; The American Public Health Association^ 1975. 
Available from I.C.E. 
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;Pe r8pectlvcP Nonformal Adult Lea«tt«g. Srtnivasan, tyv_^. 
World Education. 141^ Six th Ave.. New ^^ork. New York, 10019. 
1977. Available from i.C'.E. 

. Beyond Exper4^tte^^e Exp efiential 

Ed ucatlanr Batheider. David and Elizabeth 6. Warner, eds . ^ The 
Experiment Press. Brattleboro, VT. 1977 

. A Manual of Structured^xperlences , Cr oss-Cult ural Leg^^ 
P illiatn H. Weeks. Paul B. Pedersen^ and Richard W.Brtslln . eds., 
Sciety for Intlrcultural Education, Training and Research. 
Washihton. D. 6.. 1977 

. A Handbook of -Sl^tared Experiences ^ "'^ " Y ^^^^^y^.^^.^H^' 
Pfettirer. W. and J.E. Jones, eds.. GaJoiia. (.a. University 

Associates Press. 1970 



APPENDIX C 



EXTENSION EVALUATION 
AGRICULTURE PRE-SERVICE TRAINING 

Please answer each question witli one or two short paragraphs. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CURRICULUM AND C ONCEPTS 

ii How ±8 Personal Interest used as a tool for Problem Solving , 
and Organizing? / 

2. What are the steps of Problem Solving? y 

3. What barriers might get in the way of successful learning? 

. _ / 

4. Extension Workers are often stra_nger8_ in the areas where they 
work^ and the length of time they spend in a given station is 
often relatively short. Our work should therefore be designed 
so that the following conditions are met: 

a) the changes we introduce- should not depend 
upon our presence for survival; and 

b) the people we work with should achieve some 
level of self -reliance in what they do. 

How does oar working with groups and brgahizatioris 
cohtibute towards these ends? 

WORK RELATED QUESTIONS 

1. What is_ the first thing yba will undertake upon reaching 
the village where you are placed? 

2. What methods are used iti gathering information? 

3. Your Ministry Agricultural Supervisor has been promising to 
visit your site for some time. _ A few of the farmers you have 
been working with are doing well i but iri general things are 
slow._ Your Agricultural Supervisor has informed you that he 
expects to see a lot of progress. What do you arrange for 
him to do when he comes? 

4. You have dust received a shipment of 60_bags of food for work 
bulgar and 2(3 cana of salad oil. Your Sehibr_Agricultural 
Supervisor has infbrmed_ you that the oil and bulgar is to be 
u8ed_tb ''help your extension program". That is your only 
directive. The next day^ ybur_ village Supervisor asks for 
sbme bulgar arid some oil. What do you do? 

I hope all_bf ybu realize that the realtestof what you've learned_and_ what you 
are will be living and working in a small village. Enjoy that experience and 
that work. 
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APPENDIX D 



BIBLIOGRAPUT OF BOOKS^ FILMS^ GAHBS^ AND A SONG 



Many of r.he pabtications listed here ate available From I.C.E.^ Peace 

Cotpsj 306 Connecticut Ave.^ N.W,, Washlnffton, _D^e^ 2Q525*__A list of their 

publications is- attached to session plan #8: INDEPENDENT RESEARCH, OF_ICE_ 
RESOURCES (Skill Group II) in Chapter II, of this volamei Refer to that hand- 

?® ^^^^^^-o^^^l *^esdurces that c^^ be added to any resource 

center^ as well as the "Resources for .Reference by Trainers and Trainees" in the 
"tfST OF TRAINING SUPPLIES AND RESOURCES TO BE PROCURED" in this Appendix. 

The Bibliographies of Volumes III and IV also list resbtirces that cooid be 
Incladed in a Resource Center, 
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A* Extension 



beVries, "Extension, Training, and Diaiogae ; A New Approach for 
Tanzania" in Jburhal Qf Adult Education ^ ed.^ by Training for 
Rural Development, University of bar es Saiaaiii. (Handout 
iV - 2 - B) 

Handbook for Community Analysis and Integratibri ^ Peace Corpse 
available from l.C.Eo 

Hbxeng, James. Let Jorge Do It .__Mtier8t ; .University of 
Massachusetts, center tor tncernat ional Education^ 1976. 

Fiigelsang, Andres. Applied— Co^auni cat id in Developin g 
Countri es. Uppsala , Swede n : Dag Hammerskjold Foundation ^ 

Peace Corps. Visual Aldg: A Gui^g fQr_the_Peaqg gbtpj 

V&lunteer. Washington, D.C.: Medical Program Dtvtston, 

Peace Corps, 1977. __ 



Audiovisual Communicatibn Hahdbbbk . Peace Corps Ihfbrmatibh 
Collect ibh and Exchange. 

EducatiQn_fbr Self-Reliance -^ Julius K. Nyerere, available 
from l.C.E. 

A Gulxie^ f ^t Problem Solving in Hutaan S erv ic e a , Dean Ellas, 
available from l.C.E. 



Werner, David and Bill Bowers Helping Health Workers Learn 
Palo Altbi CA: The Hesperian Fburidatlbn, 1981. 



B. Agriculture 



Ihterhatlbnal Indtltute of Tropical Agriculture . Sowing 
the Green Revolotion. Ibadan, Nigeria, 1970. 



Action/Peace Corps i Small Vegetable Gardens . Infbrmatlbn 
Collection and Exchange Packet^ Number 4. Washirigtbri^ D.C. , 
1978. 



League for International Food Education. Small-Scale Food 

Production . Workshop Proceedings^ 1976. 

1126 16th St. N.W.i Rbdm 404, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Jeavbns ^ Jbhh. _ Hbw tg Gjrbw Mbrg Vggetables . Palo Altb, 
CA: Ecology Action ot the Mtd-Penlnsala , 1979, revi 



C. Training 



Handbook of Staff Develbpmerit arid Human Relatibhs Training : 
hjaterials Developed fbr Use in Africa , eds . , Nylen, Mitchell , 
Stout 

Grossman, Jermone. "Some Comments on the Learning Process: A 
Personal Point of View.," New Delhi: WHO Workshop oh Training 
in Health Education, 1968. 
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Rogers. Carl. "The inteiT>erionia Reiatlohshlp ln_the Pscllltatlon 
of Learning." The Virgil E. Herrick Meuortal tectare Seri,?8. 

Parkeri i.C, Process as Cohteht . Chicago: Rand McNally, 1966. 

Postman^ Ni.iSd Weingertner, C. jeaehinR^ a SabverstVe Activity. 
New York: Dell Publishing Co., 1969. 

eSibs, Arthur W.^ et al. Helping R e l ationships. Boston: 
Allyri arid Bacon, Inc., 1978, Und edition). 

Hilgard. Theo ries of Le arning , Srd edition. New York: 
Meredith, 196b. 

Harrisbri, Roger and HopkiSs , Richard "The Jtestgn GrSas- 
Cultural Training: Ah Alternative to the University Model. ^ 
Journal of App lied Behav ioral Science . Volume 3 Ife. 4, 1976. 

trainin g bf Tr ainers P articipant Manual, Irerie^BuSh, Shary tynn 
Bobo. with Vincent Perry, PhCb., N ational^^Drug_Abuse^ _ 

Center For Trairiirig arid Resource Development. y.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington^ D.C. 20402 , and Nattonal^Institute 
on Drug Abuse. Division bf Trainirig, 5600 Fisher Lane, Rockville. 
Marylarid 20857 

D. Develbpmerit 

"The Village Health Worker: Lackey br Liberator." Palo Alto, 
CA: The Hesperiari Fouridatibri, 1977. 

Schumacher, E.F. Small is Be^ U fclful: Economics As If Pebple, 
Mattered . New Ybr^l Harper and Row, ly/J. 

Erb G.B. and Kallab, Valeriana (eds.). Beyond Dependeney^; 
Thl'Devliop i^ w^.^h' S peaks Out . NeW Yorlc: f raeger , U/l.. 

Ward* Barbara, ^h Nations and Pbbr Nations^. New York: 
Norton, 1962. 

Ward, Richard (ed). The ChalleriKe^>f^Jevelopm ent . Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Cb . , 19b / . 

Ward^ Barbara. The Wideni4 ig Gap; D ev elopment in the 1970^ . 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1971. 

Pearson, Lester B. The Crisis of DeVilbpment. New York: 
Praeger, 1970; 

Tullis, F. Politics and Social Charige^Ji^ :he Third World. 
New York: Wiley, 19/:J. 

World Bank. The Assaul^^ n^toad Poverty: P'^Q^^^f '^^'^^ 
npy^lonme nt. Educ^t4on^nd Health . Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 

Press, iy,'b. 

c>.HM^..H»r; F..F. Small is Beaut4fuJ. . New Y5?k: Harper arid 
Row Publishers , 1975. 
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Freirei Paulo, Education for -C ritical Con scioas less ^ New York: 
Cohtlriuum/Seabury Press, 

Pedagogy of the Oppre^«#4 . New York: €onttnuam/Seabury 

Illlchj-Ivan, ^eschooiing Society ^ New York: Harper aiii 
Rbw^ 1973. 

iiiich^ ivan. Tools for Conviviality . Wew York: Harper and 
Row* 1973. 

Sbnuner^ John. Beybnd-C harlty : US Voi antary Aid for f ^Changing 

Third Wortd , Washington: Overseas Development Council, l^/ / . 

Lappe, Frances Moore and Joseph Cblllris. Fbbd First; 

Beyond the Myth of Scarcity . New York: Ballantlne Books, 1977. 



E. Wbmeh In Developmeht 

Buylnlc, Mayra. Wom en and Worl d^^Development , An Annotated 
Bibliography. Washington, D.C.: Overseas Development 
Coancll, l^/h» 

Huston, Perdita. Third World Wo men Speak O ut^. Washington, D.C.: 
Overseas Development Council, and New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1979. 

Tinker, Irene and Bramseh, Mlchele Bo (eds). Women and World 
Developmeht . Washington, D.C.: Overseas Development Council. 

F. Community Adaptation/Cross Cultural Adaptation 

Survival Kit for Overseas Living ^ Rbbert L. Kohls, Iritercultural 
Net work/ SYSTRAN Publlcat Ibhs ^ Chlcagb , 1979. 

Interc ulturai Sourcebook: Cross-Cultural Tralhlhg ^ thodologles , 
Cavid 5. Ho opes arid Paul Ventura eds.. International Network^ Inc.* 
LaGrahge Park, ILL., 1979 

Trahscultural Study Guide , second editlbn. Stahfbrd: Volunteers 
In Asia, 1^77. 

Acuna, bri Hector R. "Crbss-CulturalCbmmim Its 
Contributlbh tb Health In the Americas Buiiettn of the Pah 
Amerlcan ^ealth Org a n i z ation , 13 (2), 197^ 

Batchelder, Donald and Elizabeth Warner. Beyond Exp erience^. 
Brattleboro^ VT: The Experiment Press, 1977^ 

Hall, Edward T. and Whyte, William Fodte , "Intercultural 
Cbmmuhlcatlbn: A Guide to Men of Actions" Human Org anization, 
#1 (1960): 5-12. 

bberg, Kaivero. "Caxtural Shock_and the Prbblem of Adjustment 
to New Cultural Envlrohmehts . " Papers In applied anthropology. 
No date. 

/ 
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Health and Sanltat lon- Lessons , Peace Corps (Africa) 

Health and Sanitation fcessons , Visaai Aids, Peace Corps (Africa) 



Water Purification, Dtstrlbation , and Sewage JPiaposal , • 
"Peace Udrps ' 

Peace Corps. ^utrjtiQn Haridbbbk . Washington^ D.C.:' Peace 
Corps Inforaiation Collection and Exchange. 

Health Resource Mate t^ial for Peace Corps Volunteers * _ Was hing ton ^ 
D.C. : Peace Corps Information Collection and Exchange. 

Community Health Education ±n-JDeve loping^ ^oxxnt^rtes^ . Was h Ing to.rs ; 
D.C. : Peace Corps Information Collection and Exchange. 

A Barefoot Dbctpr ' s ^Manual -_Dept of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, available from I.C.E. 

Health Care arid Human Dignity; A Subjective Look at Cbmrhuhitj^ ^ 



based Rural Health Programs in Latin Ameri ^ a^, David Werner 

The Village Health Worker — Lackey pr Liberator ? "David Werner 

Where -There 4 s^ Na-Doctdr , David Werner, Hesperian Fouridatidri, 
Palo Alto, CA. , 197 7. 

Helping He at t h J^ar kers- JLear ti , David Werner and Bill Bower, 
Hesperian Foundation, Palo Alto, CA. , 1981. 

Benenson, Abram S. , ed . _ Control of Commuaicable Diseases 

in Man. Washington, D.C.l Americari Public Health Assbciatibri, 

Brownlee, Ann. Community, Culture an d C a re . St. Louis, MO: 
C.V. Mosby Co., 1978. 

Shack ^ Kathryh W. Teachliig Nutritibh in Develbpihg Countries . 
Santa Monica: Meals tor Millibris Fouridatidri. 

Tilford,Ka thy arid Hedgecdck, Diane . Bibliography of Resources 
for: Peace Corps Voianteers Working in Health-Related Activities . 
Washington^ D.C. : Peace Corps Office of Prbgrammlrig arid Training 
Coordination; 



The Boston Woraen's Health Bddk Collective. Our Bodies Ourselve s^ . 
New York. Simon and Schuster, 1976. 

King, Maurice , F; King, D. Morley, H.J.L. Hargess and A. Burgess. 
Nu|ri ^ign f br Develbplng Cquntries . London and Nalrbi: 
Oxford University Press^ 19/2. 

Robertson, Laurel, Carol Flinders and Bronwen Godfrey. 
Kitchen . Berkeley, CA: Nilglri Press;, 1976. ^ 

Samuels, Mik^ and Hal Bennet . The Well Body Book . New York: 
Raridbm Hbuse^ 1973. 
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Bergi Alan (et al). Nutrltlon ..^J^ttonai Sevelbpment i and P lahhlhg 
Cambridge: MIT Press , ly/J. 

Berg, Alaii; Tde Natritton Factor , Washington: Brdc4cing8 
> Institute i 19731 

tappe, F. ^nH mi 11ns, J. Food Fir^s t: Beyo nd the Myth of 
Scarcity , Ballentine Books , lV/i5 ^ T 

Jelllffe^ Derrick K. Chlld^^- Kutrlkon In Devei5 pin)^ Countries , 
USAID, 1969, .Washington! USGPO. 

Scrimshaw, N. and Gordon^ N. (eds.). Malhufcrlti bri , Learning^- 
and Behavior , Massachusetts: MIT Press, 190/. 

Scrimshaw, Nevin A, ; Taylor , Carl'?,; and Gordon, John E.^^ 
Interaction of Nutri tion and In fection , Geneva: WHO^ IVbb, 

American Red Cross^ Red Cros s X:PR Module: Respi r atory and - 
Citculatorjt Emergencies , 198U edition. 



H; Appropriate Technology \ 
How to Make Tools , Peace Corps ' 

Teaching Conservation In Develbping Nation s- , Judith Brace, 
Ralph White, and Stephen Bass 

Wood Energy and Rura l Cofflinunlt les , JiE,M, Arnold 

Symposium on Aquacul ture In Afr ica , Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the U;Ni 

Introduction W Fisheri es. Programs , Peace Corps 

Energy for Development: Third World Options , Denis Hayes 
(WorldWatch; ^ 




egetable Gardening for Profit arid ^ elf -Su f ficiency , 



Peace Corps 



Appropriate Technology i Vol, 7, No. 1, June, 1980. 
Preliminary Guide to Aadiovisual Mater jals^ori Envl 




Resources Detense Council 
Visual Aids: A Guide for Peace Corps Volunteers^ Peace Corps 




iLlklik Buk: A Rural Deve lopment H a nd Jbook' Catal ogue for New 




Guinea 



Self-Help Construction g£ 1-story Building , Peace Corps 
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Par row j Ken and Rick Pam. 



priateJechaoiQgy soar ce book ^ vois ^ 

i and Hi drder_fr6m_VQlunteers^ln Asla^ Box ^bhi^ Stantord, CA 
94305 (Order HSB^ 0-917704-6). 



A Manual on the ^j 



^^r Pamptng Water , S.B. Watt 



- - — — - _ _ . 

Bulldihg a Pond ^ U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Appropriate Well Dri lling Techno^ logles ; A 
CbUn^r4es^ National Water Welt Association 

We llis Constru c tion , Peace Corps 



l1 for Developing 



Food or Fuel4^ -New^ 
Lester Brown (WorldWatch). 



-JEor the World *s Cropland, 



The Rol4 



l-Jji. the- Less Developed Countries ^ Dale Avery 
aals in Human Nutrition In the 



Developing Worlds An to on de Vbs 



i Films 



Available from I.C.E.^ OPD, or The Staging Of fice Peace Corps 
806 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20525 

. MaragoljU 

.Women of t^ 



^ . The Toughest Jo b You'll ^v^r Love 

. Women of Mar rakes h 

Hesperian Foundation, The._ "Health Care by- the People". 
A i6mm color fl-lm. Palo Alto* CA. ^ 

Institute for Food and Development Policy . . "Food First." 
A c&jsette slide show. San Francisco, CAi , 

Shell Film_Library. " Jriseen Enemies." A i6mm color film. 
1433 Sadler Circle West Drive^ Indianapolis, Indiana 462 39 

United Nations Aqdlo-Vidual Information Center bh^.Humari 
Settlements. "W^ter, the Hazardous Necessityi" ^ 
A 16mm color film. 2206 Mall , Unl vers i ty of British 
Columbia, Vacouver> B.C. ^ Canada V6TIW5. ^ * 

World -Health Organization. Film ^1 3, "Health for All : 
Sankofa Tradition and Develbpfflent •" Singer Sharrette, 
52370 bequtndre, Rochester, Michigan 48063 . 

The Harder They Fall. 

J. Games 

"Bafa Bafa" by Gary Shirts (A game). Simile 11, P.O. Box 910, 
Del Mar, CA 92014 
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ERIC 



"The Albatross", from BeyoSd-Ex^^lehcc; Pb|i|ia_BaCchelde 
S Elizabeth Wamei PresSi 1977» BrattXeboro VT, pp; 131-136* 
or a CAST or CREST Manual; 

fe. Songj "Listening Word" by the Talking Heads- Remain Iii 
Light 
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